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PRESS OF WILLIAM G. HEWITT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



TO THE WORKINGMEN OF AMERICA, THEIR WIVES AND LITTLE ONES, 

AND TO THE COMRADES — LOYAL, SELF-SACRIFICING AND 

TRUE — WHO ARE GIVING THEIR LIVES UNDER GOD 

TO THE CAUSE OF THE MAN THAT TOILS 



MAITLAND VARNE 



OR 



THE BELLS OF DE THAUMATURGE 



CHAPTER I 



kathryn's counsel 



A SMALL, square, grayish-white envelope ad- 
dressed to Mr. Arden Dutaith. 

The languorous inattention taken from my cigarette 
and bestowed upon my footman at his entrance took 
on a stir of interest. Three luxurious conclusions — 
before breaking the seal — were as certain as the slant- 
ing afternoon sun. The note was from Kathryn Dres- 
den and brought by her faithful lackey Dare; it was 
of utmost importance; it would shed further light 
upon that mystery of mysteries — Saul Marmaduke. 

Far from brilliant inferences these. Diminutive, 
grayish-white envelopes addressed in Kathryn's hand 
and entrusted exclusively to Dare — able-bodied mes- 
senger of my fascinating American friend — had fallen 
to me twice before, demonstrating that Kathryn Dres- 
den, in her notes as in her letters, could never be un- 
important and was increasingly absorbed in the long 
unsolved mystery of Saul Marmaduke. 
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Kathryn's first note had related to Lady Marguerite 
Wynne. Its tenor had been don't. The occasion was 
an Oxford party. The time, the second year before. 
The disturbing factor, my young relative, Lord Rexaull. 
A- houseboat party on the Thames was to be given 
by his lordship. Against my wishes and all good sense, 
Lady Marguerite was inclined to make one of the 
party. It had kindled a sudden variance between us 
when we were becoming tremendously interested in 
one another. 

Kathryn's note was advisory. "Dfcn't come to the 
point of flatly objecting to Lady Marguerite's wish 
in the matter." The counsel had been hurried to me 
thirty minutes ahead of my painful meeting with Mar- 
guerite. "If you take such issue with a girl, of her 
temperament," the note argued, "it may ruin things 
for you abyssmally." Kathryn gave her reasons. "In 
your masculine ardor you may think it the right and 
perfect thing to make the issue. In the light of Lady 
Marguerite's brilliance — trust another woman's intui- 
tion — it may chance the fatal thing. Women of Lady 
Marguerite's type, in their glorious youth and beauty, 
crave at least one good healthy flirtation. It will be 
well in her case to have it early and over. Believe an 
American woman on this feminine trait, and remember 
the English saying that a perfect woman is apt to be 
dull. If you demand perfection it should be sought 
amongst older heads, plainer faces, and less adorable 
figures. Radiant beauties demand amiable fiances. 
They have pastimes which must be indulged — which 
become harmful only when opposed. Even if the 
tempting Lord Rexaull develops strength with Mar- 
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guerite to become a rival in earnest, generosity on your 
part, with forebearance and good nature, will turn 
out wonderful allies. Capricious young loveliness can- 
not long withstand the heart that it loves to trouble, 
if that heart be big and trusting." 

Then the flow of her soul on the mystery of Saul 
Marmaduke. "I met the redoubtable Tours in Paris 
the other day and asked him about Sir Thrill Marma- 
duke — was he a real person after all? I told him that 
we knew that he knew, and that the secret had glori- 
ously haunted us from our childhood. He smiled in 
his famous way and asked what other names we had 
for Sir Thrill. I teased and said wouldn't he like to 
exchange the fact that he knew for the titles we had ? 
But he only smiled and shook his noble head. Per- 
versely notwithstanding he got me to acknowledge all 
the affectionate things we have called our mysterious 
Marmaduke since childhood. He went over the list 
after me, as if he were memorizing it to repeat it — 
'the Bewitchery'; 'Sir Thrill'; 'the Tyrant' (for he 
will never rest our curiosity, I explained) ; 'the Auto- 
crat' (for the same reason, he made me explain) ; 'the 
Despot' (for the same reason, I was quick to say) ; 
'Sir Soul'; 'Sir Magic'; 'our Monopoly' (which Tours 
mischievously contested) ; 'Sir Seraph' (and Tours 
laughed) ; and 'the Charmer'. 

"Even after I had parroted these our most sacred 
possessions to his artistic majesty, Tours still smiled 
and shook his head. 'Ask Maitland Varne,' he said. 
Lady Marguerite had run over from London with me, 
as you know. She told the famous painter how you 
and she had your interest first stirred by a gypsy when 
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you were children. The gypsy had breathed the name 
of Saul Marmaduke as a charm for both your lives. 
§he told it very prettily for a girl of Marguerite's ele- 
gance and reserve. Tours, who is not unversed in 
the affairs of the heart, and who likes you both, ad- 
vised Lady Marguerite in his quaint direct fashion 
never to find charm in any one beside yourself. At 
this the sweetest look found its way into Marguerite's 
eyes, though she said nothing." 

Needless to say I builded on Tours' counsel to Mar- 
guerite rather than on Kathryn's advice to myself. 
When I met Marguerite twenty minutes later, I was 
firm against the houseboat party. Strangely she was 
amazingly surprised. She stood in her straight, tense, 
exquisite slenderness and gave me no word but a 
smile, half in scorn as much in pity. Had she dashed 
me with adjectives of whatever truthfulness — hot- 
headed, indulged, stubborn, spoiled — all would have 
been well. But I could endure neither the hardness 
of her silence nor the coldness of her smile. There 
was an abrupt parting. In the two dazing years that 
had passed we had not met. Nor had we offered cor- 
respondence. 

During these two years the mail had brought fre- 
quent letters from Kathryn that kept me informed. 
Usually these were in the form of a lively journal on 
society abroad, and were concerned with the interest- 
ing persons who were destined to play an important 
part in the unraveling of the thrilling mysteries in 
which "Saul Marmaduke" was to develop an amazing 
significance. 

Kathryn's second communication through Dare was 
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also written in haste. An interval of several months 
had elapsed since my parting from Lady Marguerite 
Wynne. During this period an uncle and my cousins, 
his two sons, had lost their lives hunting in the Af- 
rican jungle. This fatality had suddenly elevated me 
toward the peerage. My surviving uncle, the Duke 
of Marcourt, had at once hailed me as his successor 
in the dukedom. Kathryn's note was prompted by 
her acquaintance with my democratic notions imbibed 
from the American life, and my stubborn refusal to 
enter England since the issue with Marguerite. She 
urged me to do nothing against my future inheritance 
of the title. "You owe it to your uncle to embark 
at once to confer with His Grace. Do not take a rash 
position about the dukedom. It will greatly pain 
your uncle and disturb your cousin, Lady Vivian, be- 
yond words. I have just received a line from Tours, 
who is extremely anxious that you make no mistake. 
Most enchantingly an agent from 'Saul Marmaduke' 
has appeared before Tours to ally his influence against 
your rashness. Tours urges me to rush Dare to you 
with a plea from us both — and from your patron 
genius, Saul Marmaduke — not to throw overboard the 
title. It would go to Lord Rexaull as the next of 
kin. That ought to be enough to lose you Lady Mar- 
guerite for ever." 

On this occasion Kathryn prevailed. Man in his 
middle twenties quarrels with ill-grace against his 
honors when they are yoked with the concerns of his 
happiness. 

I booked at once for England. I landed to find 
my uncle regrettably detained in London, but Lady 
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Vivian's little handkerchief waving me a fond wel- 
come. When she stood before me in her exceeding 
beauty and lissom strength — fiancee as I knew of Mait- 
land Varne — the old objections to the title failed me. 
I was taken in charge at once after Vivian's enthusi- 
astic fashion. Nothing would do— while waiting for 
His Grace to reach Liverpool — but to get out of town 
for a turn on the golf links. When she laid her ball 
on the eighteenth green in eighty, the grace of her 
animated loveliness silhouetted against a charming 
clump of trees settled my opposition. We had been 
too devoted since childhood to have Lord Rexaull come 
between us in the dukedom. So before her put, I as- 
sured her there on the green that she should have 
her will. And when after a time in true sportsman- 
ship fashion she dropped her eyes to her white ball a 
foot from the cup, the tender shadows beneath her 
long fair lashes were still luminous with happiness. 
When the ball was in she returned to my side with the 
glow mounting her delicate cheeks. 

"Arden, do you remember that day in the gallery? 
— how we found just beyond the superb 'Falls of 
Tivoli' the scene of the 'Expulsion from Paradise'? 
The bridge across the chasm; the flaming light over 
the frowning rock; the hand raised in blinding pain; 
the riven tree with the wolf-like creature interrupted 
in his feast upon the deer — do you remember? And 
how we hastened on to the marble forms of Tours' 
'Children of the Streets'? Your answer carries me 
back to it. I have been shuddering for days over the 
thought of Lord Rexaull as my father's heir." 
' The glamour of her joy repaid me. "I remember, 
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too," I said, "Sir David Wilkie's painting of the 
crown of Scotland across the room that day, and how 
I wanted to take it down to put it on the golden head 
beside me." 

There was a seat under the trees beyond the green. 
There we sat until my uncle reached the grounds. Lady 
Marguerite Wynne became the topic quickly. Vivian 
counselled anything but hopelessness. She believed 
that Marguerite's deeper nature would carry her 
through. Did I know that they might both be coming 
to America some day? 

"I am going to dumbfound you, Arden," she added 
with a touch of hesitancy. "It will be a sort of gray 
day when I come." Her voice quivered with tender- 
ness. "There is just a shadow on our American pos- 
sessions — in truth on my father's conduct in the States. 
It would be dreadful if it were true. But I know that 
it is only an ugly shadow. When I come I shall need 
to put myself out of communication with you — per- 
haps before. I cannot explain. You will think it very 
vague and inhospitable in me on this lovely day. But 
when the break comes you will not imagine that it 
means the loss of my regard. I thought it would 
have no future nightmare for you if I spoke of it now. 
In the end you will be glad for it. I am only anxious 
to save you from the heartache my conduct might 
some day bring you." 

I laughed away the thought then, but on my return 
from England the gray day came. The fortnightly 
exchange of letters between my uncle and Vivian and 
myself suddenly ceased. A courier arrived from the 
famous Tours stating that the break had come. It was 
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of a nature that necessitated my not troubling either 
the duke or Lady Vivian with communications for 
the present. I could help them only by obeying Lady 
Vivian's wishes. 

For a year the curious situation had persisted until 
it had wearied me out of all cheerfulness. In the eyes 
of my specialist I was visited with a subtle melancholy 
that needed a change of scenes. He desired to shuffle 
me off for a tour of the Oriental attractions. But I 
refused to book. Too many intimations had come to 
me from Kathryn Dresden. Through her I had been 
learning of the contrast between my prosaic life and 
the thrilling happenings that were going forward in 
connection with the dukedom, from all of which I had 
been excluded. Then the dark mystery and uncertainty 
and even danger to Vivian weighed on my nerves. 
Every faculty was crying out in me target into the 
play of events that threatened the happiness of my 
uncle and cousin. 

Into this languorous disinterest in other affairs came 
Dare with Kathryn's third note, bringing a luxury of 
possibilities. My grim aloofness from the grind of 
society had not made me aware that Kathryn had ar- 
rived from abroad, where she had been spending the 
winter. But now the knowledge of her return con- 
veyed by the whitish bit of stationery stirred every 
fibre. My charming American friend had always been 
opportune. With one sentence she could hang all the 
specialists of the world on her little finger for their 
power to strike at the root of the apparent melancholy. 
I was sure that within the folded diminutiveness of 
the note I should find no monotonous soul. 
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I slipped my pointed paper-knife through the gray- 
white edge and read : 

Dear Arden: 

Here I am again ! — and for but just two days. 
Yet it is in time to inform the Benjamin Lom- 
monds that perhaps you will attend the dance to- 
night after all. They are delighted beyond words, 
since you are now quite the dream of women 
owing to your prospective title. Elizabeth Lom- 
mond will lavish a dance upon you. Following 
that she will sit out with you — just to escape her 
Jonas, the Honorable son of the Duke of Villach. 
Don't make a coward of her if she tells you some- 
thing. Then you may dance with me; when we 
shall sit out. I have something extravagant to 
whisper^ to you. Then you may leave, if that is 
so very needful. Have you the courage to face 
Lord Rexaull? In two days I am off again for 
Europe, so this is imperatively, 

P. S. The bells ! Kathryn. 

Imperiously Kathryn, was the exact term, from the 
vivid effect of her note upon the dull monochrome of 
my languor. I had declined the Lommond affair with 
regrets — which was now of small matter. Kathryn's 
genius had smoothed the way for an eleventh hour 
acceptance. 

A line was penned rapidly for Dare's hands. Then 
I pressed the bell again. 

"Williams, these keys for a packet in my library desk 
marked 'Journal Correspondence'. Bring it to me." 
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I would go over Kathryn's letters of the previous 
year once more before the dance* While Williams 
was bringing the correspondence, I fell to musing upon 
Kathryn's postscript. She had exclaimed over bells! 
It could only mark something new in our mystery. 
That much was sure. 




CHAPTER II 



OLD LETTERS 



TO this hour I am amazed at Kathryn Dresden's 
early grasp of the characters that were moving 
within the range of the marvelous secrets and tempt- 
ing mystery involved in the life of Maitland Varne. 
Her journal shows that she was intuitively gathering 
together the company which was beginning to enact 
the most wonderful human drama within our personal 
knowledge. Without exception and with no additions 
I find that her short letters include every person with 
whom we shall be concerned in the adventures. 

London, January 12. Presented ! Mankind carried 
cocked hats and wore the honorable knee-breeches of 
a gentleman, with black silk stockings, white satin 
waistcoat, black velvet coat, steel-buttoned shoes, and 
the true knight's sword in a black scabbard. Douglas 
Percy was there, and Maitland Varne just ahead in 
like togs, the handsomest man in the procession. We 
were in exquisite fan gowns with lovely trains of 
shimmering silver. It was dazzling as a dream. We 
all went gracing past the seated Majesty with low 
obeisance for his stately nod. A brilliant court ! The 
wondrous beauty of Lady Vivian Marcourt and Lady 
Marguerite Wynne, pleasing the king highly, as well 
it should, and the sufficiency of the two much talked 

11 
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of young Americans — Maitland Varne and Douglas 
Percy — set the standard for glory. 

It was fated, of course, that Douglas should meet 
Lady Vivian. She stood arm in arm with her able 
auxiliary, Lady Marguerite. Douglas was delighted 
with his cordial reception by them — Maitland Varne's 
doing, I am certain. Varne never fails to honor Percy 
anywhere. Then the wicked Lord Gilbert Rexaull 
came up, fascinating and Mephistophelian and Ma- 
chiavellian — for he is every bit of that! I had been 
somehow drawn into the circle. Lord Rexaull, see- 
ing Maitland Varne. much begrouped with royalty, 
spoke of Varne and New York. Lady Vivian ban- 
tered us on her intention some day to look in on us 
unawares, to know us as we should be known. I half 
think she meant it. I saw Paulding Willard — who 
will surprise a few people before the world is over. 
Then there were those three princes of opera with 
their dulcet names — Henriccii, Ballammo, and Cas- 
calla. Lord Rexaull asked Henriccii, the tenor, 
whether it was true that he had signed away five years 
to "De Thaumaturge." "A life time," was the answer. 

January 23. The wedding. Another tie consum- 
mated, the American colony seems to hope, that will 
bind us near the London throne for all time. Jose- 
phine, eldest daughter of our wealthy Benjamin Lom- 
mond, is at last mated to Qarence, eldest son of the 
Duke of Villach. London approved the match and 
made it ideal. Its princely self was everywhere at 
the nuptials. Josephine was of course a dear. She 
was very thoughtful of her native land, bringing over 
the home clergy to assist the royal dean in the service, 
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thus doing honor to the American church. Exalted 
auspices, truly. The bridal procession up the broad 
chapel aisle, with the royal chorister and the sweet 
boys leading in robes of red and gold between the 
double rows of high-backed pews fluttering with the 
favored humanity of two worlds, was a bit of para- 
dise. I noticed that Lady Vivian and Lady Mar- 
guerite particularly recognized a certain American 
across the lovely aisle. Small wonder — it was Mait- 
land Varne. 

January 31. I have met your uncle again. The 
duke's immense reserve only equals his vast estates. 
They begin to talk of him as the "duke who is silent 
in a million acres." It was not always so, as we know, 
Once he was so frank and open. But now nobody 
attempts to comprehend him. Yet there is an attract- 
iveness in his reserve, and "Saint Christopher" on his 
lips would put a thousand lexicographers to flight. 
His "Good Saint Christopher, no", and his "By Saint 
Chris, I think so," really make the loveliest language 
imaginable. 

Lady Vivian speaks of you. It is plain that you are 
much in her thoughts. I heartily wish that you may 
still be permitted to work out the problems in the 
dukedom with this sensible girl. She referred to Saul 
Marmaduke the other day, saying that Marguerite 
had quoted Tours' advice concerning yourself. It had 
made Vivian sigh because of the rather heartless way 
in which the reference to you was made by Marguerite. 

February 4. Your uncle honored me at dinner. 
His Grace is the best hated and feared as well as the 
most defended man in England. Tours cannot sa.^ 
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enough in the duke's favor. Yet there was a great 
crowd of my lords and ladies at the reception in 
Marcourt Hall whose mutterings against the ducal 
host could scarce wait to get outside the castle. 

Your uncle was looking well and constantly re- 
minded me of yourself. But for the lithe slenderness 
of the nephew, he resembles his uncle as distinctly as 
his cousin, Lord Rexaull, strangely symbolizes my last 
impression of the late duke. The present duke has 
much the witchery of his absent nephew's features. 
There are the same clear, fearless, yet gentle, violet- 
blue eyes that I used to talk about to my earliest dolls. 
The duke is as guilty as his heir of the finely chiseled 
features of a Rosebery reinforced with the manliness 
of a Redmond. Yet for all the finely-turned strength 
of the jaw, I fancy either uncle or nephew is too ideal- 
istic to do any one harm who behaves. So there! — 
for a confession that has never been uttered, but may 
be safely committed to ink at this distance. Just be- 
cause, when your uncle takes me out to dinner, I can- 
not get away from the atmosphere of somebody far 
across the sea ! 

Tours inquires for you. As he is lionized every- 
where he goes, it should be held very flattering that he 
thinks of anyone. He has the odd little ways of the 
great genius. Thus he will never consent to a recep- 
tion, and can never be captured for a whole evening 
even at St. James. 

Lady Vivian and Lady Marguerite, just now in- 
separable, are increasingly the envy of womankind. 
They more than adorn every function they attend. 
When they enter a drawing-room together all eyes 
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turn toward them. Not an ounce of admiration is left 

« 

for another soul. Seen side by side it is not merely 
their brilliant, high-bred, contrasting types of beauty 
that electrifies the beholder. I should suppose it is 
true that Vivian is the fairest mortal that ever the 
sun shone on — Maitland Varne thinks so beyond ques- 
tion; and Marguerite's darker radiance must be posi- 
tively the most bewitching since man began. But there 
is something else about them. Not that they are 
young. Others claim youth. But they are so amaz- 
ingly self-possessed, so delightfully vivacious, so in- 
terested in man's ruling world. I find in both of your 
fair relatives the born English woman's charming 
political gifts. 

February 8. A dance at the Duke of Villach's, 
whose dark gloomy Grace is in such constant communi- 
cation with father. If only his gold could cast some 
rays of health into his miserly Shylock face. He looks 
the part of a man who could throw two continents 
into misery and then be happy. Yet he is not a weak 
man, and not to be pitied. Lady Vivian waltzed with 
Douglas Percy in preference to Lord Rexaull. The 
latter's attentions were received by Marguerite, how- 
ever, with small compunction. I, too, had Douglas 
for a dance. He spoke feelingly of you as we went 
around. He is equally at a loss with me to account 
for your uncle's tender, yet painful reserve in the 
presence of his daughter. 

I overheard a very interesting remark on a fair 
dame's lips concerning Douglas. He had just sur- 
rendered Vivian to the Duke of Villach for the next 
dance, "Do you think the young American axvsJ, \\\& 
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multi-millions has a fighting chance with the beautiful 
Lady Vivian?" The reply was not unflattering to 
Percy. "Certainly; a fighting chance." She did not 
know of Vivian's betrothal to Maitland Varne, which 
is not common property at this moment. But I am 
sure that while Douglas greatly admires Vivian, he 
possesses sufficient restraint not to lose his head where 
there is no hope of success. The two are seen much 
together since the presentation, however. 

February 10. Last night was a dinner at Mar- 
court Hall. A small affair. Percy was there. I had 
a good chance to see Vivian with her father. She 
idolizes him as ever, though the strange reserve be- 
tween them seems to have come to stay. This dis- 
tance is perceptible. It is perplexing beyond words, 
for I am convinced that they fairly live for each other 
— and Vivian, of course, for Maitland Varne. Your 
uncle's affection for Vivian was proved by his settling 
his vast estates upon her — which I understand met 
with your hearty approval. 

Lady Marguerite was present, and Tours, who is 
a great favorite with your uncle and cousin. The 
next in line to yourself for the dukedom was there, 
seated triumphantly at the side of Lady Marguerite. 
I must confess that Lord Rexaull looked more fascinat- 
ingly wicked than ever. Marguerite enjoyed even 
his small talk. 

February 13. We weathered quite a political tea 
last afternoon. The Duke of Villach was host and 
storm center. About him clustered the ladies of the 
party with his two sons— Josephine's young lord 
Clarence, and the Honorable Jonas, who aspires to the 
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second half of the Benjamin Lommond fortune which 
goes with Elizabeth. Bessie sat with her sister. Tours 
charmed every one by coming in unannounced. Your 
uncle was present. Also Lord Rexaull be sure, for 
Marguerite was there. Then there were such Amer- 
icans as Douglas Percy, Benjamin Lommond, my 
father, Paulding Willard, one of our good bishops, 
and Senator Leverett. Later Varne came in, a little 
detained by some London directors' meeting. Before 
his arrival the Duke of Villach, in not the most 
friendly way, discussed the possibility of Maitland 
Varne's becoming a menace to America's future. The 
duke was sordidly graphic over a surplus of ten million 
pounds sterling which he informed us Varne has an- 
nually for reinvesting as his year's profits, with as 
much more entrusted to him yearly by others for the 
same purpose. 

Villach pictured Varne as the undoubtedly richest 
man in the world reaching out with the long arms of 
this surplus. What a king of foods he had become. 
First those long arms had gone out to seize the richest 
lands in America's west. (You would have thought 
Varne already owned every big ranch in the States!) 
After the farms came Varne's mixing in the cereal 
and milling industries. Then the wholesale stores that 
he had bought into! (The duke laid it on in all 
colors). If His Grace was in America, when he 
wished to read, Varne's papers and magazine's were 
offered. If he wished gas or electricity to read by, 
Varne had gotten into that. Would he take a cab — 
it is about what the miserly duke affords — Varne was 
now furnishing the taxis, as we call them. Ox Y\fe covJA 
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eat at any one of Varne's chain of restaurants; put 
up at one of Varne's hotels; ride in Varne's sub- 
ways, elevateds, and surfaces; journey on his rail- 
roads; be put to bed in his sleepers; warm him with 
Varne coal. So he went to the grand finale, which 
was the least impersonal of all. His Grace admitted 
that with all his fabulous wealth Varne was a modest 
man, but complained that he was extremely young for 
one in charge of the united providences that keep the 
souls and bodies together of millions of people. He 
murmured that it was true that Varne might die early, 
but he was only thirty, and vigorous at that. But 
— in a more sorrowful strain — Varne might continue 
to be the grand mogul of the commercial world for a 
half century to come. Therein lay the menace, he 
thought. 

All through it was plainly a case of jealousy, for 
the Duke of Villach is himself a man of unmeasured 
millions with a long American clutch. Villach closed 
his complaint with a picture of all the banks and trust 
companies in which Varne is a figure, for money stands 
first and last in the duke's fancy. 

Your uncle had nothing to say — not even a St. 
Christopher to waste on the Duke of Villach. But 
Tours was very amusing. He volunteered to paint 
a second menace that threatens America. Every one 
knew, he began, how a semblance was sometimes traced 
between himself and the American John Spear (which 
is indeed striking). "When I am in America," said 
the great painter, "my work frequently takes me abroad 
for an early evening walk, for I find the city between 
twilight and the rush for the theatre vastly suggestive. 
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It is John Spear who has said, 'Let me alone at seven, 
evening, and I will rule the city/ To one who be- 
lieves in menaces such a remark is not idle. It reveals 
John Spear abroad at seven. It also reveals John 
Spear's ambition. He has begun to think about ruling 
the city. It reveals, too, Spear's preference, He covets 
being left alone." 

Tours laughed in his charming way — both he and 
John Spear are known to be Socialists. Then he con- 
tinued : "But because we look so alike, it is never my 
purpose to let John Spear alone. For John Spear is 
never out of touch with the important, perhaps threat- 
ening, subcurrents of the popular will. John Spear 
makes me think." 

Then he described the night when, under the pleas- 
urable sense of Fifth Avenue's upper environs, he had 
made his exit from your mansion. He depicted every- 
thing as a painter will. As seven drew on, an air of 
gentility sparkled upon him from your fine old Eng- 
lish wrought-iron gates that were opened to let him 
put his feet upon the great Avenue's pavement. His 
mood was sauntering, he said, because he must not ap- 
proach John Spear brain-fagged. (Had he exhausted 
his mind in his arguments with you over your duty 
to accept the dukedom?) 

The bravado of Tours now began, which caught 
me blushing. As he strolled toward Third Avenue 
he was impressed with the English flavor of your 
immediate neighbors. At the corner a handsome bay 
pony, in an English cart, curved up with arched head, 
his feet beating a British tattoo in a holiday of rhythm. 
The pony was; bringing home your neighbor's OwX&reax 
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doubtless from a Gramercy Park tea. The scarlet- 
coated little ones dropped out of the cart to share 
with him the next immediate claim for his stray at- 
tention. A young woman in lavender (Arden, he 
was now describing me, bow and all!) at the foot 
of a flight of brown stone steps was vainly endeavor- 
ing to coax a mischievous English poodle, also deco- 
rated with a lavender bow, to descend with her music 
roll, which the doggie had dropped at the wrong door. 
Gallantry suggested to him that he mount the steps 
to restore poodle, ribbon, and all into the arms of his 
devoted mistress. His reward (when he restored the 
poodle, not in the London drawing-room where he 
was relating his amusement) was a young, genuine, 
warm-hearted, feminine American smile. (Think of 
him piling up all that before Douglas Percy!) 

But dear me, he was not through ! In a minute he 
was portraying the "lavender girl" in a new role. She 
had espied a small vigorous lad a dozen feet away 
from her. The boy was bending over his shoes in- 
dustriously wiping the mud from the leather with his 
cap and cleaning it on his stockings (which was true!). 
There was a graceful rapid spring of the stylish laven- 
der figure (all that was thrown in) and in a flash she 
was upon his ladship with a sister's scandalized sug- 
gestions. 

Douglas Percy, all this while, understood Tours' 

daring and my discomfiture. He thought it capital 

fun. Meanwhile Tours went on to name the menace 

he had in mind. He did not dwell upon it, but de- 

j, picted a shoemaker on a dry-goods box decrying the 

^ £ one Q £ ^ states — w hich one was imma- 
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terial — who had resigned his governorship to take up 
his more lucrative practice of law. The governor had 
discovered that a mere ten thousand a year was in- 
sufficient for the support of his family. The shoe- 
maker's complaint was the injustice of the resignation. 
He pictured how the governor had raced up and down 
the state swearing his enlistment in the cause of the 
people. Certain reforms were being fought for. The 
public welfare demanded the reforms. In the midst 
of the struggle the governor had resigned for the more 
lucrative work. The shoemaker was pitying the gov- 
ernor for his lack of a great moral code. If the 
governor had been trained in a nobler age he could 
not have betrayed his post. His analysis of the action 
was that, at heart, the governor was guilty of consult- 
ing his ease. Ten thousand would be a lifetime's sav- 
ings to the great majority of the governor's constit- 
uents. Yet so much a year was too small for the late 
champion of righteousness. From this incident of 
a retiring executive's fault, which he had painted as 
a peril to the Republic, the shoemaker went on to tell 
the troubles of those who toiled and were forsaken; 
hopeful, but always betrayed; burdened, but never 
rested. 

Then the speaker hurled his firebrand," said Tours. 
I see him still rising to his height, tip-toes, his arm 
stretched high to fling his words down the greater 
length into the depths of his flamable audience. 'Lis- 
ten, you gray-heads! Do you remember Wendell 
Phillips, in Steinway Hall, in '71 ? Listen to Phillips. 
I will read his exact words: 



a 
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One-quarter of the human race lives in ease; 
the other three-fourths contribute to it without 
sharing it. If that is the end of human existence, 
let us sit down, and blaspheme the God who made 
us. 



« <i 



v 



Ha ! let the late governor of one of our common- 
wealths think of that !' " 

Tours dropped the shoemaker to speak of John 
Spear, who edged the crowd about the speaker in eve- 
ning dress. "Spear's face would have been an immo- 
bile countenance to study," said the painter. "Not a 
sentiment of the man was fathomable. One's eyes fell 
to Spear's watch-fob dangling from his vest. It was 
a hideous little gargoyle carved in onyx, as by some 
sculptor, with rows of diamonds and rubies at the base 
to give the figure the appearance of leaping from a 
bed of flames. Its youthful looking owner was not 
unconscious of the fob. When he observed a news- 
paper reporter's eyes upon him, he gave the gargoyle 
a defiant little tap with his thumb and finger. Then 
he smiled — a half-sarcastic smile. It carried the pene- 
tration of a man who had begun to think of ruling 
the city." 

When Tours was done, we broke up into smaller 
groups. It was then that I heard Villach and the 
senator discuss the likeness of Tours to the man he 
had just pictured. Villach remarked that Tours was 
older looking and that John Spear was without the 
quaint black mustache which distinguishes the great 
painter. Then His Grace drew the senator aside to 
ask him about a certain child said to be a remarkable 
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half-wit but heir to many millions that had been kept 
from the boy. Did the senator happen to know whether 
the child's mother was alive? I did not catch the 
answer, for the senator looked a bit confused and spoke 
below breath. His look is worth putting away in the 
corner of one's brain these times. 

I asked Tours the meaning of the Duke of Villach's 
harangue against Maitland. "There is a subtle some- 
thing behind it that mystifies me," I said. "The Duke 
is insincere, for he is himself reinvesting many millions 
each year in America. In quite the manner, too, that 
he describes about Maitland Varne." 

"But he is not putting the money into Varne's hands 
to invest for him," replied Tours with mischievous 
lips. "Speaking to your question, the duke has a high 
opinion of Varne's idealism. He believes that Varne 
is so ideal that everything vulgar makes him want to 
move in the opposite direction. His Grace is certain 
that what he said will get back to Varne. If Varne 
can only be made to feel that business is vulgar and 
that he is not wanted, perhaps he will get out of busi- 
ness. His Grace would be delighted to see Varne liv- 
ing more at ease, distributing his millions in charities." 

I replied that the answer hardly hit the point be- 
hind my question. Tours smiled again. 

"My dear Mademoiselle," he murmured, "let us sup- 
pose that your government has decided to invest one 
hundred millions in new enterprises annually, as the 
Varne group is accounted by Villach to be doing. Sup- 
pose one year it buys the industries of a New England 
factory town. A hundred million, taken, let us say, 
from your nation's new extravagance, in its ambtticKv 
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for a great navy and larger standing army, would go 
far. Suppose, when your government owns this fac- 
tory town, it should put the factories on a co-operative 
basis, letting labor for once have the full fruits of 
its toil." 

He drew me into a corner as he spoke. "Suppose 
again that the government should think so much of 
the town that it began to busy itself in beautifying 
the homes of the people. It would mean, perhaps, the 
entire reconstruction of the greater part of the city. I 
speak as a lover of art. The streets would be broader ; 
every home would have its porch, its garden, its ut- 
most picturesque possibilities. The multitudinous 
stores would give place to one co-operative store with 
wonderful departments for saving money to the people, 
while serving them with the best qualities of every 
kind. I might describe the town further — supply the 
rest for yourself." 

He was talking with enthusiasm and I enjoyed the 
kindliness of his sentiment. "Suppose again," he 
said, "that another year the government spends its 
hundred million finding the best markets for the out- 
put of its factories. There it would run into a snag. 
Business interests everywhere would each be taking a 
whack at this unheard of kind of an American enter- 
prise. But we will grant, for the argument, that the 
government is thoroughly inbued with the thought of 
its new democracy. It has its hundred millions an- 
nually. The sum is a neat one and the chance is too 
good to miss. So your government sets out to devise 
a broad plan of action. It will quietly invest its annual 
sum in railroad stock, in bank stock, in insurance com- 
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panies, in express companies. It will get into Oil, 
into Steel, into Harvesters, into Tractions, into Meat. 
For ten years, this goes on in the quietest way imag- 
inable. The government does not show its plan of 
action. It even ignores the attacks that are made on 
its factory town. Nay, it even adds another and an- 
other such town to its holdings. Meanwhile, its agents 
gain a voice in Steel and Tractions and the rest. 
The attacks that cut into the profits of its industries 
continue to enrich the railroads and express companies. 
But this only adds to the government's resources, for 
it is now heavily interested in these concerns of trans- 
portation/' 

His smile denoted that he was coming to his point. 
"One fine morning, Wall Street awakes to discover that 
the government has gained control of a transconti- 
nental railway. The Street is amazed, astounded, 
stupefied. There is so much back of the discovery. 
Every thing else may be true. It may have bought 
into Express! into Meat! aye, even into Oil! If so, 
it is in position to know everything that is going on 
under the surface! Will it strike? And what next?" 

Tours paused to let the Duke of Villach move across 
the room, before us, to speak with my father. Then 
he brought himself to answer my question out of the 
fund of supposition that he had been gathering. 

"Now we meet the thing that lies in your mind. If 
the old line business powers can bring such pressure 
upon the people as to make it seem vulgar that the 
government is in business, perhaps the government will 
shrug its shoulders and give in. It would be a happy 
thought to the business interests that have be&w sxv- 
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gaged in exploiting the people. The government may 
spend a billion a year if it will go out of business, and 
no serious fault will be found. The expenditure will 
not disturb the captains of industry. That would bring 
business. But with the government in business, busi- 
ness will needs get out of politics. And business out 
of politics would mean righteousness and democracy. 
Does Mademoiselle comprehend?" 

I told him that I did. "You mean that Maitland 
Varne and his group are determined to occupy just 
the place the government could but will not ?" 

"Exactly, Mademoiselle Kathryn." 

"That is why they are odious to the powerful Duke 
of Villach and his set of men," I added. "Poor Mait- 
land !" 

Tours did not reply to my exclamation. I followed 
with a question. "I take it that the Duke of Mar- 
court is in the Varne group?" 

"Yes," he answered, with a gracious bend of his 
knowing head. 

"Are the American people beginning to understand 
Maitland Varne's purpose?" I ventured. 

"Ask John Spear," said the famous genius with his 
most charming smile. 

I was interested enough to ask somebody else. The 
Duke of Villach would be a good barometer. I moved 
toward him, reforming my inquiry. 

"Your Grace spoke but now of the possibility of 
the death of Maitland Varne," I began with boldness, 
my father standing by. "If Maitland Varne were to 
die, would it not prove an irreparable loss to business 

in America?" 
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The shadows on his dark face became luminous. 
"Oh, dear no, my dear!" 

"Could purchasers be found for his properties if 
he should resign his place in affairs ?" 

"Could they, Dresden?" he murmured, rubbing his 
hands with ecstasy, and answering in the place of my 
father. "Why, my dear" — such a multitude of dears 
I was to him! — "I think the properties have been 
managed so well by Varne that they would even sell 
above par ! ha, ha !" 

Then I sounded once more. "If Maitland Varne 
should retire within a year, would it disturb business ?" 

He acquainted my father with the fact that he had 
a remarkable daughter, and turned to answer. "No, 
my dear. He would be missed, but we could worry 
along !" His voice was jubilant over the thought. 

"Thank you," I murmured, "may I be curious once 
more ?" 

"A thousand times, my dear; it is a young lady's 
privilege." 

"It is said that Lord Rexaull is your representative 
in America. Is he so to be recognized?" 

"My dear, your question reminds me of another," 
he returned with his dark smile. "I was asked why 
Lord Rexaull paid such attention to Lady Marguerite 
Wynne — was it her gold mines as well as her beauty ? 
You have answered your question for me, I replied." 

I returned my thanks and went over to Douglas. 
Just then Maitland entered and became at once the 
center of the little company. Lord Rexaull was soon 
plying him with questions, and again I saw his lord- 
ship's Machiavellian ambitions. But Maitland Vasw, 
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played the role of the sphynx. Rexaull could get no 
inside information. All this while my needle-witted 
father was silent and observing. 

Toward five, Lady Marguerite took the arm of Lord 
Rexaull and others went out with them for his lord- 
ship's houseboat on the Thames. His lordship was 
having dinner and minstrels. 

Thus ended Kathryn's journal. It usually started 
all manner of red devils at the nerves. Now the 
thought of meeting Kathryn suggested the memory 
of an old challenge of the third year before, when 
Lord Rexaull had offered to meet me with swords or 
pistols. Then I had laughed him to scorn. Why not 
now? 

Nature was in accord with the impulse. It was now 
sunset, and from my window two lusty purple-bladed 
clouds with claret tips were striking fire in an amber 
field under a soft rose sky. 

I pressed the electric bell. Williams entered with 
his stately precision. 

"Let Ezekiel, the old slave, come to me," I said 
without looking up, motioning with my hand for the 
cigars on the table. 



CHAPTER III 



EZEKIEI/S CHA'GE 



1HAD not long to wait. Through the smoke of my 
cigar, that wreathed the after-glow of the winter 
sky, drifted the black face of the old servant. The 
polished bow that had fallen on my maternal grand- 
sires greeted me across the floor. 

"Good evening, Ezekiel." 

"Evenin\ suh." 

I drew a rocker near the window and led him over 
to it. "Pretty comfortable to-day?" 

"Yes-suh." 

The reflected light from the western sky brightened 
the rugged old face. 

"Is it a propitious evening, Ezekiel?" 

He understood eminent language as well as the 
auguries of weather, and shook himself appreciatively. 

"Yes-suh." 

It was warming to see the fire of pleasure in the 
deep-set eyes. "You have had a good many sunsets 
in your day, Ezekiel." 

"Yes-suh. I'se nigh eighty now." 

"But no sunsets like those of old Virginia?" 

He smiled upon his cane and chuckled. 

"It was an afternoon when my father first visited 
the old plantation. I remember." 

29 
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He made a deep reverence in my father's memory. 

"You liked him from the first?" 

"Yes-suh ; an' Miss Pauline, yo' mammy, she lak 
him from de staht" 

"Do you remember the marriage day?" 

"Oh, Marsa A'den !" 

"A pretty scene, you have said oftentimes. There 
were many guests?" 

"Ebery body, suh, was dar." 

"My father's older brother, the Duke of Marcourt 
that now is, came?" 

"Yes-suh. He wuz den Lawd A'den. His fathah, 
de old duke, he come, too." 

"You never saw so many titled folk before?" 

He turned a dubious head. "Oh Marsa A'den, dey 
wuz weddin's in ole V'ginia befo' ! Sho\ De titled 
folk wuz alius a-comin' to V'ginia." 

"Was the old duke pleased with the wedding?" 

"Sho'ly, suh. He dance wid Miss Pauline, an' 
say honey t'ings 'bout her to every one." 

"Afterwards the present duke returned and married 
my mother's sister Elinor?" • 

The old face glistened with a tender light, and the 
yet unwasted figure swayed as under the influence of 
some far off inner melody. 

I said nothing for a time, letting myself go under 
the same spell. At length I found words to say, 
"When my father and mother came to New York, you 
came with them ?" 
'Deed, suh!" 

What was that old gypsy tale when I was a boy, 
Ezekiel?" I ventured, with a deepening of my de- 
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pression. "Not the one about Saul Marmaduke. The 
other one. It was down at the old plantation one 
summer, was it not?" 

"Yes-suh. De Dresdens and de Pu'cys wuz 
a-visitin'. Dey'd jes' gone away. De gypsy, he come 
onto de lawn whar Miss Pauline wuz playin* wid yo' 
an* yo' cousin, Miss Vivvy, an' Miss Margy. He tell 
yo' forchen, an* I 'clar to goodness yo' mammy jes' 
faint away dat quick!" 

He described the warning in all its vividness. I was 
to be the center of illustrious happenings. Stripped 
of all praise, an eventful career awaited me. Great 
men should surround and seek me. If I yielded to an 
evil genius, in the language of the strange prophecy, 
"the sword should bare my glory to the ground." In 
proof of the prophecy, both my parents and those of 
Douglas Percy should be lost at sea. So, too, should 
perish Elinor, Duchess of Marcourt. 

I listened to the details of the gypsy's story with 
some questioning. The tale was old but the approach 
was new. 

The account of the wreck of the staunch liner I 
suffered the freedman to tell without interruption. 
Then I went back to 'the gypsy. "When my mother 
came to, the gypsy had gone?" I asked. 

"Yes-suh." 

"She told my father everything?" 

"Yes-suh. I nebber seed him no time so pow'fly 
taken. Den he tried to make nuffin' ob it ai terwards. 
But Miss Pauline tole it similious as de gypsy tole it, 
an' Marsa he nebber slep' dat night at all." 

"The gypsy said that trouble would come to tor. \*fc- 
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cause of the dukedom. Was my cousin to be visited 
with trouble, too?" 

"Yes-suh. Only diffe'ent." 

We sat awhile in silence. The main thing to do 
was uppermost in my mind. At last it would out. 

"Ezekiel." 

The old freedman started at the sepulchral tone in 
my voice. 

"Yes-suh !" 

"You remember what another of those gypsies told 
me once?" 

"Yes-suh ; to yo' an' Miss Margy in the chu'ch-ya'd. 
Yes-suh, I 'member." 

"Do you recollect the name he pronounced?" 

"Saul Ma'maduke, suh. 'Zekiel Boans he doan* 
nebber forgit dat!" His voice was worshipful. 

"I have been hearing a good deal of the name of 
late." 

"Yes-suh?" 

"It has stirred me to determine to do something 
about Marguerite. She must be gotten away from 
Lord Rexaull." 

"Dat's a pow'ful lawd, suh, is Lawd Rexaull," said 
the old black, shaking his head. 

"He once offered to fight me a duel with swords/' 
I said shortly. 

He strained at my sentence uncertainly. Then the 
dawn of its meaning shot him to his feet. But for my 
active hand he would have staggered to the floor. 
Gaining his balance he put me off with dignity. 

"Does my young marsa mean dat ! Fight de debbil 
wid de swo'd ?" 
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"Ezekiel, I am convinced that Lord Rexaull 
threatens the well being of my cousin and uncle, as 
well as the happiness of Marguerite. It is more than 
I can stand." 

"Oh, no-suh ! Yo's jes' keen to Miss Margy. Dat's 
it. Yo's dat jealous ob Lawd Rexaull, yo' wants to 
kill him. Dat's it !" 

I protested shortly. "He is a good swordsman. 
The chances will be equal, Ezekiel." 

But the black only moaned, "Oh, my young marsa, 
be yo' daid in ea'nest?" 

"Yes." 

The abrupt tone of my voice conveyed the finality 
of my purpose. A look of intense pain came into the 
old servant's eyes. He lifted his cane with a trem- 
bling hand, in deprecation. The agitation continued for 
a minute and then suddenly ceased, while the black 
stood as one transfixed. But despair came hard to 
him. He was a good fighter, and I was young and 
had told him the worst. A man with an unalterable 
plan would not have confessed it. He would try to 
save me. There was some resource left him. I 
divined it by the gallop of his lips. It always told that 
he still had a case to plead, and was arguing it out 
with great vehemence first upon himself. 

The inner eloquence was self-convincing and rapidly 
persuasive, for he suddenly shifted from his troubled 
posture and shambled toward a sacred door. It was 
my mother's bed-room, unoccupied since her death. 
Taking a large old-fashioned key from the brass hook 
at the side of the doorpost, he drew the bolt and dis- 
appeared, closing the door again after \v\ttu 
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I fortified myself with another cigar. Outside the 
clouds had dropped behind the trees, leaving a clear 
sky. It was not an evening to put a distemper on 
action. I turned the electric light into the room. 

The old slave could not be readily finding the ob- 
ject of his search. He was ransacking a closet, I could 
tell from the striking of matches. A chair was neces- 
sary, for there was a deal of dragging until the proper 
one was found. At length the shuffling of feet sub- 
sided. He had succeeded. This from the stillness 
peculiar to him when he was satisfied. I thought I 
heard the turning of leaves, as of a book, when one is 
seeking a place in a volume. Now he was coming. 

I shall never forget the sight of the black. He had 
found a candle in the room. This he had lighted, and 
was now carrying it absently, in his right hand. On 
his left arm, with his fingers holding open the page, 
rested the venerable family Bible that had come down 
through generations. 

Emerging together from the darkened bed-room into 
the brilliantly lighted living-room, the burning candle, 
Bible, and the old freedman made a picture fit for a 
canvas of Tours. The short white curls falling lightly 
over the polished ebony forehead of the old man; the 
sightly reverence in the bent arm that held the sacred 
book ; the flickering candle in the aging hand ; the gold 
spectacles lifted above the importuning eyes, and 
adorning the shaggy brows with a dignity that would 
have become a savant — there was a touch of the 
eternal in it all. 

"When de angels took Miss Pauline," began the 
princely black, advancing still unconscious of his 
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lighted candle, "she gib me cha'ge. 'Ezekiel,' she say, 
'when I'm gwine away, some time mebbe yo' young 
marsa'll git to thinkin'. Den yo' mus' cha'ge him by 
Holy Writ nebber to min' de gypsy, nor nuffin' else 
dat'U keep him from bearin' his days lak a man. 
Cha'ge him dat he is a Dutaith, an' show him dem 
from whom he has sprung.' So I swar to yo' mammy 
to reckelmember yo' what she say. I say I sho'ly will 
gib my young marsa dis fambly tree to shine his eyes 
on, ef he ebber get to hankerin' to be away from 
trouble. Marsa A'den, yo' ain't keen to yo' gran'sires, 
ef yo' cain't take yo' place in life lak a man." 

The charge was delivered with all the fervor of a 
great soul. Twice I would have interrupted, but he 
waved me down with his candle. It was now with 
profound humility that he laid the sacred volume upon 
my knees. Again I would have spoken. He put his 
fingers on his lips to hush me to silence. Then the 
faithful guardian of my sainted mother's words re- 
tired softly, with burning candle and lightened step. 

The Book was open at the genealogical data between 
the testaments. The entries were in my father's hand. 
The Dutaith record in this particular form was new , 
to me. It answered the questions that I would have 
put to the old freedman. The form of the entries 
was peculiarly adapted to anticipate my state of mind. 
I gave the annalist's words, and my father's own 
counsel, a second and third reading. 

When the Cimmerian Druids migrated from 
Asia into Europe, they carried with them their 
patriarchal traditions, their Chaldean lore, ^.wsi 
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the Cadmaean alphabet, together with that grand 
and characteristic badge of distinction, the name 
of Theutate. This name is in no language so re- 
solvable as in the Cimbric or British, and Theu- 
tate (Dutaith) is nothing more nor less than 
Dhus-Tad, the universal parent God. 

Let each Dutaith then fear nothing and hope 
all things, in the name of that Deity from whom 
he has sprung. Let him fear only to do evil. 

Considering the Irish connections, the Dutaiths 
lay undisputed claim to Milesian descent from 
Cathaor More, King of Leioster, of the Mer- 
monian race, ancestors of the first Christian mon- 
arch of Ireland, contemporary with St. Patrick. 
The Milesians were originally a colony from 
Scythia. The Scythians were descendants from 
Japhet. 

May every Dutaith rightly apprehend the vener- 
able integrity of this noble stock. 

The Dutaiths have given Ireland and Scotland 
many of its greatest kings. They lived to deliver 
the yoke of the oppressed and obtained the so- 
briquet of the "Welcome." 

May every Dutaith live like a king, and die 
like a king, pure from the blood of all men, 
obedient to the King of kings. 

Considering our English connections, it is suffi- 
cient to say that we have sprung from the ancient 
and honorable house of Marcourt Century-long 
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has been our honor. May it never be clouded by 
a murderous hand. 

I closed the volume. My father's sacred memory 
was fighting over the ground with me. How long the 
battle continued is of small interest now. It ended 
with my taking my pen. A considerate note to the 
old slave not to worry would not hurt. Then I rang 
for Williams to help me into evening clothes. 



t 



CHAPTER IV 



THE DANCE 



BESSIE LOMMOND'S sweet, wistful eyes bright- 
ened when I called it a beastly shame. 

We were not sitting out the second dance as planned 
— for there would be fewer ears on the floor than be- 
hind the chairs. When the music started again we 
went with it. Then followed her story, through the 
waltz. She told it with a shudder. Her next dance 
was to be with the Honorable Jonas, whom she abom- 
inated. There had been a stormy scene with her 
parents just before the people began to come. Things 
had been settled for her. She must, from this night, 
receive the attentions of the son of the Duke of Villach. 
It mattered not that she told them of Richard. They 
cared nothing for the love that already filled her heart. 

She made the last confession with the sweetest 
grace imaginable. "I was in the seventh heavens, 
Arden, when Kathryn said that you would come. I 
would never want Richard to think that I chose to 
lead off in the ball with that sniff of an English boy." 

I listened to the whole story with set teeth. One 
more girl was to be- sacrificed to satisfy the vanity of 
a title-mad parent. 

"Is it so bad as that, Bessie?" I murmured in com- 
plete sympathy with her insurgency. "Here's to Dick's 
success and your father's failure!" 

88 
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She executed the flourish mid-floor with me, and 
went on with the story of her heart. "I met him at 
a college promenade three years ago," she murmured, 
speaking of her lover. 

"And it was love at first sight?" I cried. 

"Not just as bad as that, but nearly. He is great !" 

"I am sure of it," I responded. 

"And I am only an heiress of fifty millions," she 
said with a sigh. 

She spoke it as if it were fifty millstones about her 
heart. "If it were only fifty thousand," she cried, 
"my father would be too proud of him to dream of op- 
posing me." 

"Or if you were an Amazon " 

"I would fight the Honorable Jonas a duel!" she 
flashed. 

"Bravo," I returned, my slave Ezekiel to the con- 
trary. 

Kathryn Dresden had entered the floor and beamed 
her pleasure over the arm of Paulding Willard as 
they glided in and out, with and from us. Her lux- 
urious, fair head and slim, graceful figure, resolute and 
swaying with our own defiance of the parental inter- 
ference, when passing near us, but femininely cautious 
and demure, when whirling by the seated Benjamin 
Lommonds, helped to give poor Bessie her lost tone. 
A note of hopeful courage gradually traveled as far 
as the little wrist that rested' against my palm, and 
quavered its gratefulness. If I had known then the 
tragedy that was purposed for her life, and what the 
issue was to be in the end, what amazement would 
have struck me dumb ! I can never look upon Tours' 
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masterpiece — "The American* Unmasked" — without 
thinking of Elizabeth Lommond. 

Whatever the Dutaiths of ancient days had ac- 
complished for the deliverance of captive peoples, my 
own social career had been largely a knighthood of 
freeing girls of my set from the yoke of the foreign 
fool. But I forbear the tale of these deliver- 
ances. I had begun to feel that I had engaged in 
counter marriage-plots against half the titled mar- 
riageables of England and the continent. Bessie 
squeezed my hand, promising to follow my hints to 
the letter. Then I surrendered her into the hands of 
the Honorable Jonas. 

"Arden, you are just a dear !" 

I co-operated in securing the wrap about Kathryn's 
shoulders and took a seat at her side. "I enjoyed the 
dance with you," I said with candor, purposely mis- 
construing the meaning of her sentence. She cemented 
my own feeling with the momentary placing of her 
gloved fingers in my own, and then picked up the 
sentiment she had murmured. 

"You are a dear. You helped Bessie a lot. She 
will sham the thing through now with a brave heart, 
until she can bolt the home tyrants." 

"You have been hobnobbing with Tours until you 
are a rebel to society," I laughed, observing again how 
well she looked. With the mention of Tours' name I 
dropped a plumet-look to find her new bearings in re- 
lation to the famous painter. The glance into her 
velvety eyes was not wholly reassuring. 

"He is coming over before summer," she laughed, 
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meeting my deep, interrogatory look with an expres- 
sion that was beyond all fathoming. 

Tours, I knew, was overwhelmingly interested in 
her. The painter was in his early forties and had 
always been considered a confirmed bachelor until 
he met my American chum. Since then he had been 
much in Newport. 

"Shall I ask Tours?" I demanded playfully. 

"What?" 

Then she chose to place her interpretation of my 
interest, which made me forget Tours straightway. 
"It is and it isn't better at Marcourt Hall. The duke 
is as reserved as ever with Vivian, though in the same 
tender fashion. It will be impossible, I imagine, for 
Vivian to recede from the position which she has taken 
with you. If she comes to America, you must not 
try to seek her. But you are longing to hear about 
Marguerite. I saw her just before sailing." 

"Looking well?" I asked with eagerness. 

"Superb — she is fairly captivating the whole un- 
married peerage, a string of whom came with her to 
..the pier." 

"Safety in numbers," I suggested. "Lord Rexaull?" 

"Lord Rexaull can never take his eyes off her. The 
Duke of Villach was mistaken. It is more than her 
money. He seeks her constantly. I have a little fear 
that something has passed between them. Whether 
it has gone as far as an engagement, I do not know. 
He is just the man to get a woman in love with him. 
I am afraid of him myself." 

Her limpid frankness was a charm of our comrade- 
ship. I looked up to meet her eyes fixed upon me mt\v 
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a tense dare-devil cast in them. "I mean that a little 
while ago— two months ago — I think that Marguerite 
would have been glad to have me take him away from 
her. I could have done it without damage, if it had 
been an ordinary man. But with Lord Rexaull it 
might be different. A very little flirtation with him 
could be dangerous." 

"I understand," I muttered. 

Kathryn's eyes reconnoitered the environs of our 
retreat. Satisfied that the coast was clear, she gave 
me her hand for a moment, with an affectionate im- 
pulse. She spoke with low earnestness. 

"Arden, my dear boy, I came three thousand miles 
to ask you a question." 

"Hear!" I cried playfully. 

" 'Honest and truly/ as we used to say in childhood," 
she persisted. "Are you going to remain home this 
year?" 

There was a world beyond the inquiry and I waited. 

"Because I hope you are." 

"That is interesting — when you are going to be off 
to Europe again in two days!" 

She did not return my smile. "If something were 
worth while," she said seriously, "if something were 
on foot — 



LUUt " 

Hi 



f On this side the sea ?" 

"Yes; something that concerns yourself and myself 
and some of our friends, to say nothing of many 
others " 

"Why of course, Kathryn. Count on me to the 
limit. You know all the experts are saying that I 
shall die of melancholy, if something does not arise to 
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break the utter weariness of things for me. They are 
wanting to box me off to China— or Siberia ! But you 
know the trouble. A Dutaith is ever up in arms to get 
into some pitched battle. The monotony of skulking 
in tents was never pleasing to the blood." 

I had left too large an opening for her well-filled 
mind — "Sulking in tents, you mean, my poor boy!" 
she flashed. 

I laughed at her readiness to pick up the Homeric 
allusion. "Correct you are in fact and form, my dear 
Kathryn. "Sullen days they have been, but must be 
done with. I told my medical friends only yesterday 
that nineteen-twentieths of our belief that we have 
nerves is due to our want of an adventurous outlet. 
It's the bother with me. Ever since Vivian's embargo 
on my actions. It would stupefy the gods !" 

She was defending my cousin on the instant. "Of 
course, Arden. But Vivian, poor girl, cannot help 
herself. But if you will stay at home from abroad for 
a season there is something on foot that looks good 
for the action you covet. I came over just to say 



so. 



Her eyes were searching mine with the tense, de- 
termined look again, though her voice was thrilling 
with the idealization of our friendship. 

"Kathryn — I would not say it to more than three 
other mortals on earth — I will do whatever you ask." 

Her face warmed with rapturous enthusiasm. 
"There ! I told you you were a dear. Now listen." 

She was conscious that the pere Lommond had 
changed his seat, to get into full swing of our heads 






if 
til 
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over the embankment of palms that stretched between 
us and the dancing-floor. Her words were now rapid. 

"Arden, the Duke of Villach has hinted to several 
people of late that he is quite certain you will never 
accept the dukedom. He has it that you will resign in 
favor of Lord Rexaull.' 5 

'News to me," I muttered, savagely. 

Just so. But the Duke of Villach is usually in- 
spired. At least he knows how to bring a good many 
things about. He conceives that Lord Rexaull will 
be a more congenial force in the peerage. ,, 

H-mn!" I ejaculated, in an undertone. 

Regrettably, my father shares with Lord Rexaull 
the honor of being an American representative of the 
Villach banking interests. My father is going to send 
for you to-night. There has been some misunder- 
standing between him and your uncle. It would not 
have been so important, but the Duke of Villach has 
chosen to fan the flame. He has persuaded my father 
that his honor is at stake. It has embittered father. 
To-night he will lay a scheme before you. He will do 
it in perfect honor and good faith. I advise you to 
accept his proposals — even though you know that the 
Duke of Villach is behind them. You will under- 
stand that the Duke's dark hand is reaching over 
against you, across the sea. But no matter. Accept. 
You will hardly regret it." 

There was a quick, mutual, questioning glance. 
Then our hands met in perfect understanding. She 
arose. 

"Go out now and talk to the Benjamin Lommonds, 
pere and mere. They will be expecting it. Say noth- 
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ing to them against the hopes of the Honorable Jonas. 
I am going to slip out now. Dare — who is something 
more than a servant, let me breathe, but not explain — 
is in the house. I am going to let him execute an 
order. In an hour you will be with my father, for he 
was to call you up just about this time. Keep a level 
head with him. If I don't see you again before I sail, 
remember that I am with you for the dukedom, to 
the last ditch." 

She flashed me a wonderful look, adding in the 
lowest possible voice : "Listen. If there is any suffer- 
ing, laugh at it. Hang on to the thing until it is done. 
Don't be flustered about my dear father. Remember 
that he is in the toils of the Duke of Villach. If he 
seems irritated over a servant or the like, remember 
that the Duke of Villach has planted his spies every- 
where and that father has not escaped the surveillance. 
The game is big — b-i-g. Tackle it with patience. A 
man cannot be patient — but try! Don't hate. Leave 
that for us women. Don't hate ever. Meet plot with 
plot. You will learn how. There will be men to 
coach you. There is a greater than Villach in this 
thing. Good-by. I shall be back in the spring." 

She turned to whisper a word. "Saul Marmaduke !" 

I tried to catch the significance of her utterance of 
the charmed name at this time. But she had seen a 
glimpse of the Lommond head and had flown, breath- 
ing a mysterious sentence as she turned, "Arden, look 
for the bells !" 

Within less than the hour, I was with Edward Dres- 
den. The telephone call had come as predicted. He 
desired greatly to see me at once. Senator Leverett, 
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he said, was with him. "He was your father's com- 
panion through his last foreign tour, Arden," was 
breathed, doubtless, to awaken my sense of the friend- 
liness of the meeting. My agreement to come had 
gratified him. He would dispatch a motor car for me 
immediately. 

I found the men in the superb Dresden library. We 
stood a moment exchanging the usual felicities, and 
taking impressions. Dresden's eye was clear and bril- 
liant with greeting. He was a tall handsome man 
with a wonderfully fair skin, retaining in the sixties 
the exquisite complexion of a child. His admirable 
vanity of chin and stately gratulations — which did 
me honor from the moment of my entrance — could 
be forgiven. They belonged to his long career of 
success. I knew that America acknowledged no 
greater commercial barrister, and that his skill as a 
financier had paralleled his legal astuteness. 

The senator had added weight but was in good color, 
though somewhat roughened, owing to a slight coarse- 
ness of skin, and his fondness for motoring. He was 
a man nearing fifty, with a rather free way about him 
when with his friends. 

I felt the deference of both men toward each other. 
A strong working team, I thought, remembering 
Kathryn's description of Villach's hand reaching 
darkly across the sea. The senator began with a repe- 
tition of the fact that he had been my father's com- 
panion in his last foreign tour. Then — bold ever and 
never wholly not political — he hovered over his host 
and myself with the air of an impartial sky, that had 
room for all birds that might chance to soar, be their 
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plumage old or new. It was the first impression to 
set me on my guard with the senator. 

Cigars were accepted, and Dresden rang for liquors. 
While a stately dignity, in gold buttons, carried around 
the light for our cigars, the great barrister showed 
us little things from the sculptor, Tours. "It is hard 
to get anything of his work these days," he said, with 
ardor. "I am very fond of these trifles, for I consider 
Jacques Tours the romance of modern artists — pos- 
sibly the greatest artist the world has known." 

The remark brought forth the irrepressible side of 
the senator. "Just as men consider you, Edward Dres- 
den, the romance of the American commercial world. 
I remember how you dawned upon the horizon, full 
blaze, when I was a boy. You seemed to come full 
tilt from the head of Jupiter. But when I began to 
study law, I found that you, too, had known your 
days of hard plugging. You lost your first case for 
Douglas Percy's father. But you studied your de- 
feat. Studied it with a dogged will. Out of it you 
paved the way for numberless victories." 

Dresden shook his finger at the senator, and gave 
me a little smile, betokening his helplessness. But the 
senator was not of a mind to forego his narrative, 
judging from the masterful pursing of his lips. He 
was soon resuming in earnest. 

"Percy Sr. took note of the victories," Leverett 
went on. "He suggested to Dresden the field of con- 
stitutional law. It proved a happy hazard. Dresden 
mastered the intricacies and possibilities of this field, 
just as Tours mastered his paints. Constitutional 
law became Dresden's teachable slave. Soon his ten- 
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line opinions, on the legal by-ways and high-ways of 
corporate success, commanded Percy's admiration." 

Judge Dresden sank back in his chair with the air 
of a martyr, while Leverett refilled his glass. "I am 
going to be frankness itself about Dresden, Dutaith, 
for it was your father's wish that you become ac- 
quainted with the service Dresden has rendered the 
country. In those early days, Percy Sr. had limit- 
less, but uncultivated, fields for operation. He was a 
banker with your father. Then came Dresden with 
his instincts for legislation and his grip of the law. 
Finance was yet in chaos. It was the nebular age — 
shall we say — just before the getting together. Percy 
Sr. had given a fiat for a different order of things. 
Then Edward Dresden acted like the law of gravita- 
tion. The chaotic whirl took notice. Dresden, by his 
genius, had swept the warring elements into system, 
in the twinkling of an eye." 

There was a troubled misgiving on the part of the 
great barrister lest the senator should be wearisome 
to me. But I was there to take note, and to betray 
no sentiment of my own. I was well aware that what 
a man will tell you in confidence marks his estimate of 
your character. Possibly it would not be flattering, 
but it would be informing, to know what the two men 
thought of me. It might prove useful in an emergency. 

I gathered, in relief, at the end, therefore, from the 
senator's concluding sentences and manner, that every- 
thing was in good part toward me. 

"In a word," said the senator, with no uncertain ad- 
miration for the barrister, "it is Dresden who has made 
the thing we call special privilege — which we are all 
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coveting in some form or other, say what we will — 
blossom as the rose. Everybody, I am always saying, 
has a higher chance for life since Edward Dresden 
came to the front. Out of Percy Sr.'s purpose, work- 
ing with the Percy capital, and that of our English 
cousins, America has been transformed into a para- 
dise for investors." 

The senator laid the remnant of his cigar upon a 
convenient ash-tray and smiled. "It is what I have 
been wanting to say for years," he added, with a tone 
of sincerity. 

While he spoke, I was gladdened by the thought 
that the barrister was inwardly protesting against the 
warm praise. Nothing had been premeditated between 
them. 

"I think that I am as aware of Judge Dresden's 
ability and success as I am that I am neither trades- 
man nor politician," I remarked, cordially, though 
quietly, keeping in mind Kathryn's warning that what- 
ever her father wished to say to me, innocent and out 
of a wounded sense of honor as it might be, the de- 
signs of the Duke of Villach loomed dangerously. 

My frame of mind pleased Edward Dresden. I 
now caught a glimpse of his great talent of direct- 
ness. What he said proved that he was without guile 
and in no wise plotting against my future title. Hard, 
toward my uncle, he was, but in this again, the sinister 
influence of the Duke of Villach was apparent. The 
great barrister's voice was aggrieved but not mali- 
cious. 

"Arden, I knew your father and his father. I know 
less of your uncle, the Duke of Marcourt. Yet, I 
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know too much. You know little or nothing of him. 
It troubles you. You are harassed by your ignorance. 
The duke takes no pains to explain matters to you, 
and it grieves you. He has the power to crush your 
happiness and that of others dear to you. You can- 
not go on as you are. A man like yourself is not 
made for a negative life. It is competent to ask 
whether there is relief. If so, how? Since your uncle 
will not give it, may you seek it? Granting that you 
may, in what ways? You are getting a world of 
rumor about the dukedom. Sooner or later, you have 
got to pass judgment upon your uncle's course. Since 
I have had something to do with the making of the 
American part of the Marcourt estates, I feel that my 
honor is at stake. The Duke of Marcourt is giving 
me trouble. He is either justified in his course, or he 
is not justified in it. I covet your approval. ,, 

He spoke sensitively now. "I want to lay every- 
thing that I have done before you, that you may judge 
between us. Since you have determined to accept 
the dukedom, I may frankly say that you will fill a 
very important place in the relation between financial 
England and financial America. I offer to give you 
a period for investigating the part the dukedom has 
played in this country through me. You may take 
one, two, or three years for your findings. Every 
door shall be open to you. Within the time you set, 
you shall keep or give your own counsel, as you please. 
You may withhold from me the slightest intimation 
of what your judgment is going to be. You shall be 
burdened to tell me nothing that you shall find in my 

pr. You may tell your uncle everything that you 
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shall find in his favor. You may make what other 
confidants you please. The senator will help you in 
his way, if you need him. Or you may go about the 
investigation in any way that suits yourself. Is this 
fair?" 

While Edward Dresden was speaking, I realized 
with increasing force the uniqueness of my position. 
Kathryn had advised me to accede to her father's re- 
quest. On the face of it, her father was only troubled 
by a misunderstanding, such as may spring up be- 
tween active men in any station of life. I was ready 
to vote him an honorable man on the spot. I believed 
that he was a man who played fair with all men ac- 
cording to the rules of the game. On the other hand, 
I had equal confidence in my uncle's integrity. This 
for all the mystery of Vivian's last words. I did not 
believe that my uncle had fallen below the high stand- 
ards of conduct accepted by ancient Dutaiths. 
But according to Kathryn, something lay beneath the 
surface. Her father and the senator were apt to prove 
blind tools in the hands of His Grace of Villach. I 
knew that the English group of capitalists, centering 
in Villach, were still able to dictate the American 
policy. Whatever stood in the way of that would 
have to fall. Frankly, Kathryn had hinted that I 
should find myself playing with edged tools. Yet I 
flattered myself that I was important enough to have 
been safeguarded from falling into the wiles of the 
Duke of Villach by somebody, had the relationship, 
for which Edward Dresden was pleading, been feared. 
Every interest, then — and my own love of adventure 
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— would be served by my acceptance of the great bar- 
rister's offer. 

With this conclusion in mind, therefore, I met 
Judge Dresden's clear, glittering gaze with abrupt 
readiness, when he was done. The briefness of my 
answer surprised him. It gave me credit with him for 
brilliance of mental action. 

"Judge Dresden, I accept the mission on the terms 
you propose; time limit, one year." 

The barrister expressed his pleasure and rang the 
bell for a page, to whom he gave order for refresh- 
ments. 

"Bright negro boy," said the senator, when the 
page had retired. 

"Yes, I summoned him instead of my butler, in 
order that you might take a look at him. I have not 
had him long. The Duke of Villach recommended 
him. If the page comes to you, Arden, you will recog- 
nize him. It is well to know one's messengers. Shall 
we go down ?" * 



CHAPTER V 



LADY VIVIAN 



SEVERAL weeks had slipped by. During the time, 
I had pottered at interest in my Virginian plan- 
tations and had taken a run across the continent to 
pay my annual visit to the managers of my various 
western estates. Everything was found progressing 
with perfect smoothness, needing not an iota of my at- 
tention. All enterprises were reported making money. 
My real estate, in Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle and 
Portland, was going up by leaps and bounds. These 
investments, made by my father, would soon rival in 
percentages my New York realty. 

I had returned to New York with enough leisure 
to become a millstone about my neck. The financial 
side of the Dresden-Marcourt investigations was too 
simple to occupy three consecutive days. It was a 
relief, therefore, at the end of a dull second week in 
town to receive a letter from Kathryn, brought by the 
mysterious Dare. Not all the hundred account books 
of my western stewards had awakened the thousandth 
part of the keen interest. 

Dear Arden: 

It has not been safe to write. I have followed 
you through your western trip, often wishing, 

53 
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heart and soul, that I could sit opposite you in 
the diner for just one hour. What a feast it 
would be! 

I have been a guest at Marcourt Hall. Two 
can sometimes guard a treasure better than one. 
Until we got something to Liverpool, and thence 
through Ireland across the seas, we had our hands 
full. (Is not this delightfully vague?) But if 
you should have seen us employing a secret 
service, for a week and a day, you would compre- 
hend. We have discharged them now. But listen 
to this for a thrilling adventure. 

It was the night before we went to Liverpool. 
Caution required that the exact time of our de- 
parture for Ireland should be known to none 
but ourselves. To this end our disguise began 
in London. To throw spies off scent — think of 
that! — we arranged to spend a night in one of 
the rather cheaper hotels of London. It was 
convenient to the station for Liverpool. 

We took a room across the corridor from that 
of our women detectives. Soon after ten we re- 
tired, Vivian and I occupying an apartment to- 
gether. The windows of our room opened from 
the third floor upon one of those dark shafts 
so familiar to hotels of the class. There were no 
windows on the shaft below our floor. Two 
stories ran above us. A black wall, without aper- 
tures of any description, faced the window of our 
own room across the shaft. The wall belonged to 
an office loft, which was of equal height with the 
hotel. 
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Soon after midnight, Vivian, who had not 
been sleeping, was certain that for the merest 
fraction of a second, a ray of light played upon 
the ceiling. Her hand went instinctively to her 
pillow. For some moments, as she lay in pro- 
found stillness, there was nothing to betray the 
source of the flash of light that had played over 
her head. I was deep in the land of Nod. "There 
was no sound in the room," Vivian said, "but 
my peaceful breathing." 

At length, the ray on the ceiling again. This 
time, a little longer in duration. It had ap- 
proached a spot that was more directly over the 
bed. Vivian drew her noiseless weapon. The ray 
had been cast from the window, which was open 
for ventilation. She was convinced that she 
heard the brush of a hand on the window-sill. It 
was a pitch dark night. 

Vivian's remarkable presence of mind, in the 
midst of danger, was shown by the clear working 
of her brain. It justified the training her father 
had given her in the use of her faculties of obser- 
vation. She knew at once that the ray on the 
ceiling had not come from an ordinary bull's-eye 
lantern. It was electrical, and had a fine penciled 
directness. 

She was soon persuaded that the spy was on 
the outside of the room ; that he was endeavoring 
to swing himself to the window-sill ; and that the 
thread of light to the ceiling had been flashed to 
give him his bearings. She felt sure that the light 
would not search the room until the window-sill 
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had been gained by the intruder. In this she was 
correct. 

The moments dragged slowly. Lady Vivian's 
eyes began to serve her to some purpose. In spite 
of the pitch darkness, she was able, in time, to 
distinguish a shadowy figure hanging by a rope. 
There was nothing distinct about it but it was 
there. The occasional flashings from the light re- 
vealed that much. She waited. The revolver was 
already in her outstretched hand. Her father had 
long since attended to her aim. 

At length, the prowler pressed his finger, in 
earnest, on his electric light for his first searching 
of the room. He had reached the sill. 

His first search was his last — for one night, 
at least. In the same instant that the light out- 
flashed, Vivian pulled the trigger. There was a 
suppressed cry of pain outside, with just enough 
sound within, to make me sit up. I saw nothing 
and fell back to my pillow, for Vivian was still 
as a mouse. 

She had dropped a bullet into the electric 
eye of the spy's device. It had shattered the 
lantern and, doubtless, given his fingers a bloody 
reminder into the bargain. She had seen the 
upward jumping of man and rope, and was con- 
tent. The remainder of the night found her en- 
joying blissful repose. 

Her cool recital of her deliverance the next 
morning fired me with admiration. Not the 
least of the adventure was her ability to sleep after 
the excitement, with quiet faith that the unex- 
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pected bullet had quite shocked the nerve of the 
skulking spy and his accomplices on the roof. She 
feared no further molestation that night. 

Of course, all this makes you the hungrier to 
see your cousin, and to plead against the wicked- 
ness of her silence and apparent alienation from 
you. I, too, have pleaded your cause. But she 
will not say a word either for you or against 
you. However, she has said this. She is surely 
coming very, very shortly to the States. An im- 
portant matter calls her. You may expect her any 
time. I have prevailed upon her to see you just 
once more, and she has consented. I fear, how- 
ever, that it must be but once — at least for the 
present. Beyond this my lips are sealed. 

The jet, beaded eyes of Lord Rexaull quite 
haunt us. His black, straight hair and tall, thin 
figure, and the rest of him, has been looming out- 
side as I have been writing. I am coming to 
fairly dream of him. Last night I imagined that 
I saw his profile silhouetted against my window- 
pane. Of course, it was only a fancy, but it gave 
me a fright. Isn't he the living embodiment of 
the victimizing conventional "devil" now appear- 
ing on the stage! His soft, insinuating voice 
that can't help but thrill one ; the black suit he 
always wears ; the comb of his raven hair ; his in- 
gratiating smile; the thin, tempting crookedness 
of his lips; and the silence of his footstep as he 
glides once more upon you unawares. Ugh! he 
is irresistible ! One cannot hate him, neither trust 
him — nor exclude him. His clever speech ^xv& 
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the murmur of his flexible voice is for ever fasci- 
nating. I dreamed, last night, that he would never 
grow old. Small wonder Marguerite inclines 
more and more to his company. 

She is so beautiful, so wonderful, you must 
rave when you think of Rexaull. 

Some day I have a little secret about just my- 
self, which I am going to breathe to you. It has 
nothing to do with any foreign lord or potentate. 

I know what took place between you and 
father. Things will be happening soon, if I mis- 
take not. And then, the bells! 

Devotedly, 

Kathryn. 

My long reverie over the letter was interrupted by 
the telephone. It was an urgent call from Judge Dres- 
den. If I could spend the evening with him, he had 
something of interest. While it might not concern 
the matter recently under discussion between us, again 
it might. His aflfable voice had just a tremor of irri- 
tation in it. He was very guarded in what he trusted 
to the telephone, but did astound me by saying that 
Lord Gilbert Rexaull was with him. I confessed that 
I was appointment-free and would come. 

I rang in Williams, to give him instructions when 
to come to dress me, and sank back into a fit of ab- 
straction. There was balm in the evening air, and I 
had opened the window. A wandering street-tenor's 
voice came up. The accent was foreign, but I knew 
the words. Once I had listened to them with Mar- 
guerite at my side. The scene was Oxford then, the 
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words falling down from a student's window. The 
Oxford baritone had brought the sweetest light into 
Marguerite's face that had ever brightened a college 
green. I pressed my hand across my eyes, for the 
vision now blinded me. It was Ben Jonson's refrain 
from Philostratus — 

"Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 

And I'll not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise 

Doth ask a drink divine, 
But might I of Jove's nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine." 

As the song died away in the street, I felt the touch 
of a trembling hand. It was Ezekiel, who had found 
his way noiselessly to my side, and was looking down 
with infinite tenderness in his eyes. 

*Tse been thinkin' an' thinkin' ob my young marsa." 

I took his hand appreciatively. 

"Ob my young marsa down in ole* V'ginia." 

"Yes, Ezekiel," I answered, as I made him snug 
in his favorite chair. 

"Yo's a chile agin, an' Mistis Pauline's arms is 
'bout yoV 

'Yes, Ezekiel. 3 

"Yo's in de gyarden by her side. 3 
'Yes, Ezekiel." 



>'." 
xos in ae gyaraen uy ner siue " 

"De tech ob her hand." 
"I feel it" 
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"De hansum light ob her eyes when dey sing ob de 
mawnin' land." 

"I see her." 

"An* de glory ob Mistis Pauline's voice." 

"Yes, Ezekiel." 

"An* soon yo' and she's not erlone. Dah's Miss 
Vivvy, too, an' Miss Margy, a-sittin' by Mistis 
Pauline's side." 

"Yes, yes, Ezekiel." 

"An' 'Zekiel he fetch de singers, an' dey sing till 
Miss Vivvy an' Miss Margy's eyes dance." 

"I remember." 

"An' it beats all, we's dat happy!" 

"I remember, Ezekiel." 

"An' Miss Margy ask yo' mammy how it is dat Miss 
Vivvy look so lak her. Den she say, 'Why yo' knows, 
honey, her mammy an' me wuz sistahs.' An' Miss 
Margy she say, 'Why, she t'ought dere fathas wuz 
bruthas.' An' yo' mammy she say it wuz all lak dat, 
too." 

"I remember it all, Ezekiel." 

"An' now yo' heart is a breakin', 'cos Miss Margy 
is cold-lak, an' Miss Vivvy needs yo' p'tection an' some- 
how cain't hab it." 

I stirred, for he had leaped across the years with his 
last utterance. "Refuses my protection, Ezekiel," I 
said grimly. 

"An' yo's jes' now struck sick-lak 'cos Miss Vivvy's 
in dangah an yo' cain't go to help her." 

"Ezekiel, I cannot get over the fact that my uncle 
is managing affairs so that the purest, dearest girl 
alive is now even infested with spies. It is atrocious." 
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"Ah, Marsa A'den, yo' should hab seen de slabery 
times, when my people wuz 'spected ob runnin , away 
to de Norf. De air wuz black wid spies. An* de 
wust ob all de spfes wuz de black spy. He kyar nuffiin' 
fo' his own people." 

The keen tone of the old freedman made me lift my 
eyes from the floor. "Are you speaking in riddles, 
Ezekiel?" 

"Whar dey's a Lawd Rexaull, dey'll be spies,, suh," 
he answered with a set face. I did not answer, and he 
arose, leaning on his cane in a troubled way. "When 
I say Lawd Rexaull, Irs all da'k-lak in yo' eyes. Ah, 
Marsa A'den, yo' cain't fool ole 'Zekiel Boans. Yo's 
bin dat worrited 'bout Miss Margy wid Lawd Rexaull, 
yo' isn't yisself fo' dis long time. But mebbe she 
won't hab Him aftah all. She's high spi'ited an' all 
dat, an' yo' can't crowd her, but mebbe she'll come 
roun' at las'." 

Having no hope in my hardened mood, I did not 
reply to his words. 

He looked at his watch, his face brightening. "Ef 
yo' could see Miss Viwy, would it help some, Marsa 
A'den?" 

"Some," I said, absently, thinking of the ocean be- 
tween us, and not noticing the old slave's tone. "If 
Vivian were my own sister, I could not feel more 
troubled over this thing Ezekiel." 

He did not reply. After a time, I glanced up to 
see a rapturous look on his face, with the year of 
Jubilee on his lips. 

"What is this, Ezekiel ! Do you mean ?" 

"Yes-suh," he said, with his courtliest bow as I 
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sprang to my feet in a bewilderment of joy. "I hab 
de honah to say, Marsa A'den, dat it's de minnit she 
say I could tell yo\ Miss Vivvy's now dressed so's she 
kin see yo', suh. Yo'll fin* her in* de pa'lah, suh !" 

I was already bounding for the door, with his next 
sentence following me. ' "Dey bofe come, Miss Vivvy 
an' Miss Kath'yn, 'guised as young Russian gen'lemen, 
suh. But I knowed dey wuz a-comin* an' had 'struc- 
tion to hide de clothes dat Mistah Da'e fetched from 
Miss Kath'yn's yistiddy, suh !" 

The words bowled me down stairs, two steps at a 
time, the nightmare of the long months all forgotten. 
I could only remember an eighteenth green with the 
clump of trees beyond, across whose deeper shade the 
luminous shadows of the swaying branches flitted, and 
through whose parting leaves the bars of golden sun- 
light played upon the fairest of foreheads. 

She stood waiting my coming, in the warm hang- 
ings of an opposite door. I hesitated for a moment, 
overwhelmed by the power of her presence. Then I 
rushed forward to take her two hands in mine and to 
kiss the lips she lifted as in olden times. For many 
moments we stood without words, our hands clasped, 
feeling the immeasurable reverence of the sight of each 
other again. One glance into the fond, brave, dazzling 
blue eyes had set a thousand cruel questions to rest. 
Only the glamour of the days of joy and perfect con- 
fidence flooded back through the light of her face, and 
through the warmth of her clinging fingers. It thawed 
the cold suspicion in my blood which had never come 
to words, but which I now confessed. 
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"Vivian, dear, I have been feeling hard. I thought 
Maitland Varne had separated us." 

The grave little mouth quivered with pain. 

I spoke again. "I felt hard because I thought he 
was taking the easiest way to have us forget each 
other. I see I did him wrong. I am very sorry, dear." 

A shudder ran through her frame under the haunt- 
ing power of my words, and the blood which had been 
beating up for joy into her cheeks was frightened back 
into her heart, leaving her white. "It chills me to 
hear you say that, Arden, for you must know that our 
separation has only begun. I am now straining a point 
of honor to be here. But I wanted to cross the old 
threshold again before the long struggle commenced." 

She stammered the words with difficulty, for we 
were doubly cousins, and our lives had ever been as 
one. I saw that she was fighting hard for my sake 
to master her pain. But when I tried to insist on her 
taking a chair, she put me away with firmness. 

"No, I cannot be seated. I owe it to my vow to go 
this minute." 

"If only you would take me into your confidence," 
I cried appealingly. 

"If only I could!" 

"You cannot?" 

"I would give the world if I could." 

"Not in part?" 

"Not at all !" 

"Then only Maitland Varne can help you now," I 
cried, the old bitterness for the moment returning. 
Her answer made me doubly ashamed. 

"He cannot help me either," ,she moaned with a 
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quiver that ran through her slender figure. "I shall 
be separated from him while I am apart from you." 
I grasped her hands again, "Oh, Vivian, what is 

itr 

But she shook her head. 

"Surely, your father will be permitted to aid you?" 

"No." 

"Does he know it?" 

"Yes." 

"Think of the danger — is it right, dear?" 

"Anything else would be wrong. Before God and 
man, it would be wrong," she said with a shudder. I 
tried to persuade her that she must be mistaken. But 
it only made her break from my presence the sooner. 
She spoke a few words that belong to the deepest 
sanctities of blood, and then suddenly tore herself from 
my arms. 

"I am going to Kathryn's for the night," she said, 
nearly breaking. "Dare will come for my Russian 
clothes. Don't worry, Arden. After awhile all will 
t>e well. I wish that I could tell you everything — 
e-v-e-r-y-t-h-i-n-g. But it would not be right. I can 
tell you nothing. That is what hurts most. Some day 
it will be brighter, I hope/ 

With a little farewell she was gone, leaving me but 
one consolation. Thanks to my appointment with Ed- 
ward Dresden, I should be spending the evening under 
the same roof with her. 




CHAPTER VI 



THE MYSTERIOUS RELIC 



I ENTERED the marble halls of the Dresden man- 
sion upon the stroke of eight. The barrister was 
himself in waiting. He seemed agitated and conducted 
me rather rapidly past a succession of dignitaries in 
brass buttons. We took the elevator directly to his 
private suite. 

As he pressed the lights into play, a soft-gliding 
footstep brushed the carpet behind me and the jet 
eyes of my kinsman glittered into mine. Although 
expecting him, I stiffened with repugnance. 

He did not expect me to see his extended hand but, 
continuing the motion, pushed it up with a taunting 
twirl from the wrist through his raven hair. He was 
in his cusomary black, with the curling smile that 
always dressed his thin clever lips. His voice had lost 
none of its insinuation. 

"Yes, I am here, my dear Arden ; just came, to the 
surprise of the Judge." 

"The agreeable surprise" followed the barrister, the 
note of discomfort in his words having to do with 
something other than Rexaull's presence. "Lord 
Rexaull comes providentially to lend his advice." 

There was unusual fire in Dresden's gray eyes as 
he spoke. It caught my kinsman on the instant^ ^\*k 
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his fine scent for excitement. He folded his long hands 
behind his thin body and half-sat upon them on the 
'back of a chair, lifting his chin to listen. 

Overtaken by his lordship's expectant attitude, the 
barrister's right arm seemed to contract with a sudden 
jerk, as if his fingers had come in contact with an 
unseen viper. 

I followed the eyes of both men to the table, which 
was occupied solely by a magazine. Dresden did not 
speak until he had gone about the room from curtain 
to curtain, examining each separate fold. 

"I have a magazine here," he said, with warmth, 
when he returned to the table, taking up the periodical 
and opening it to a page lined heavily with red ink. 
"I have been tormented, not to say flaunted, by the 
appearance of this thing for a second time on this v 
table, when nobody in the house can account for its 
being here." 

He indicated chairs for us with the open publica- 
tion in his two hands. But Rexaull remained pleas- 
antly transfixed in his half-standing posture. I had 
heard it said that from a boy it was in his power to 
draw heat into the talk of men, as tenderness into 
the heart of women. This subtle influence now added 
to the barrister's fire. 

"I found this magazine on the table several eve- 
nings ago, at midnight, when I entered my apartment," 
he continued, in a tone of mortification over the 
thought that his privacy could be lightly invaded. "I 
at once rang back my black page who had taken me 
up in the elevator. The boy blinked wildly under my 

athful finger. 'It's there, Master Dresden,' he 
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stammered, shuffling into the room at my command. 
'It's there sure, there ain't no doubts of it. It's there 
again just as before, red as blood, sir !' " 

The barrister's irritation did not lessen with his 
recollection of the midnight experience. He went on 
with bitterness. "I eyed the young African fiercely, 
for I had been somewhat under the influence of a 
champagne supper and this thing had awakened me on 
the shot. I demanded to know instantly who had en- 
tered my room in my absence when he had been left 
in charge of the apartment. The young hypocrite 
whimpered in a terrified way, slipping around with 
his speech until my body came between him and the 
red page there on the table. 'Lord sakes, Master Dres- 
den/ he had the hardihood to say, 'there ain't nobody 
been here to-night. Sure as life, there ain't nobody. 
I wish I may die, there ain't nobody!'" 

The barrister seemed best able to recount the event 
by giving the exact tones of the black. He continued 
in the same strain: "I stood over him tigerishly, de- 
termined not to let the thing pass the second time 
with my former clemency. But his lips still dis- 
sembled. 'It's blood, Master Dresden. It's the blood 
of the innocents! It's a ghost been here, that's what 
it is ! This house is haunted, sure !' The young rascal 
knew enough to beg for mercy, however. Afraid of 
his own words he dropped to his knees in a tremble, 
his eyes rolling in his black head like flames in a lump 
of pitch. 'Don't blaze at me with them eyes of yours 
in this room, Master Dresden,' he had the effrontery 
to cry ; 'don't, I say, or you will burn me up, you 
will!'" 
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Dresden repeated that he was determined to have an 
end of the impertinence of the magazine's appearance, 
and so felt that he ought to press the page for the truth. 
His exasperation was evident in his narration. "I 
waited in vain for the explanation, until, out of all 
patience with the foolery at last, I took the young 
brute by the shoulders for a shaking. But it was only 
to tire myself. Not a scrap of information would 
come from him for my pains. The boy clung to me 
desperately, whining for mercy, and sputtering on 
about ghosts and blood and spirits. In the end, I flung 
him to the sofa and buried his face hard in the maga- 
zine, not as an act of cruelty, but to force the truth 
from his lying lips. The ruse gave promise of work- 
ing like a charm. Smitten with superstitious terror, 
the young heathen moaned his penitence with stifled 
outcries that moved me to take away the red columns." 

It seemed to tire the barrister to tell the outconje, but 
he continued : "When I removed the columns, the ebon, 
face of the boy was shades whiter with exquisite 
fear. His ivories began to chatter in his jaws, but 
there was no confession. I threatened the magazine 
again. There was a deep quivering in the African's 
face, a mastery of the organs of speech, and then noth- 
ing but. a spasm of denial. Tse been telling the truth, 
Master Dresden — I hope I may die, it's the truth ! It's 
blood, sir! It will be your blood and my blood, sir! 
I don't know nothing about it— I hope I may die, I 
don't.' I flourished the red page again. There was 
a long shriek — and then, to my surprise, the spectacle 
of the hardy African going off into a dead faint." 

"Possum," suggested my kinsman. 
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"So I thought. I felt that the boy was at least guilty 
of connivance. To bring him out of his foolery, I car- 
ried him into the bathroom for a plunge. But no 
amount of cold water could raise an eye-lash. He was 
clean gone for a fact. I rang the bell and had him 
removed to his bed." 

He paused for but a moment to catch his breath, 
and then continued, living before us in the same vivid 
fashion his annoyance over the gratuitous mockery of 
the magazine. "I am determined to have this business 
by the throat," he said, with an effort to regain his 
wonted calmness. "It is the same paragraph and the 
same cut in the same article that appeared here the 
night after your talk with the senator and myself, 
Arden."' 

"You interrogated the other servants, of course?" 
I asked. 

It further exasperated him to answer my question. 
"I made a solemn assembly of the whole retinue of 
them in the library that very evening. It only added 
to my chagrin. Not one of them dropped a word to 
explain. Making ado over their past fidelity instead, 
the butler went into his extravagances, the footmen 
into protesting oaths, the housekeeper and the women 
servants into tears. By no show of wrath and with 
no offer of rewards could I draw a thread of light. 
It ended with my sending them all downstairs in dis- 
gust." 

He gave me the magazine as he spoke. "Perhaps 
you would care to read the stuff." 

Taken as a whole, the article that had been marked 
was a wordy thing on heraldic crosses. Savt. tot ^fc 
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taunting half-column in red ink, it might have been 
clipped from the encyclopedias entire. Even the of- 
fensive column, bar the red lines, was tame enough. 
It was the ink that made the thing personal. Certain 
old relics, the article affirmed, were held in America 
in spite of warning from the old world. Notable 
among these curios was an old cross and chain. It 
had a troublesome history, and was not held without 
some peril by its present owner. So great was this 
peril, the writer felt sure in assuming that probably 
no one in America would have the foolhardiness to 
try to keep the relic in America, if its present owner 
decided to be rid of it. 

Dresden tossed the magazine to the other side of 
the room when we had finished the article. Observing 
that we were silent, he served us with cigars and 
liquors, and gave himself up to a cig^r for some time 
without speaking. I saw my kinsman watching the 
face of the barrister intently. It was wrapped in a 
delicious cloud of prospective avengement, as he 
settled back in his chair and lifted his eyes to the 
smoke that curled up to the ceiling. 

At length the barrister spoke out of his halo, filling 
his glass with brandy. "Strange to say, Douglas Percy 
had a copy of this article sent to him last month. I 
suggested then that we might be the objects of some 
covert attack. But beyond being interested, Percy did 
not think much of the thing." 

I asked whether Douglas had been troubled in the 
same* manner. The barrister replied that he was not 
oyed in the same way. Douglas had received the 
""Te by mail. A thought was running in my mind. 
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Could this be the work of the hand of the Duke of 
Villach ? I remembered that Judge Dresden had intro- 
duced the page to the senator and myself as a servant 
whom Villach had recommended. Kathryn had 
spoken of Villach's spies. Perhaps the page was in 
His Grace of Villach's employ. " But the thought 
seemed barren of result on the case, and I dismissed 
it without a remark. 

My kinsman was speaking. "I make a guess, Judge, 
you have run down the relic. ,, His lordship's thin, 
ingratiating lips had followed the use of his eyes in 
observing that Dresden was growing calmer, with a 
peculiar glow of satisfaction settling in his face. 

"Possibly," said the barrister, smiling somewhat at 
my kinsman's penetration. 

"Got it?" drawled his lordship, slipping curiously 
from the' back of the chair into its seat. 

Dresden enjoyed a whiff of his cigar before reply- 
ing. "What makes you think so, my lord?" he asked 
at length. 

My kinsman had a ready answer. "The fact that 
you sent for Dutaith. You are not a man, Judge, to 
go through a long story like that about the negro just 
to tell it. Your time is too valuable." 

Dresden did not delay the truth. "I haven't the 
relic, but I admit I expect it. The offer came to Davis, 
Percy's art dealer. There was an actual cross and 
chain *for sale to fit the magazine's description. Percy 
flashed back an order to buy at any price, taking my 
counsel. The dealer tried to snap it up, but the present 
owner prefers to deliver it direct into our hands. So 
it is coming by special messenger." TYvt usvxaX^j \&axA 
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lips were visited with a savage smile. "Then we shall 
see what we shall see." 

"Percy, the buyer, not yourself?" murmured his 
lordship.' 

"Yes. I am to send for him to-night when things 
have taken shape far enough to need him. He has 
an expert ready to examine the relic with us. I shall 
not bother Percy until the specialist has looked the 
thing over." 

Rexaull was curious over the expert, and the bar- 
rister explained in short sentences. Douglas had ad- 
vertised for an expert on relics. He had received four 
answers. None of the interviews had been satisfac- 
tory. A fifth person had been found. Douglas was 
overwhelmingly for him at once. This specialist could 
arrive within ten minutes after telephone call. Beyond 
knowing nothing about the man's name and only that 
he was a marvel in his profession, Dresden could con- 
fess to no further information. 

The barrister filled his glass with brandy once more, 
and suggested that we descend to the den where the 
messenger could be better received. He picked up the 
magazine on the way to the door and applied a match 
to the offending pages, which he tore from the covers 
and laid in the grate. 

There was a faltering tap on the door of the den 
directly we had entered and closed it. When it swung 
open a quivering black face looked in. 
f It has come, Master Dresden." 
The messenger is here?" 

"In the hall, sir." 

"Show him up." 
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The messenger stood presently in the door. As he 
nodded to Dresden with a forbidding razor-like glint 
in his eye, I was startled. It was John Spear ! 

He was in perfect composure and did not forget 
to tap his gargoyle with a sardonic smile, which sent 
a shiver through the black as he disappeared. 

"I deliver a sealed package into your hands," said 
an even, provoking voice. "I have let little grass grow 
getting here." 

He took the offered chair and sat down with ease. 

"Have you any communication ?" asked the barrister, 
now returned to *his suave self, and offering no haste. 

"It is in the sealed packet there," the messenger re- 
sponded, giving his gargoyle a leap from its flames. 

Lord Rexaull had taken his former attitude on the 
back of a chair. His malicious, vibrating voice was its 
softest when he spoke. "Are you not the celebrated 
John Spear?" 

The messenger lifted his chin, running his eyes from 
the smut hair to the small, shapely feet of his inter- 
rogator, and smiled. He had a round, cherub face, as 
dainty as a girl's and filled with an amazing coquetry. 

"You admit it, then?" was Rexaull's thrust. 

The messenger, with still elevated chin, swept up 
a flash of keen blue eyes. Marvelously like Tours, 
they were! 

Rexaull, with the serpentine cunning in his nature, 
tempted him over the ash of his cigar. Spear sipped 
the beverage slowly that Dresden had poured for him, 
and gave his lordship cunning for cunning. The bar- 
rister was content to leave the question of identity 
with Rexaull and broke the seal of the package. A 
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letter lay under the first folds of the wrapper. He 
read it carefully before speaking. Then he addressed 
us. 

"The communication is type-written, brief, and with- 
out signature. It turns the relic over to Percy at some- 
thing less than it cost the owner. Admiration is ex- 
pressed in our courage to adventure the ownership, 
and we are wished good luck. Check may be made 
out to the order of some obscure Philadelphia manu- 
facturing concern. — Hold ! Here is a second sheet." 

There was the razor-like glint flashing from Spear 
to Rexaull, as Dresden looked over the new matter. 
In a minute the barrister was speaking again. 

"This paper is in the form of a contract, Mr. Spear 
being named attorney for the selling party. It is to be 
contracted that, for as much as the ornament is of- 
fered at less than the price it would bring in the open 
market, we are to agree to waive certain legal rights." 

Judge Dresden bit his lips as he went on. 

"The legal rights to be waived are set out distinctly. 
If our house, or houses, offices, or other properties 
shall be invaded at any time by any one interested in 
the return of the relic to its original owners, we are 
not to prosecute, at law, the said offending person or 
persons. Provided, however, that if we discover any 
one in the act of entering our houses or other proper- 
ties, we may exercise our legal rights at our discretion. 
It ijMdso provided that we may seek, by every meaus, 
to discover such intruders, but may not prosecute 
them, nor publish their names to the world, lest the 
innocent suffer with the guilty. In agreeing to do 
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this, we are assured that our lives shall not be threat- 
ened." 

"Deucedly clever/' muttered his lordship, giving his 
wrist the familiar twirl as his hand sought his hair. 
At that the provokng cherub opposite him twisted his 
wrist to flip his gargoyle. 

Dresden turned to Spear with a question. 
c Do you know the writer?" 
c Of which paper?" asked the cherub. 
The writer of the second," suggested the barrister, 
with a look which promised that he would go from 
it to the first. 

"Named as his attorney, I might decline to answer," 
replied Spear. "But the fact is, gentlemen, the 
packet has been tampered with. The one who sells 
the relic knows nothing of the second paper. And I, 
gentlemen, have yet to learn the name of my client. I 
am offered a bribe in the contract, I suppose, in order 
that I may keep still.' 

"You talk in riddles," said Dresden. 

"Because the package was riddled," said the cherub. 
"I do not mind saying that I did not hasten all the 
way here. I suspected that a certain friend of yours 
was very curious over the packet. I stopped at the 
club where his agent could take a peep. Accidentally 
he seems to have slipped in the contract. Have you 
any house-breakers among your friends, Judge Dres- 
den? If so, they are afraid of you at law if not in 
residence." 

He was so irresistible that Dresden laughed. "As 
my attorney, what would you advise me to do about 
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the enclosed contract ?" said the barrister, still smil- 
ing. 

"Use it to bait your subtle friend on the sly," said 
Spear in a flash. "File it away for some better day. 
If your house has been entered, the author of that is 
the chap." 

"Thanks ; send in bill for service at any time," said 
the barrister, biting his lips again. "Do you know the 
villain?" 

"Think I do, but you would not believe me. Make 
the discovery for yourself, Judge." 

"The first communication, then," said Dresden, with 
a quaint smile kindled by the cherub face. "Do you 
know the name of the writer?" 

"As his attorney, I decline to answer, Judge." 

"Have you had anything to do with the relic previ- 
ous to the present time?" 

"Nothing whatever," returned Spear, without tri- 
fling. 

"Absolutely nothing?" 

"Absolutely." 

"Do you know the contents of the box?" 

"Yes." 

"Can you be seen again, if wanted?" 

"My name and office is in the telephone book." 

"Of course, of course. Are you to take the check ?" 

"No; mail it direct to Philadelphia." 

"Did you bring the packet all the way from Phila- 
delphia this evening?" 

"I decline to answer." 

"Did you go to Philadelphia for it?" 

"I decline to answer." 
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His lordship interposed with a question. "What 
would you say to entering our employ later as an 
attorney to ferret out this matter?" 

"Nope," was the reply, with a thread of churlish- 
ness. 

"Positively?" 

The razor-like glint was the answer. 

Dresden looked reflectively, but as the cherub had 
arisen, he rang the bell courteously. "An attendant 
will see you to the door, Mr. Spear. My thanks for 
your hint." 

When John Spear had departed, Dresden settled 
down within easy reach of the glasses and cigars, our- 
selves about him, and took up the packet. After con- 
siderable unwrapping, he came to the casket whose 
carvings in the magazine article had tantalized him. 
It was exactly the rude silver-work proclaimed in the 
descriptive pages of the offensive periodical. 

"The handiwork is venerable," observed his lord- 
ship. 

Dresden opened the casket without replying to the 
comment. A silver necklace lay coiled within. In the 
center of the coil was a curious pendant in the form 
of a cross that was out of proportion to the necklace. 
The craftsmanship of the cross was crude but interest- 
ing. It was of the type known in heraldry as the 
cross crosslet and fitche. In form it resembled a dag- 
ger or a cross with its lower extremity pointed. 'J'ime 
seemed to have battered away the lower portion. At 
least, it was wanting in part. 

The barrister fingered the arms of the cross mi- 
nutely. In doing so, he discovered that the right arm 
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appeared somewhat loose. He examined this. At 
the slightest pressure it closed with a snap and became 
rigid. He remarked that he had apparently done a 
careless thing. The crosslet now resisted every effort 
of his fingers to move it. There was a spring some- 
where, doubtless. He tried the top. It turned from 
right to left, in the opposite manner of the stem of 
a watch. But there was no connection between the 
top and the right arm. He tried the left arm. The 
secret was there. It turned, releasing the right arm 
directly. 

The end showed itself attached to a delicate cylinder 
of half the length of the barrister's middle finger. This 
was wrapped to the thickness of a lead pencil with a 
fine vellum now yellow with age. This parchment 
was fastened to the cylinder, which was of silver. 
When unrolled it made a miniature scroll, one side 
of which was covered with Latin, rude and minutely 
lettered. 

The Latin was beyond our accomplishment. But on 
the reverse side there was a single sentence in French, 
printed in a delicate, possibly feminine hand. Re- 
ligious faith, perhaps distress, appeared in the sen- 
tence, which was a quotation from the Bible. The 
writing was recent beyond doubt. 

Elle ne se rejouit point de Tin justice, mais 
elle se rejouit de la verite; elle excuse tout, 
elle croit tout, elle espere tout, elle supporte 
tout. 

Dresden brushed the ash of his cigar on the "N" of 
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an old Buonaparte plate, and pulled the telephone 
around. He was giving the summons to Percy's ex- 
pert. 

"We will have no delaying, gentlemen. The next 
thing is to take up the thread." 

Rexaull spoke his mind. "You can hardly afford 
to blunder at the very outset of this perhaps important 
matter. Are you certain that Percy's man has ability 
and trustworthiness ?" 

Dresden smiled. "I have thought of that since Spear 
gave us that hint. I think it will be well to question 
the expert closely." 

He placed the casket in a closet, dropping the cross 
and chain into a corner of the table drawer, which 
he closed with care. A chair was drawn for the ex- 
pert on the opposite side of the table. The wrappings 
were folded and put in the closet with the casket. 

^e had not long to wait before the door opened 
upon the most wonderful man the modern world has 
seen. 



CHAPTER VII 



SAUL MARMADUKE 



HE was a tall, slender, prepossessing man with a 
virile physique, a strong attractive face, and 
eyes that won me to him with subtle fascination. Like 
the famous eyes of Maitland Varne, they were either 
blue or black according to the flash of his mind. Unlike 
Varne, he strangely reminded me of some one whom 
he resembled, yet in so faint a degree as to elude my 
memory. He had a way of slipping his hands into his 
coat pockets, and when he did so I could imagine, at 
times, that I heard a delicate silvery, but muffled sound 
of bells. The bells were not always the same. Some- 
times the tone was middle C. Then again I thought 
the sound was in the alto key. Once or twice it seemed 
that I must be hearing the echoes of far distant chimes. 

Dresden opened with a rapid cross-fire directly. 

"Have a seat, please. So you are the expert?" 

He nodded quietly. 

"You are reputed to be a regular Sherlock Holmes 
in running down mysterious parchments and the like ?" 
f Am I ?" he said, with no change of muscles. 
'Forty years old about, I am told ?" 

Again the simple, pleasant nod. 

"Marrried?" 

"My wife is dead." 
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"Children ?" 

"One." 

"Boy or girl ; how old and where is he ?" 

"My daughter is past eighteen and just now abroad." 

"Leaves you free for some hard, perhaps dangerous 
work, then?" 

"Free in the main, as I explained to Mr. Percy." 

"Could we trust you absolutely ?" put in Rexaull. 

He flashed him a glance in which self-respect and 
natural resentment were instantly flaming. 

Dresden waved him to keep his seat. "Of course 
Mr. Percy undertakes to establish your honesty. But 
the business demands carefulness. Where were you 
born?" 

"England." 

"Are you a college man ?" 

"Oxford." 

"So?" looking him over severely. "Good health?" 

"Perfect." 

"You are a very powerful man physically, I take 
it, your age notwithstanding." 

"Forty-two is not old." 

"Mr. Percy credits you with a remarkable memory. 
So you forget nothing?" 

He had fired up at censure, but made no sign of 
caring for Dresden's praise. His sharp, strong face 
had not altered its angle of inclination against the in- 
quisition. My liking for the face grew upon me 
minute by minute. 

"What is your occupation?" 

"I am connected with De Thaumaturge." 

The statement of his relation to this most twj%- 
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terious body was of tremendous interest to the great 
barrister. He did not look displeased. "Percy failed 
to tell me that," said Dresden. "You are something 
of a favored mortal, then?" 

He answered with an agreeable bend of the head. 

"De Thaumaturge, besides its theatres, is extremely 
exclusive, is it not?" 

"Necessarily so," was the reply. 

"May- 1 ask what is your official position in De 
Thaumaturge?" asked Dresden, the low, mysterious 
sound of the bells falling upon my ears as his voice died 
away. 

"I happen to be its 'ghost' or president," he said 
with a smile. 

Dresden returned the smile. "I have been curious 
sometimes to know why a dramatic, semi-political, 
very mysterious and secretive club should call its presi- 
dent the 'ghost'," he said inquisitively. 

"It is a title that was given to it by a half-wit genius 
and it has stuck," he said, in a voice that could not 
restrain a tender note. 

"Since you are the ghost of De Thaumaturge, then," 
said Dresden, "I happen to know your name, which 
Mr. Percy did not tell me. You are Saul Hathering- 
ton." 

"Yes, or Saul Marmaduke," he replied, speaking the 
last name in so low a tone that it could have been heard 
by my ears only. Dresden was uncertain of the re- 
ply, and he repeated that he was Saul Hatherington. 
The half-whisper that thrilled me beyond words had 
been spoken then to me ! 

It was too jubilant a moment. I began to pinch my- 
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aelf vigorously, boy fashion, believing that it was all 
but a .dream. The astonishment and bliss was too im- 
possibly perfect for a man of twenty-five. This man 
whom I had already adopted as the most wonderful 
person in the world — this very wizard of brain and 
heart — it could not be true that he, the charmer and 
monopoly of our childhood's dreams, was now before 
me. It was only another delicious vision of the night 
from which there could be nothing but a rude awaken- 
ing. For two reasons it must be that I was in idle 
slumber — the fancy that I had been visited by my 
cousin, Vivian, in flesh and blood, and the strange ap- 
pearance of the cross and chain. To add to my con- 
viction of the unreality of the scene, I now seemed to 
hear the faintest echo of chimes when the hands of the 
ghost of De Thaumaturge went into his pockets. 

But there, before my eyes, was the strong, subtle, 
attractive, wonderful face, and the splendid frame in- 
stinct, as the face, with a mystery of purpose that de- 
fied delineation. The sight was thrilling. The face 
and form and manner of the man carried a sense of 
greatness and newness that would have been impossible 
to the mere fancies of a dream. Then before me was 
my sinister kinsman, and opposite him the great barris- 
ter, now visibly affected that the ghost of De Thau- 
maturge had volunteered to solve the mystery of the 
relic. 

Suddenly— doubtless from a wonderful look that 
Saul Marmaduke gave me — I became possessed with 
the thought that it was the moment when the real 
drama, of which Kathryn had so often hinted, had 
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opened in earnest. It made me fasten myself upon 
each move that was now made. 

Dresden was already shifting his cross-fire. His 
question was not wanting a touch of deference. "I am 
sure that you must know a good deal about old coins, 
books, metals, and the like, President Hatherington ?" 

Saul Marmaduke answered in exactly the same voice 
as before, to the tenor that he had indulged in anti- 
quarian pursuits at times. 

The barrister paused with the air of resting his 
case, but Lord Rexaull, nothing impressed as Dresden, 
now assumed the questioning. 

"You have read a good deal on the subject, I sup- 
pose?" 

"Now and then," said the ghost of De Thaumaturge, 
coldly. 

'Done anything along that line recently?" 
'No." The answer was with the same frigidity. 

"Are you open to an exclusive engagement in a mat- 
ter of such kind with us ?" 

He answered curtly to the effect that it was under- 
stood how he chanced to be told of the relic. He 
would, of course, be glad to be of any service that did 
not conflict with his other duties. 

"Suppose it should send you abroad?" 

"I have operated there." 

"Where?" 

"In the capitals." 

"Several languages, then?" 

"Yes." 

"Did you specialize at Oxford in antiquarian mat- 
ters?" 
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"A little." 

"Are you brave?" 

He did not reply. 

"I have it from Percy," said Edward Dresden, a 
trifle disturbed at the questions, "that Saul Hathering- 
ton is not afraid of man or devil." 

"Has Mr. Percy heard of you before?" 

"I operated for his father." 

"Indeed ? — that is fine !" interposed the barrister. 

"More than once?" continued his lordship. 

"On several occasions." 

"Rexaull wheeled in his chair and faced him vigor- 
ously. Marmaduke returned look for look. 

Character will win every time, I suppose. After an 
interval, his lordship indulging in no further questions, 
Dresden surrendered completely. "What is your 
opinion of that trinket?" he said, opening the drawer 
and giving him the relic. 

Marmaduke received the cross and chain with eager- 
ness. His experienced eye acquainted him with the 
value of the curio at first glance. The animation on 
his face was amazing to watch. He proceeded to 
examine the relic with regard to its workmanship, the 
style of the links of the chain, and the nature of the 
cross. Gradually a change swept his countenance. 
The bright look deepened into perplexity. The muscles 
of his face grew rigid. 

"It puzzles you, I see," ventured the barrister, at 
length. 

He laid the relic back upon the table without a 
word. 

"You don't give it up !" snarled my kinsman, show- 
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ing his contempt that the expert had not discovered as 
much, apparently, as had we ourselves. Dresden fol- 
lowed his lordship's exclamation with a more hopeful 
look of inquiry, to which the expert made his reply. 

"It isn't that," he said calmly. "I will make the as- 
sertion, however, that you found a spring in one of 
those crosslets." 

I had noticed that he did not finger the crosslets, 
so that his reply seemed the more wonderful to me. 
The same thing had impressed Dresden, who spoke 
with concealed approbation, from a barrister's habit 
of caution. "Well, what are you driving at, my dear 
sir?" 

"An outlet," he returned dryly, somewhat hoarsely. 
The perplexity had not departed from his face, arid 
there was an abstraction in his eyes that mystified me. 
He kept us waiting some moments. This to my re- 
gret, for I read the malice in Rexaull's eyes. He 
plainly disliked the expert. 

It came to me in a flash. Undoubtedly Saul Marma- 
duke was at work recalling something which could 
have entered his mind but indistinctly, perhaps at a 
very remote period of his life. It proved a good 
guess. 

"I remember," he began slowly, "that it should be in 
the right end." 

He swept his long forefinger across the relic until it 
pointed to the right crosslet. There it remained fixed, 
as if locked by some process within his brain. With 
the movement of his finger his eyes broke into a blaze 
of conviction, until every line of his features seemed 
to radiate the certainty. 
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For the first time in; my life, I felt myself in the 
presence of a human intellectual dynamo. 

"Ha! I have it! It was an old musty record in 
the library of Queen's College, taken from a plundered 
monastery. I have it all!" 

He caught up the chain again with his first eager- 
ness, to examine the rude bead-like links. "These 
must have hurt the flesh," he commented sententiously. 
"The knight was to wear the monk's gift under his 
clothing. If he dishonored his vow he must do penance 
by letting the cross go. But keeping the penalty. The 
penalty? — ah, I remember! It was lodged here in 
the fitche of the cross." 

"The absence of this part," he continued, with the 
same deliberateness, "speaks volumes. If the knight 
had wronged his father but was honorable, he sur- 
rendered his legacy, accepting the penalty of wearing 
the pointed base of the cross over his heart to his 
dying day. It was released by a twist of the top end, 
and contained a scroll, which it must have pained him 
often to read." 

He smiled in a pleased sort of a way. "The knight 
in question appears to have been honorable. For 
while the cross is here, the end, as you note, is ab- 
sent." 

He had detected markings that had escaped us, as 
was apparent when he passed the relic across the table 
to the barrister. "You can trace stars quite readily 
on the silver by tilting the cross to the light. Those 
little markings have significance. In some old relics 
of the kind they are wanting. When present they 
show that the penalty imposed is provisional. They 
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declare that the suffering to be endured may not be 
for all time. They indicate mercy. Mercy, however, 
that is dependent upon the heart of him to whom the 
cross comes when the knight has parted from his 
heirloom." 

"You are speaking in riddles now/' said Dresden, 
quizzically. 

The smile was on Saul Marmaduke's lips again. 
"Only because I remember a certain page of a cer- 
tain book that I took down in college days from a 
dark shelf in Queens. — If you will turn the left cross- 
let there, the monk's appeal for mercy on behalf of 
the knight may possibly stare you in the face. It 
will probably be in the form of a roll wound around 
a pin in there." 

My admiration was unbounded. He had brought 
reality out of the most forsaken corners of his brain. 
I marveled at his wonderful exactness. It pleased 
Dresden, too, for he offered Marmaduke the relic 
immediately. 

"Well, Mr. Hatherington, your memory has scored 
you a triumph ! Would you care to look at the cross- 
let yourself?" 

He took the cross with a look of pardonable pride. 
I observed that his fingers trembled a trifle with ex- 
citement as Jie drew out the cylinder. "We have 
memory of a good many romantic things that we nqver 
expect to see," he said fondly, caressing the scroll in 
a way that revealed the artist in his nature. "When 
we get such a gem in our hands it is keen fun, isn't 
it?" 
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The cylinder brought an exclamation from him. 
"Just as I thought !" 

We watched him unroll the parchment. The writ- 
ing engaged his attention at once. 

"Can you read the Latin ?" 

Dresden did not desire an answer to his inquiry 
until the expert had shared his cigar case and the but- 
ler had answered the bell with a fresh assortment of 
liquors. But Saul Marmaduke surprised us by de- 
clining the hospitality. 

"Stimulating to the imagination but fatal to the 
demands of memory, I find," he said simply. "I am 
naturally fond of tobacco and wines, but they cloud 
the canvas for me. I cannot look backward vividly 
when I indulge." 

"Well, you have charmed me, and in art I dream," 
cried Dresden, dropping back in his chair to enjoy 
a perfecto, with the exquisite sense of the wizard's 
conquest brightening his own mind. 

Saul Marmaduke lost the remark in his intense in- 
terest in the scroll. There was a lapse of silence under 
the spell of his wrapt devotion to the work of transla- 
tion. 

After a time he looked up ecstatically, breaking upon 
our reverie with a voice of astonishment. "It is the 
Latin of Arnot, the monk of Poncy !" 

My kinsman stirred sarcastically. "Something of 
a fellow, I should judge from your tone?" 
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CHAPTER VIII 



THE MYSTERY DEEPENS 



THE ghost of De Thaumaturge was speaking to 
Himself rather than offering a reply to Gilbert 
Rexaull. "Arnot was a chaplain to Richard I, of Eng- 
land, I recall. He had some brave, some foolish traits. 
History gives him credit for his opposition to the 
Plantagenet's excessive wars. In Coeur de Lion's eyes, 
England existed chiefly to supply him with the sinews 
of war. Arnot thought otherwise." 

"Anything of modern interest in the Latin ?" inter- 
rupted his lordship. 

Marmaduke glanced across the table to Dresden. 

"Shall I read it to you?" 

"Do," said the barrister, with interest. 

Memory comes into its own in Latin. Saul Mar- 
maduke showed that he was master of all forms of the 
dead language. He read without hesitation and with 
the evenness of one giving a paragraph from the news- 
paper. His voice was rich and full, enthralling me 
with the same mysterious power associated with his 
face. He did not affect the sacred style. It made the 
reading sound up-to-date. 
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Brother, take care. Your fellow's frailty turns 
his crown to you. He has pandered his honor 
for gain. A noble house is fallen. Its oath has 
been desecrated. 

Yet there is some hope through you. It is be- 
cause there is an innocent heir of a guilty father 
that this cross conies to you. He parts with the 
heirloom to seek absolution. He is directed what 
he is to do to regain the cross. You may aid him, 
if you will. Consider yourself in him. If your 
heart be generous to return him this relic, your 
liberality will commend him to the grace of 
Heaven. 

"An appeal that explains the French sentence, I 
see," said the barrister, when Saul Marmaduke had 
completed the translation. Dresden repeated the quo- 
tation from St. Paul's classic that we had found on the 
reverse side. "Charity rejoices not in iniquity, but 
rejoices with the truth; bears all things, believes all 
things, hopes all things, endures all things." 

"Apparently the reverse is a like appeal to mercy," 
said the expert, absently. 

Dresden exchanged glances with Rexaull. 

"It means that you have got somebody in your 
power," said my kinsman, with a scornful flash. "In- 
stead of anything to fear, as the article insinuates, 
everything may well fear you." 

"Why, then, did the owner let go?" asked the bar- 
rister, still mystified. 

"Chicken-hearted," said Rexaull, with a sinister 
smile. "His grip failed him at the test." 
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Dresden cast an inquiring look for my opinion, but 
I chose not to undefstand the glance, and he did not 
put the question into words. 

"You think the whole thing is a sell, then?" asked 
the barrister, using American slang. "Is it to make 
myself and Percy appear ridiculous ?" 

Rexaull thought decidedly to the contrary. "It is 
some one who has chosen this form to kneel to you. 
It is a subterfuge from one who has wronged you." 

The glances between the two men did not escape 
me, although I read them obliquely, keeping my eyes 
on Saul Marmaduke. His face was inscrutable, but it 
engaged me tremendously. I thought that I detected 
what might be called the power of the sleuth in him. 
He seemed now to be studying his audience rather than 
the relic. I was sure that he was watching my kins- 
man with an expression which I could not fathom, 
and with a subtlety that escaped him. It convinced me 
that a bigger man than they dreamed was in the room. 
There was a thrill of pleasure in the thought. My kins- 
man's eyes were shotted with things unpleasant enough 
to need a greater than himself in the conduct of the 
affairs at hand. 

At length Marmaduke dropped his eyes to the relic 
in a satisfied way. He had probably gathered all that 
he wished to know. I soon saw from his mental con- 
centration that he was pressing upon a new discovery. 
The flash of the dynamo was again in the man. I 
gave myself to him breathlessly. His face was filled 
with a mind-blaze before which any mystery might 
well shift for ever. He was pale, however, with un- 
accountable emotion. 
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Suddenly he leaped to his feet with excitement and 
gave a turn about the room for control. "It is 
astounding ! incredible !" 

Dresden and Rexaull puffed their cigars curiously, 
taking note of the progress the expert had made in 
the case, while they had conversed a moment aside. 
The expert in action afforded them a new spectacle. 
They openly admired his splendid, nervous figure when 
he lifted himself to his full height to defy the thing 
in his mind. They were equally taken with him when 
he crouched with native cunning under the impulse to 
recast his clues to the rout of his reason. 

Dresden did not hasten him. The sight of a strong 
man battling hopelessly against the inevitable was 
worth whil^ There was everything about the ghost 
of De Thaumaturge to convince the barrister that the 
secret had been penetrated. The expert was in pos- 
session of the identity of the owner of the relic. Dres- 
den, therefore, showed that he would bide his time 
while the wizard worked over his ground. 

At length, Saul Marmaduke flung himself into his 
chair, beaten down by his wit against his will. "I 
think I know the family," he said helplessly. "There 
is no use fighting it off. It is as absolute as daylight. ,, 
In his grim desolation — for such it seemed to me — 
the quality of the sleuth began to work in his brain. 
If he were averse to telling his secret to Dresden or 
before my kinsman, his question afforded him an 
avenue of escape. "To whom do I report my findings, 
gentlemen? Who is the owner of this cross and 
chain ?" 

"Douglas Percy," I answered quickly, divining both 
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the relief of Saul Marmaduke and his power of veil- 
ing it. He was turning his eyes as I spoke, to inter- 
rogate the barrister. 

"The owner is Douglas Percy," said Dresden, fairly, 
although he had observed that my kinsman would have 
had him equivocate long enough to obtain the coveted 
secret. 

"If that be so, is Mr. Percy at hand?" said the ex- 
pert in business-like tones. "I should like to com- 
municate with him direct, keeping one of you as a 
witness. Will Mr. Dutaith be satisfactory, Mr. Dres- 
den r 

The barrister was pleased to say that I would be 
perfectly satisfactory. He touched the bell and was 
told by the servant who made inquiry that Mr. Percy 
was already in the house, awaiting his convenience. 
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CHAPTER IX 



GRAVE CONCERN 



THE first care of the barrister's lips, when Doug- 
las Percy entered the room, was to tell him 
the story of the cross and chain as it now stood. Percy, 
brown from his travels, but as unassuming as ever, 
listened in his quiet, alert way without questions or 
interruptions. His old habit of hearkening with his 
eyes was with him still. This listening look — a straight 
gaze at the speaker until he was through — was diverted 
from time to time to myself, when the face of the 
young nobleman of finance invariably brightened into 
the friendliest of smiles. He at no time noticed 
Rexaull after the short nod of greeting on his en- 
trance, but his bearing was extremely cordial toward 
Saul Marmaduke, white he was matter-of-fact with 
his barrister. 

Before Edward Dresden had wholly completed his 
narrative, a special messenger was brought in by a 
servant with a private business communication which 
proved of utmost importance. The face of the great 
barrister whitened as he read the message. His hand 
trembled when he gave it to my kinsman. He spoke, 
however, to Douglas Percy, with a look of chagrin at 
the latter's calmness. 

95 
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"It informs me that the crash has come/' he mut- 
tered with bitterness and smothered fire. "Ten million 
burned up for us with the first sweep. You know, of 
course ?" 

"Yes," was Percy's reply, its quietness irritating the 
barrister to the point of exasperation. 

"I say " he began, trembling with fire. 

"But not here," interposed my kinsman, with a 
devilish look in his own eyes. "Let us retire to dis- 
cuss it with Mr. Percy." 

Excusing myself to Sir Thrill, I seized the moment 
of their retiring to break from the room in a buoyant 
frame of mind that refused to be dashed by the gloomy 
anger on the faces of my kinsman and the barrister. 
The irresistible impulse had seized me to write Mar- 
guerite Wynne the news. She should hear from my 
pen first the marvelous reality of Saul Marmaduke's 
existence. 

Directed by a servant, I found the writing-room and 
was soon engaged in an act that banished the thought 
of my sinister kinsman. Having finished the letter, I 
placed it with the mail of the house and returned to 
Saul Marmaduke, meeting Douglas Percy at the door. 
He put his arm through mine in a cheerful, affectionate 
way. It seemed to please Saul Marmaduke when we 
entered thus. 

It gave Percy a bit of enjoyment to set the little 
table with the liquors in a corner of the room, for 
drinking was not in his role. He then drew our 
chairs together, in a friendly circle, and sat down with 
us, his handsome face aglow with earnestness. 

"I did not just catch something Judge Dresden said, 
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Mr. Hatherington," he began, taking up the business 
of the relic with expedition, and showing by the title 
of address that he was not in possession of the fact 
that Saul Marmaduke was before him. "It concerned 
what you had said about the character of the old monk 
who make the cross and chain." 

I received the briefest flash from the eyes of the 
ghost of De Thaumaturge. It sealed my impression 
that as yet Saul Marmaduke wished to be known only 
to myself. Then he answered Percy's inquiry. "The 
monk of Poncy was a noble character in the main, Mr. 
Percy; but he was not always wise. In his day he 
originated some very cruel customs. The cross and 
chain in all probability is like to prove another such." 

He reached for the cross as he spoke, and drew out 
the cylinder with the scroll. His eyes were on the 
sentence in French. "The ink of this quotation is 
not eight days old. More than that it is in a feminine 
hand. The barbarism of the relic will at once suggest 
itself to you. In all probability, the? monk never 
dreamed that this heirloom, surviving the ravages of a 
thousand years, would eventually pass into the hands 
of a girl barely out of her teens. Yet, so it has." 

He spoke in a voice of deep concern. "It may well 
cause us anxiety. Depend upon it, a monk of Arnot's 
temperament, writing to knights both strong and bold, 
would lay down conditions for the recovery of the relic 
that may exceed the endurance and safety of the 
tender sex. The monk invests his folly with a relig- 
ious atmosphere. It makes it all the more fascinating 
for a heroic type of mind which is religious, being 
feminine, and adventurous, being young. QVmsw 
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the temptation that there is for a girl of to-day in the 
monk's words: 

This cross cometh to thee, brother, because 
there remaineth an innocent heir of a guilty 
father. He hath already sought absolution by 
parting with this relic. And he hath been di- 
rected how he may be accepted of Heaven. And 
with what works he may regain his father's birth- 
right. 

Caught you the phrase 'and with what works' ? Very 
innocent words when Arnot wrote them, but written 
into an ardent girl's heart, with the venerableness of 
the old cloisters clinging to their very syllables, the 
outcome may be atrocious. If the girl who wrote the 
sentence in French has undertaken to meet the re- 
quirements of the monk, her life may be in utmost 
peril at this very moment." 

His words vibrated with earnestness as he con- 
tinued: "And beyond question she is just the one to 
despise all obstacles and defy all dangers for the sake 
of winning back this heirloom." His words were 
scarcely audible, for he was speaking now with tight 
lips. "Time is too precious to waste, young gentle- 
men. It may seem impossible to you, yet it is certain. 
The handwriting there is that of Lady Vivian Mar- 
court." 

Percy stared with open incredulity, and I was too 
dumb to oppose, fight, as I did, to escape the conclu- 
sion. The recent happenings — the mysterious presence 
^ of Vivian in America; her own declaration that she 
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was under a vow of sacrifice; the matter of her 
strange withdrawal from my companionship and pro- 
tection, — these and a thousand and one considerations 
besides were sending me whirling through the convic- 
tion that Marmaduke had made no wild assertion. I 
put out my hand helplessly toward my staunch Ameri- 
can friend. 

"I believe him, Percy, let us take the proofs." 

My friend was between his first sight of the work- 
ing of the dynamo in Marmaduke and the blank de- 
spair in my own face. The rising protest was buried 
on his lips, while he took my hand in his own strong 
grasp as tenderly as if he had been a woman. His 
voice was husky with feeling. 

"Very well, Arden, we will listen." 

The evidence affected us the more deeply because 
of the stifled passion that throbbed in Marmaduke's 
battered voice. "I remember," he began in his way 
that exalted the significance of the faculty of memory, 
"that one of the knights to side with Arnot against 
Richard Coeur de Lion was a certain John Dutaith, or 
John of Marcourt, for he was called both. The genea- 
logical tables will bear me out." 

I nodded my agreement, being familiar with the 
records. 

"The next step," said Marmaduke. "We are all 
familiar with the Marcourt coat-of-arms." — He was 
talking as much to himself as to us.— "A shield four- 
quartered ; in each quarter the cross-crosslet fitche." 

I again assented, finding a comfort in the wonder- 
ful strength of the faculties of the ghost of De Thau- 
maturge. Percy confessed in his frank fas&fafe. *&«&. 
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he did not recall the details within the shield, though 
he remembered the four divisions upon it. 

Again Marmaduke was adding, as if in soliloquy, 
"The Marcourt motto above the crest is 'La Charite'." 

Percy admitted it, it being, of course, as clear as day 
before my eyes. 

"Below the shield is written, 'Elle espere tout, elle 
support tout/ " 

I remembered, but my American friend had for- 
gotten. 

"Completing the chain of evidence," said Marma- 
duke, measuring his statement, "the handwriting on 
the reverse of the scroll is Lady Vivian's.' 

He saw my utter absence of any remembrance of 
my cousin's handwriting that justified my acquiescence 
in his conclusion. It brought him to unfold his 
premises. 

"It was my business once to learn the handwriting 
of every peer in England. I found that Lady Vivian 
was ambidextrous with the pen. This by accident. 
Her father was absent when I wrote for his signature, 
which I wanted to go with others in a case upon which 
I was working. Lady Vivian sent the signature, sta- 
ting her father's absence. Her note was printed and 
she explained that she was using her left hand, having 
just cut a finger of the right hand. It is curious how 
trifling accidents are always turning up to throw light 
on great cases." 

The implacable logic of the ghost of De Thauma- 
turge, coupled with his incisive memory, left me with- 
out doubt that it was Vivian Marcourt. Percy seemed 
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convinced also, putting the question that was on my 
lips. 

"Granting the truth of your conclusions, Mr. Hather- 
ington, can it be possible that the Duke of Marcourt 
has permitted his daughter to part with the heirloom ?" 

Saul Marmaduke smiled. "That is a mystery — but 
here is the heirloom. In our last analysis a fact stares 
us in the face. We must leap from that to the in- 
ference." 

Percy nodded. "In that case, Arden," he said, 
reaching for the relic, "we can simplify the thing. I 
give back the Dutaith heirloom to a Dutaith. It is 
yours to surrender to Lady Vivian at your earliest 



convenience." 



He put the relic in my hands gallantly as he spoke. 
I thanked him heartily for his delicacy, but expressed 
my regretful conviction. Vivian would not feel that 
she could accept the cross and chain until she had done 
penance in full measure to atone for any real or sup- 
posed misdeeds of her father's. 

Marmaduke supported my judgment. "That is all 
as plain as day from the monk's Latin. Remember 
the charge — 'And he hath been directed how he may 
be accepted of Heaven, and with what works.' That 
is the padlock which will keep the heirloom in your 
possession, Mr. Percy, until the full penance is 
wrought." 

His voice still carried the depression that was 
foreign to his first buoyancy. The tenderness in his 
face led me to ask him why he had excluded Judge 
Dresden from the facts that he was now revealing to 
us. His face brightened at once. 
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"The one redeeming feature about this mystery of 
the cross and chain is the fact that the relic was sold 
to Mr. Percy when there was a magazine offering it 
to Mr. Dresden also. This alone gives me hope that 
all may turn out well. It encourages me to believe that 
a master hand is playing counter to a deep game that 
is on foot." 

A knock at the door interrupted Marmaduke. I ex- 
changed glances with Percy. Could the walls have 
ears? 

A footman entered bearing the wish of Mr. Dresden 
that he might see Mr. Percy again for a few minutes. 
Douglas put his hand on the shoulder of the expert 
as he left the room. It was an action showing his 
appreciation of Saul Hatherington's straight speech. 

When the door had closed, I asked the ghost of De 
Thaumaturge whether he suspected the walls. 

He shook his head and delved into his pocket for a 
paper pad. "You may rest assured that these walls 
have been sounded by an intelligent hand. Every room 
in this house is known — and that not by an intrusion 
on my part. Mr. Dresden needs to beware of his 
friends. If he had interviewed me in his private suite, 
I should have been cautious indeed." 

With these enigmatic words, he gave himself to 
writing notes. A half-dozen fled from his pen, each 
being folded rapidly and placed in a stamped envelope, 
of which he had a large packet. The seventh note was 
not sealed but passed across the table to myself. "If 
you will read that before we go," he said, with deep 
tenderness in his voice. 

I opened the communication at once, and took his 
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strong hand in both of my own, when I had read it. 
He held my grasp affectionately for a moment. Then 
he said, to my astonishment, "I was glad that you 
could write a letter just now to Lady Marguerite 
Wynne, Arden." 

I expressed my amazement at his words. "It is in- 
conceivable to me, Saul Marmaduke, how you can 
know that I wrote a letter to Lady Marguerite just 
now." 

A smile played on his lips. "It is as self-evident 
as appearances can make anything," he said, in a tone 
of quiet happiness. "When you returned to the room 
the mark of ink on your fingers told me that you had 
been writing. The ink was not there when you went 
out. Then your face was indicative of the supremest 
pleasure that a man can enjoy — the pleasure of a 
lover's hope." 

"Even so," I replied, for there was no purpose in 
me to hide aught from Saul Marmaduke, "on what 
ground do you infer that I wrote to Lady Marguerite ? 
I confess that it is true, but I am greatly mystified by 
your accuracy. Why may it not be that I was penning 
a note to my cousin, Vivian, asking her to write Lady 
Marguerite ?" 

"Because Lady Vivian is in the house," he smiled 
again, "and you had your stamp book in your fingers 
when you returned. Then, moreover, you are forbid- 
den correspondence with your cousin." 

"Sir Thrill, I see that you are informed of every- 
thing — it was no secret to you then when the cross 
and chain was laid before you. Am I correct ?" I 
asked dubiously. 
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He shook his head at my question. "There you are 
jumping at conclusions, my dear boy. I know much 
of the intimate life of the Marcourts, but the existence 
of this heirloom was never breathed to me." 

"You are as much surprised as myself, then?" 

"Possibly more so." 

My lips parted to speak again, but a step was passing 
the door, and Saul Marmaduke lifted a cautioning 
hand. "That is the step of Lord Rexaull. I advise 
you to go out for your letter, otherwise I apprehend 
that it may chance never to be delivered to Lady Mar- 
guerite." 

There was no mistaking the look in Saul Marma- 
duke's eyes. I arose and went out immediately. The 
succeeding minute I was confronting my kinsman 
sternly. "Gilbert Rexaull, I will relieve you of that 
letter in your hand, if you please." 

His back was turned as I slipped upon him, but 
he faced me maliciously, without a tremor. "Cer- 
tainly, my dear cousin. I had the thought to bring 
it to you, seeing it in the mail. The address upon the 
envelope reveals the fact that you are ignorant that 
Lady Marguerite Wynne anticipates landing in New 
York before the morning's sun is at meridian." 

He drawled the words with a wicked leer, tossing 
the letter into my hands contemptuously. Wishing 
to have no words with my kinsman, I wheeled on my 
heel and returned to Saul Marmaduke. Marmaduke 
was not surprised to see the letter in my mind. He 
mollified the passion that was rising in my face. 

"Doubtless, he told you that Lady Marguerite is ex- 
pected to-morrow," he said, in a cheery way. "It may 
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be of interest to you to learn that she is coming solely 
because of a letter Saul Marmaduke wrote her two 
weeks ago. She booked almost at once on receiving 
the letter." 

He hearkened to the fall of footsteps without when 
he had finished speaking. At a sign from him I took 
my seat and the door opened. 

It was Douglas, attended by the barrister and my 
kinsman. Percy appeared cheerful, as before, though 
thoughtful. Judge Dresden, looking ugly, had the air 
of the house of death, and the black garb and funereal 
aspect of Rexaull seemed a fitting accompaniment — 
a thin, malicious shadow of the barrister's gloom. 

"Wall Street," said Percy tersely, answering my in- 
quiring look. "The expected raid will be on to-mor- 
row. It means that our losses will pile enormously. 
Maitland Varne has won out against us." 

"Ah." 

Marmaduke had murmured the word with infinite 
care. I detected his relief, notwithstanding. 

"I have come to thank you for your skill," said 
Dresden, addressing Saul Marmaduke ceremoniously. 
"Mr. Percy has assured me that all is well about the 
relic. Some day I hope to learn the details. I come 
to offer you the hospitality of my house. We are 
called out by this infernal business." 

Marmaduke arose, observing that Percy was ex- 
pected to go with the barrister. There was nothing 
af the sycophant in the ghost of De Thaumaturge, for 
he said with a smile that he thought a few millions lost 
to the present company might be a good thing under 
some circumstances. He did not particularize the cir- 
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cumstances, but addressed Percy on the business of the 
cross and chain. 

"It is my impression that you will hear from the 
former owner of the relic as soon as the Philadelphia 
firm has received its check for the relic. If one needs 
a courageous supporter I am relieved to know that 
you will not fail her." 

Having concluded what he had to say, taking 
pleasure in the warmth of Percy's farewell to me for 
the night, ignoring my kinsman completely, but with a 
pleasant nod for Dresden, Saul Marmaduke departed 
with me for my home. An immeasurable content had 
settled upon me, even while I had the sense that my 
services had been rejected for those of Douglas Percy. 
This content was due to the brief note that Saul 
Marmaduke had placed in my hands. 

I have been requested to stick to you until 
the mystery of the relic is solved. Does this 
meet with your pleasure? 

As I now folded away the note for Kathryn Dres- 
den's eyes, I was certain that I heard the echo of the 
liquid chimes. It was a. sweet ripple of bells that 
seemed to have relation to the person of Saul Marma- 
duke. 



CHAPTER X 



THE NIGHT LABORERS 



44T AM dry for a quaff of wine," said Saul Marma- 

JL duke, curiously, directing a pocket telescope 
to a light far down in an excavation, which was going 
on between billboards at the first corner of the Avenue 
from the Dresden palace. "Moreover, I fancy that 
we shall be followed. Here is a good hole to slip 
into for the next quarter of the hour. Meantime our 
good friends whom Lord Rexaull will send out to 
attend us home will have blown past, and we shall 
have the pleasure of the journey unmolested, with the 
wine into the bargain. What say you ? It will prove 
an expensive drink. You'll be required to share the 
cost." 

I begged to stand the entire bill in a breath. It 
brought an amused chuckle from the ghost of De 
Thaumaturge, who produced his paper pad and wrote 
a line upon it. 

"Put it into your pocket until we get out of the 
hole. It is the name of the kind of champagne I like 
to take at this hour of the night." 

The next moment I felt his fist crashing into my 
silk hat, while he pushed his other hand into the sur- 
face of his own headgear. "We can't get the wine 
without dropping down in a tipsy state. And now if 
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you will moisten this mustache and let it adorn your 
upper lip, I will put on this good wig and whiskers." 

In less time than it takes to tell it, the contents of 
his pocket were clapped upon our features, and he had 
hurried me through the slit-like gate in the billboard. 
Simulating the maudlin state which he affected, I fol- 
lowed him down, wonderingly, to the bottom of the 
diggings. 

Whatever else the telescope had revealed to him, 
the light was soon discovered to me to be a little fire 
about which the workmen were eating a bit of lunch. 
I picked my way after the ghost of De Thaumaturge 
without danger of a tumble, for there was a broad, 
straight ledge of rock running down from the street 
to the fire. 

Marmaduke staggered into the camp to the surprise 
of the workmen. Their astonishment was at once con- 
verted into a sense of the ridiculous, as he reeled off 
snatches of drunken songs that betrayed the folly of 
wine. His actions, comical to a fault, gave the im- 
pression intended. The laborers believed that we had 
come from the club, and that the cold, damp air of the 
night, with the oddities of king alcohol, had driven 
us down to their shelter. They made a place for us 
hospitably by the fire. 

"The gents is in a knockout condition," said a voice 
when I copied Saul Marmaduke's gradual exhibition 
of torpor from the warmth of the blaze, and we were 
presently snoring. There was no curiosity on the part 
of the men to disturb our hats which we had jammed 
down over our faces. With a few comments on our 
clothes and apparent easy circumstances, we were left 
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to ourselves. The camp-fire conversation was resumed, 
doubtless at the point where it had been broken off by 
our appearance. 

It was on the news of the day. The rumor of the 
progress of the raid of Maitland Varne on the stocks 
of his rivals was touched upon from pipe to pipe. 
Oddly, the camp was with Varne to a man. The 
laborers contrasted him favorably with the other finan- 
cial leaders. He was counted head and shoulders above 
all the Rothchilds and Rockefellers and Carnegies that 
had ever lived. But this partiality was not due to the 
proneness of human nature to bless the name of the 
winner of a fight. There was a sort of affection for 
Maitland Varne that would have been flattering to 
his ears. The form of direct praise for the supposedly 
richest man in the world was certainly a triumph. I 
took mental note of the exact language that I might 
some day give Varne an inkling of his underground 
friends. Perhaps nothing was so remarkable as a little 
speech made just before the foreman's whistle blew to 
call the men back to their shovels. I caught every syl- 
lable from where I lay with closed eyes and hat 
rammed down to my chin. 

"Has Maitland Varne a heart, say ye? He's all 
heart. Answer him, Bob. You've got the language 
to do it in." 

And Bob did. 

"If you could bring back the millions of men who 
have lived and hungered and died," he began, knock- 
ing the bowl of his pipe against a stone and thanking 
one of the gang for a refilling, as he warmed to his 
subject,— "if you could bring back all the poor fellows 
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as have struggled for an honest footing but was beaten 
back, ground down and heeled into their graves — if 
you could bring them all back, I say, to be born as one 
man in Maitland Varne, with banks of money now, 
but with a soul too big to want to hog it all while the 
same old cussed business goes on, then you'd know he 
had a heart, I reckon! It's the reincarnation — that's 
the word ! — it's the reincarnation, his heart is, of every 
starved but undefeated spirit come back to life to fight 
the old battle, till every poor devil has his due." 

Saul Marmaduke's foot stirred when a supporting 
voice added to the eulogy. "All de time he's as folksy, 
too, as Lincoln. He never does put on no airs, an' he 
hab dat honest look sure.!" 

For some minutes after the whistle blew, Saul Mar- 
maduke lay shaking. When he lifted his head to meet 
my eyes, the merriest twinkle possible was in them by 
the light of the blaze. 

"You might consult the name of the brand of my 
champagne in your vest there," he said below breath, 
sitting up. 

It was the name of Maitland Varne ! 

He gave the paper to a tongue t>f the fire when I 
read the name. Then he stood on his feet. "Rather 
expensive wine for you, my boy, but I thought we 
could get a drink of it down here. It does me a world 
of good, when some old recollections come to the sur- 
face again, to have a quaff of it. If you will take me 
home we can talk to better advantage." 

"How could you have guessed it?" I asked, before 
I stirred. 

"From the Varne-smile that came up through the 
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telescope," he chuckled. "They are beginning to copy 
his famous smile below earth ! Then the action of the 
men's hands, as they talked, showed that they were 
engaged in a discussion in which they all agreed. 
Varne's the likeliest subject on that score. But the 
dyed-in-the-wool Varne-smile — I would know it if I 
saw it in Jupiter !" 



CHAPTER XI 



LADY MARGUERITE'S MOTHER 



THE quarter after three was striking as we en- 
tered my door. I insisted on guiding the ghost 
of De Thaumaturge to the dining-room, where with 
my own hands I served him a repast. He had neither 
eaten nor drunken in Edward Dresden's home, and fell 
to with a right good will once the food was before 
him. 

It was better than a dream. There was Saul Mar- 
maduke in flesh and blood sitting at the very table 
where Vivian Marcourt and Marguerite Wynne had 
sat a dozen years before, with Kathryn Dresden and 
myself talking mysteriously over the fascinating secret 
of Sir Soul ! And already he had awakened more new 
mysteries than I could count on the fingers of my 
two hands. 

"Fine little hunting scene/' he said, looking up at 
the wall. "A Tours, I venture?" 

"Yes, he presented it to me two or three years ago. 
It would have beggared me, I suppose, to have bought 
it, though I should have done so. The young women 
on the horses, near the circle of hounds, are equally 
priceless." 

He laughed, laying down his napkin. "Lady Vivian 
and Lady Marguerite, I see. We have been thinking 
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of them so hard the last twenty minutes that we have 
scarcely spoken." 

Then I told him how around the same board half 
their lifetime before they had nominated him Sir 
Seraph, Sir Thrill, and all the rest. He was the 
Despot, because his secret stirred their curiosity so 
mightily; the Tyrant, because he would never lift the 
veil to satisfy the curiosity ; and the Charmer, because 
they loved him the more for his power of mystery. 

It made him laugh until he cried. "Even old Ezekiel, 
a former slave, has been known to dream that the 
secret came true," I said, with exultation. 

"Ah," he answered, in a tone that made me feel 
again that he knew everything, "I am aware that 
Ezekiel still keeps his eye on you for your proper 
training. If it had not been so, perhaps I would have 
taken a hand myself." 

His affectionate pleasure in making such utterance 
excited my equal wonder. I felt a strange sense of 
being drawn to him irresistibly, for reason other than 
his having fulfilled the legend of Saul Marmaduke, or 
proved himself the wizard of men's deepest secrets. 
Why had his very use of the term "my dear boy," 
during the last few minutes of our acquaintance, given 
me such unaccountable refreshment? 

The mental question was immediately gratified — 
as if the ghost of De Thaumaturge had read my 
thoughts! He pushed back his chair from the table 
and surveyed me with a look of unaffected interest. 
"My dear boy, I have been planning all evening for 
the hour when Saul Marmaduke could give you a short 
sketch of his life. The time has now happily arrived" 
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He made a hasty examination of the doors to satisfy 
himself that we could not possibly be interrupted, lock- 
ing each door as he went around. Then he returned 
to his seat and began in a voice that strangely fought 
for cheerfulness. 

"My boy, for many years I have longed for this 
hour, as passionately as yourself or any of the few to 
whom the secret was confided. Time, I felt, would 
surely bring us together at last. For this reason I 
paid the gypsy, years ago, to sound the name of Saul 
Marmaduke in your ears. Suffice it to say that it is 
only a pseudonym, as is that of Saul Hatherington. 
I created it for your ears and had it invested with 
interest purposely, that we might not be utter strangers 
when the time should be ripe for our meeting. I knew 
that you would turn the name over and over fondly 
as you grew into your young manhood and woman- 
hood. Presently, you will accord me full right for the 
wonder that I excited in your young and romantic 
breasts. ,, 

He touched his lips to the glass of water at his plate 
and continued : "I was born in England and married 
before I was twenty. It was this marriage that could 
not fail to bring us together at last. I married per- 
haps the most beautiful girl in all England. We 
were too young, I think, and too near of age to avoid 
trouble in an early mid-channel. The year following 
the marriage, a babe was born to us. In time the 
child was christened at the altar. Your grandfather 
stood as her godfather, there being a distant blood tie. 
She was a beautiful child and we adored her." 
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I started at the circumstances, but he laid his hand 
upon mine gently. 

"My estates were not broad and they were en- 
cumbered. It called me away from home often, trying 
to get my head above water. In my absence the Duke 
of Marcourt, being the child's godfather, visited my 
home frequently. The old duke was a man with a 
strange power over women. I have thanked God 
many a time that my daughter was born before her 
mother felt her irresistible call to him. It saved the 
planting of the duke's image in the heart of my babe. 
And to-night when I saw Gibert Rexaull, the living 
picture of your grandfather, I thanked Heaven anew." 

He put his thumb against the prong of the heavy 
fork that he had lifted absently, and it bent back under 
the pressure as if it had been a leaden thing. The ac- 
tion accompanied the crushing of his spirit by the 
words he drove to his lips. 

"But after the child's birth, in my absence on affairs, 
the old duke fastened himself in the affections of my 
wife, obliterating my image there forever." 

His head dropped to his breast, but he lifted it 
immediately by sheer force of his will. "Under 
Heaven my wife was a pure woman. Though she 
came to love Marcourt with all the fervor of her pas- 
sionate soul, she was a pure woman. She did not lose 
her head where she had lost her heart. As the duke 
insinuated himself into her affections, helpless as she 
was in his toils, she came to know her only way of 
salvation." 

Again he moistened his lips with the water. 

"She breathed it all to me one night. She loved the 
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duke, yet she loved our child. The two loves were in 
mortal struggle. She must fight out the battle, and she 
knew that she must fight it alone. She confessed that 
it always w r ent against her love of the child when I 
returned to her side. My presence drove her to the 
image of the duke. He had given her so many beau- 
tiful things. There was a perversity in her nature, 
she believed, that would drive her into his arms at 
last, if she could not be permitted to fight her battle 
alone. It was this desperation that made her appeal 
to my love of herself and the child. If I would go 
away with a pledge never, to return to her, promising 
never to make advances to see my child, she would 
undertake the struggle for her life against the tempter. 
She, too, would go away — far away — where no one 
could find her. There she would live it out with her- 
self and her child and God. If she won she would 
come back to me. If she could not win, she would not 
lose, for her life would be short, she knew, with- 
out love. If she died she would die in honor, saving 
our child from that world of pain which too often 
blights the earliest happiness of children." 
A moment he paused, then went on huskily : 
"We parted. She went with our child to that island 
under the Spanish rule where my ancestors won the 
title which still clings to my daughter. It was a poor 
little island then, for in her day the gold had not been 
discovered that has given my daughter the wealth of 
a princess. She went to the island because it was my 
wish that the battle might be fought where the sky 
was bluest and the name of her husband's people most 
revered. She would be guarded there by simple folk 
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from all fear of the duke's intrusion. Then, from the 
island, occasional droppings of her life could come to 
me. I had hope then, for I did not know that blue- 
ness of sky and the honor of a husband's name could 
not weigh with the passion that lies in a woman's 
breast. But she did not deny me the boon. She went 
to the island." 

Once more the head fell, only to be lifted instantly. 
"Three years the struggle lasted. Then they buried 
her. She did not summon me to her side that last 
frail year. She knew that the battle stood against 
me. But she died having won the noblest place she 
could fill in my memory." 

I filled the glass with water again for him. 

"My memory, did I say, Arden ? Aye, in the memory 
of Saul Marmaduke, whom Heaven fated to know the 
utmost vividness of an unforgetting mind. Into the 
riches of Saul Marmaduke's faculty of recollection 
she poured her achievement of the only hope her 
woman's heart had left her. She died in the purity 
of a passionate woman's life." 

He observed the prong of the fork, when he lifted 
it again, and straightened it with a pressure of the 
thumb. 

"When she knew that she must go, she wrote me 
a letter, confessing that it was the duke's power to 
lavish beautiful things upon her and our babe — things 
which I could not afford — that let the duke first steal 
into a place in her heart. After that his worldly fas- 
cinations did the rest. He had lived in glitter all his 
life, and my plain little world could no longer satisfy 
her. She had become enthralled beyond hope and must 
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give up the struggle. She had but one request. Lest 
her daughter might have drunk from the same shrink- 
ing from me through the alchemy of her having had 
the child with her during the hopeless struggle, she 
asked that I keep my pledge never to make advances 
to see the little one. The child had grown more mar- 
velously beautiful. If, when she came to years of 
discretion, she should want to see me, it would be a 
token that my presence could not darken her life." 

In the pause I was too dumb to speak. 

"Eighteen years have passed. Perhaps I have been 
a coward, for the least that I know is of woman. But 
I have never let my child suspect that I am alive. The 
utmost that I have done has been to create the fiction 
of Saul Marmaduke and to weave a subtle fascination 
about it From earliest childhood the title has had 
all the glamour for her that belongs to the legend of 
Santa Claus, and after that to the dream life of young 
romanticism. I do not think that she confessed to you 
how many little surprises have been strewn across her 
life in association with the mystic name of Saul Mar- 
maduke. I can only say that the two maids who at 
tend her personal wants are women who knew hei 
mother's life story and are filled with a passion to make 
Saul Marmaduke's name beautiful and tender and 
true. ,, 

"You supplied the maids then," I said hoarsely, for 
I had guessed the truth. I was listening to the story 
of the father of Marguerite Wynne. 

"I came to the States after her mother's death," 
he continued. "Marguerite was educated in England 
and France. Often I wanted to see her. I hungered 
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to take her in my arms. But I successfully resisted 
the desire. I have been afraid of the outcome of my 
revealing myself to her. Yet it is hardly cowardice. 
I would rather die than beget in her a struggle after 
the manner of her mother's. Just once I crossed the 
ocean, overwhelmed by the passion of my desire to 
look upon the face of my child. When I landed, it 
chanced that I ran upon the youth who is the living 
semblance of your grandfather. It shocked me into 
my senses. I rebooked on the first outgoing steamer 
for the States. At times I have grown less timid and 
have thought again to the same purpose. But always, 
in the hunger of seeing Marguerite, stands the shadow 
of Gilbert Rexaull. It has stayed my wildness. Until 
this hour my memory is void of her image save as a 
babe in her mother's arms." 

"The most beautiful of women," I said, touching his 
hand with something akin to filial affection. The catch 
at my throat he understood. 

"Your own confession you do not need to make, 
my dear boy. I have means of keeping informed. I 
know your mistakes as I realize my own. But in your 
great jealous love, and your innocence of Marguerite's 
inherited nature, you strove vainly for the ideal. It 
issued in a broken friendship. When I would have 
tried to help you mend things, I knew that at best it 
could only be a broken mending. Rexaull had come be- 
tween you. My interference would have been fatal." 

When he had said this I put my arm over his 
shoulder and confessed my deep drawing toward him 
from my first sight of his face. He took my hands 
with eagerness and for many minutes we sat without 
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words. The silence for both of us was the pendulum 
swinging down from the darker to the brighter side. 
Saul Marmaduke had told his life story. Steadily 
his great faculties of endurance and hopefulness were 
lifting him to his wonted cheerfulness. It was a superb 
demonstration that Memory, given her full faculty, 
even in life's darkest gloom, may be relied upon in 
the end to restore us our souls. In his alteration -my 
own buoyancy returned. 

"I can trace a resemblance between you," I said 
at length, a little playfully. "It is very convincing, 
now that I know the relation. It is not your hair, 
for hers is darker. It is not in your eyes, though they 
are blue and black by turns in both of you. It is not 
in your face. It may be your forehead, though I 
could not tell. When I know you better perhaps I 
shall find the key." 

He returned the playfulness. "There you appear to 
be working on your imagination, my boy, and clues 
seldom come from that source. Be assured that Mar- 
guerite is her mother in form and person and char- 
acter. The most competent judge of women I know 
of has told me that she is the exact image of Duroy's 
painting of her mother that hangs in Wynne Manor. 
I have it on the authority of Maitland Varne who, if 
he has a heart, as they said of him down in that hole, 
has placed it in safe keeping." 

"How did you know the secret of Vivian's being 
in New York and at the Dresdens'?" I asked, think- 
ing of her words about her present separation from 
Maitland Varne. 

"From Maitland Varne himself." 
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'Then he is here?" 

"He came on the same ship with your cousin." 

I told him of my cousin's visit, what she had said, 
and what it was her purpose to do. "I marvel that 
Maitland suffers her to undertake the foolish adventure 
of the cross and chain," I added at the end of the 
account. 

He thought a moment before replying. "It is all 
part of the mystery," he said, at length. "Some little 
time ago, Maitland Varne asked me to offer to help 
Douglas Percy in any matters relating to relics. Be- 
yond that Maitland reserved his counsel. Doubtless, 
he could not in honor say more. I gather that from 
what you tell me of the separation between him and 
Lady Vivian." 

"But in sanctioning this separation is Maitland 
wise?" I asked, doubtfully. 

"Ah, there you get his wisdom and knowledge of 
women. He is building for your cousin's love in its 
largest, ever-growing and most surpassing measure. 
Not one man in ten thousand is wise enough and 
strong enough to do that." 

"Now I see you do know something of women." 

He smiled but continued gravely: "Whatever the 
full mystery of the cross may be, it concerns Vivian's 
father. It must do the duke's heart good to know that 
his daughter's love for him will take her through 
fire and water." 

Parental hunger was speaking again in the ghost 
of De Thaumaturge. For the first time I murmured 
his name. "Lord William Wynne, wait!' 

He put out his hand against the title. "Don't dub 
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me, please, Arden. I am a confirmed American. Your 
exhortation for patience is good. The waiting I am 
going to stand. I should like the memory once of 
Marguerite's face beaming upon me, as I have seen 
Lady Vivian when her eyes are lifted to her father's. 
Give me that memory once, I should never lose it. It 
would intoxicate me forever." 

I broke the silence that followed with a question as 
to the extent Maitland Varne might be acquainted 
with the Marcourt relic. 

"He probably knows more about it than any living 
person, unless it be Vivian's father," was the instant 
reply. 

The answer awakened questions that had been slum- 
bering all evening. "Then it was he who sold the relic 
to Percy ?" I said, disbelieving my question as I asked 
it. 

"Doubtless." 

"O-h!" 

"You may say it to a certainty." 

"Then he cannot believe that Vivian will have to go 
through fire and water." 

"On the contrary, it would all be as plain to him 
as black and white." 

"But by retaining the ownership of the relic he could 
have helped her in a thousand affectionate ways." 

"In a thousand affectionate ways, yes; but not in 
the best way. And the good is never the enemy of 
the best with Maitland Varne." 

"How you believe in him! I shall tell him. that 
some day along with the item of that fellow Bob down 
by the fire." 
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My playful words brougnt a sober look into Saul 
Marmaduke's eyes, and he spoke feelingly. "I owe 
everything to Maitland Varne. Until I met him my 
career was a failure. I could do nothing worth while. 
A pall settled upon me whenever I tried to make 
money. The moral degradation that follows in the 
wake of money-making weighed upon my faculties. 
Except the haunting sights of memory, nothing seemed 
to stand out before me. I had seen the sacrifices of 
truth and honesy necessary for countless numbers of 
our young men. Then the untold loss of purity and 
goodness demanded of our fairest young women — the 
requirements of position and dress that end with a 
woman's honor in tatters ! If I could have dulled the 
image of that, I could have got on in money-making." 

It darkened his face to look back upon the picture. 
"Happy is the man in the business whirl," he con- 
tinued, "who affords a short memory. The faculty 
of forgetting is the salvation of business. Did memory 
have her full innings in lower Broadway, the game 
of getting money could never be played. With memory 
in play, black could not be painted white — neither in 
lower Broadway nor in its great 'White Way'. If 
men could not forget, the great piles of structures be- 
low the Bridge would be red with as many devils as 
there are rooms in which the reducing of morals to 
cinders goes on in both sexes and all the relations 
of life. These vast structures were for ever haunting 
me as mausoleums to the living dead. When in busi- 
ness, I could never get down to checking up accounts 
that related to money for the image of the fearful 
account society must render to itself sooner or later. 
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To remember in full faculty, is to go to the root of 
things everlastingly. And at the root of all sin is 
the love of money, while at the root of the record in 
the end will be remorse. These things would not be 
obliterated with me." 

If only I could write Saul Marmaduke's tone into 
his words that I am recording! 

"Ten years ago," he said, in conclusion, "I met 
Maitland Varne. He was then just twenty. One day 
he stood before me and said: 'Saul Hatherington, 
under God you have no time to be in the business of 
making money. Some of us must hang on to the 
system until we can change it. That shall be my life's 
work. I hope to help on the day when our pagan 
society shall be done away. To this end I am going 
to keep close to the top of the heap — that I may see 
as far as the farthest. But come with me. You and 
the Duke of Marcourt and I will start a club that the 
duke would like to call "De Thaumaturge". You shall 
head it for us/ " 

He turned to me with a quiet smile, his speech 
done. 

"I think Douglas Percy is drifting toward De 
Thaumaturge," I said, thoughtfully. "I imagine he has 
the De Thaumaturge qualifications. He is a great 
friend of mine. I know him better than Maitland 
Varne. Varne is five years our senior. In America 
that often counts for an age." 

"Just so," returned the ghost of De Thaumaturge, 
being non-committal about Percy and the club. "It 
counts for two ages, taking Maitland Varne into the 
count." 
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He laughed in a musical way that told Maitland 
Varne's deep place in his affections. Coming from 
Saul Marmaduke, the laugh would have flattered a 
king. 

"I more than half believe it was Maitland Varne 
who asked you to stick to me until the Marcourt mys- 
tery is solved," I ventured. 

My new kinsman chuckled and did not deny it. 
"You see he wants to get acquainted with his future 
cousin.' ' 

"Saul Marmaduke," I said, rather liking the pseu- 
donym, "have you any inkling of the nature of the 
'deep game' you hinted about at Dresden's to-night?" 

Strangely my question instantly brought the power 
of the dynamo into the face of the ghost of De Thau- 
maturge again. "I will answer your question first 
with a little introduction," he said, with great earnest- 
ness. "You saw to-night at Judge Dresden's that the 
relic was not sold to him, although he was troubled 
with the appearance of that marked magazine, which 
seemed to dare him to venture the purchase. If you 
will understand that Maitland Varne sold the relic 
to Mr. Percy, who then tried to get Edward Dresden 
to make the purchase ? Certainly not Maitland Varne, 
who could have no motive for thus tempting Judge 
Dresden. Your uncle could not have, done it, for the 
relic had passed beyond him in all honor. Then who 
did harass Edward Dresden in the manner he related, 
and why?" 

"The Duke of Villach," I answered, quickly. 

"It would not do to say that above breath in the 
street, my boy," he said, with a caution. "If that is 
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your belief you have caught an inkling of the deep 
game that is afoot. If the Duke of Villach is great 
enough to make a blind, trusting tool of a man of Ed- 
ward Dresden's astuteness, then he is great indeed. 
But not all men corrupt government with system. Do 
you remember what John Spear said about the tamper- 
ing with that casket?" 

"That Dresden would not believe whose agent it 
was who did the trick," I said. 

"Imitate John Spear in his ability to know and 
yet reserve his counsel," was the earnest advice of the 
ghost of De Thaumaturge. "But going beyond this 
introductory phase of an American situation which will 
soon amaze you," he continued, "I can only say that 
the appearance of the cross and chain just now seems 
satanically timed. — But there goes the clock striking 
five. Let us be good to our nerves for a few hours 
and put ourselves to bed. We shall need clear heads 
before this time to-morrow." 

For one moment I detained him. "The bells, Sir 
Thrill," I said, with some eagerness. "A muffled sound 
of bells has been coming to my ears all the evening." 

"The bells of De Thaumaturge," he answered mys- 
teriously. But his face brightened. 



CHAPTER XII 



LADY MARGUERITE 



I AROSE before noon to find that Saul Marma- 
duke had been astir since ten. Several trunks 
had arrived whose contents, he laughingly said, gave 
evidence that he intended sticking to me like a burr 
with a thousand prickles. The "prickles" were in the 
shape of an innumerable array of disguises which he 
was putting in order in the closets of the suite he was 
to occupy. His face was fresh and he was chuckling 
over the divers garments. Doubtless, many thrilling 
adventures were associated with the varied costumes, 
some of which were odd and even fantastic to the 
extreme, while others were the height of the toggery 
of our ultra-fashionable world. 

"The versatility of the ghost of De Thaumaturge 
is apparent/' I said, when he had hung up a sixth 
successive dress suit. 

He replied by holding up a gardener's simple home- 
spun with a quaint facial disguise. "Your wardrobe, 
perhaps, some fine to-morrow," he said, putting it 
away without further comment. Then he found en- 
thusiasm in the adaptability of my face for the fictions 
of numerous wigs and hairy appendages which he tried 
upon me from time to time in the unpacking. "You 
^ould amount to something with such a face if you 

m 
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were only poor and turned sleuth," he cried, with 
amusement. "Your physiognomy is facile for taking 
on appearances." 

Suddenly his fun ran into a serious vein. "I begin 
to wonder what occupation you have in hand for this 
evening," he said, curiously. 

"Not a solitary thing," I bewailed, with the old sigh 
of disuse clinging to the words. 

He swept me quickly with his keen blue eyes. 
"Would you like to do something hard for me to- 
night?" 

His look had the power of instilling into me for 
once the amiable sorcery of being alive. "Just give 
me the chance !" I cried rapturously. 

My answer was met with a bit of painting done in 
a rather hard voice. "At dark to-night two men will 
meet in Thirty-fourth Street near Sixth Avenue. One 
of them will be Lord Rexaull. The other will be 
Senator Leverett. I think that they will go by way 
of the elevated to One Hundred and Tenth Street. I 
would like to be certain." 

"I crave the employment," I said, much in the same 
voice. "If you will give it to me, nothing shall escape 
me about my kinsman." 

There was a flash of fire in the eyes of the ghost 
of De Thaumaturge. "Well and good. It will be 
at dusk. Do not let Rexaull out of your sight until 
One Hundred and Tenth. Possibly I shall be there to 
do the rest. Else Dare." 

"Dare ?" I cried, remembering Kathryn's last words 
about him. "Is he so important as that ?" 

"Dare is not what he seems, trust me for that," he 
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said, with an air that expressed Saul Marmaduke's 
wish that I forego further questions about him. "But 
we will be ready at dark." 

The early dusk found; him eager for the evening's 
work. I watched him destroy the last vestige of any 
semblance to his real self, after he had enjoyed a 
rhythmical little chuckle over my own possibilities for 
"dressing up". "The evil spirits themselves would not 
suspect you in that tail coat !" he said, with satisfaction 
over his art. "Now, if your motor car is at the door 
we will take it at once. We can pilot ourselves. I will 
let you out in Thirty-fourth Street, and then hike to 
One Hundred and Tenth to be there before you." 

A half hour later he was giving me a final word as 
he dropped me under the Thirty-fourth Street "L" 
station. "Take the same car with Lord Rexaull, and 
if he gets off before One Hundred and Tenth, flash 
me a word by telephone, if you can without losing 
sight of his lordship." 

I had not long to wait. From the direction of 
Fifth Avenue, the tall, thin figure of my kinsman was 
soon darkening the south side of the street. I was on 
the opposite side, having anticipated his approach along 
that pavement. He was alone. Near the middle of 
the block he slowed up. There was a drug store be- 
hind me. I entered, secured a cigar, and came out just 
as a cab drew up at his feet A figure alighted. It 
was not that of a man. In a moment the face turned 
and the fire was burning in my heart — it was Mar- 
guerite Wynne! 

I choked down my passion and lighted my cigar, 
coolly surveying them across the match. They greeted 
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each other cordially, and then Marguerite took my 
kinsman's arm quickly in response to something he had 
said. She glided into unison with his own compelling 
step. They were moving toward the "L" station to 
take a train northward. There was time to cross over 
to Macy's side and run up the belt steps across the 
bridge to the platform before them. 

I dropped a piece of silver for an evening paper as 
I went up the opposite stairs, and was sitting on the 
platform with my eyes on the paper as they came out. 

It was just the bright beautiful night to appeal to 
Marguerite. On such a night we had enjoyed our last 
stroll across an English landscape. 

Marguerite came out upon the platform first, but 
was immediately joined by Lord Rexaull, who was in 
his best spirits. The raid on the allied stocks in which 
he was interested had been arrested, at least for the 
present, which gave him back his soul. 

The figures moved together as one. Marguerite 
was directing the gentleness of the motion. They took 
a swing down the platform away from my seat. It 
ended with fifty of her steps. Then the figures wheeled 
and were approaching me. My heart was beating 
wildly. Would Marguerite know that it was I there 
in the shadows beneath Sir Thrill's careful costuming? 

I would know in a minute. Heavens, how excited 
a man could be! 

Now, they were near enough for the soft, vibrating 
voice of my kinsman to reach my ears. I caught her 
low, amused laugh at something he said. How won- 
derfully, delicately beautiful she looked! — and how 
wholly engaged in the swing of their walk and talk. 
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One step more — would she be drawn instinctively 
to pause before me? — her laugh rippled out sweetly 
again — and they had passed. She had walked away in 
blissful unconsciousness of my presence. 

The train was delayed. They had time to recede to 
the far length of the platform once more. Again they 
completed the full hundred steps and came back in the 
charm of the same rhythm of movement that stiffened 
my heart. 

In the car — I passed in behind them as the train drew 
up and took a seat directly opposite them — she took 
off one of her tan gloves. It freed her right hand. The 
second glove did not follow to relieve my suspense. 

The car was empty save for ourselves. Their con- 
versation was animated, though for the most part be- 
low voice. I was fairly within the range of her eyes 
as she murmured on in the sentences that I could not 
distinguish. She measured me with a single glance 
as I entered. It was the sole attention that she paid 
me. My disguise was complete. 

His lordship's eyes fell to a new watch that lay on 
her bosom. She looked from it fondly to my kins- 
man. It furnished a center for their attention. She 
took it from its pin to show it to him. It was torment 
to witness the poetry of every thing between them. 
He asked if she was tired. The music of his tones 
was execrable. Three names reached my ears. The 
name of the play they would attend later in the eve- 
ning ; the name of a place of dining ; and the name of 
Senator Leverett. 

It was an age of misery to One Hundred and Tenth 
Street. There they got off. I followed them out with 
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every emotion raging. A hand was laid on my arm 
before I could enter the elevator to descend with them 
to the street. 

It was Saul Marmaduke. 

"I turned away that I should not see her," he said 
in a husky voice. "I had not promised her mother 
not to see her, but I could not bring myself to look 
upon her first with the image of the old duke at her 
side. But, oh, the thrill of being near her! I heard 
her voice — the sweet low musical voice of her mother 
in the days of her joy !" 

I would have taken the stairs down, dragging Sir 
Soul with me, but he held me in his powerful grasp. 
"No, no, my boy, Dare is caring for everything down 
there. They are going to meet Senator Leverett. 
Rexaull wants to talk with him about the mother of the 
half-wit genius. Then they are going to the theatre." 

"And after that they will have supper at Kings 
Arms," I flamed. 

He put an envelope in my hand. "This came by 
special messenger to your home just after we left to- 
night. I found it when I returned to get something 
for Dare." 

I opened the letter with a nervous hand and read : 

Dear Arden: 

Senator Leverett and myself feel that an oppor- 
tunity will be given to you to-night to witness a 
scene which will acquaint you with facts concern- 
ing your uncle. Your uncle will have supper at 
Kings Arms after the theatre. A guide will be 
at the hotel to assist you in what you may do. 
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Earnestly hoping that your appointments will per- 
mit the service, Edward Dresden. 

I gave the note to Saul Marmaduke, whose face sad- 
dened as he read it. "It is the old truth that what we 
have lived and done follows us," he said, in a tone 
of pain. "Keep your contract and go, my boy." 

I pressed his hand fervently, meeting his deep wist- 
ful eyes, with a look of affection. He spoke rapidly. 
"Arden, your uncle has given the playrights of De 
Thaumaturge his life's history as material for an opera 
that he wishes to become part of his influence on the 
members of De Thaumaturge. It will be given to-night 
before an audience composed entirely of the club mem- 
bers. He would like to make one exception — your- 
self. It will be a vivid drama. Possibly it will startle 
you, but if you will remember the purpose of the opera ; 
that it will never be repeated; that it is given to men 
and women in whose breasts all secrets are faithfully 
locked; and that Tours has painted the scenes, while 
Tours with Kathryn has made the score of the orches- 
tration as it has fallen from the creative fingers of a 
boy genius who is nearly a witling, you will be in a 
frame of mind to appreciate it. The acting will be 
superb. Henriccii, Bellammo, and Cascalla are all in 
in the cast. If you seek a further reason for the 
presentation at this time, remember that the club is a 
keen body of men and women. Every week the theatre 
produces something for the club-membership alone. 
It cements the purpose and attachment of the strongest 
body of men in the world. When you have listened to 
the opera you will admit that the fearlessness and 
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temper, comradery and resources, compactness and 
fidelity, mystery and strength of the club Is unique. 
And once more remember that the opera is now given 
because your cousin Vivian is just entering upon a 
course of great danger that needs all the intelligence 
and sympathetic aid that every member of the club can 
give her. You will go ?" 
'Certainly, Sir Thrill." 

Then I would remove the disguise. The Morton is 
near De Thaumaturge — just opposite Kings Arms. It 
is one of Maitland Varne's hotels. This key will let 
you into room thirteen, which is one of my robing 
rooms. There you will find everything that your un- 
costuming may demand." 

Another train was arriving, and he spoke hurriedly 
with grave lips. "Your note from Edward Dresden is 
another evidence of Dresden's innocence and the Duke 
of Villach's craft. Kings Arms is owned by Villach. If 
you will grasp the idea that Villach is fully determined 
to extend his clutch upon the politics of the land, you 
will not wonder that he has listening chambers and 
secret doors in his hotels. Few, indeed, know that 
he is in the hotel business. But he knows the value 
of it for the extending of his surveillance, that his 
cause of corrupting legislation and government may 
go forward diligently. It is the time when the money 
power intends to throttle the craze of insurgency that 
has arisen in the land. It takes a scouting system to 
accomplish this. Villach feels equal to the demands. 
Just now he will play the spy on the secrets of your 
uncle's life. Remember, my boy, that there are things 
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in your uncle's life which he has long repented of. 
Be generous toward him. But let us be going." 

In the motor car I pressed him for an explanation 
of the mystery of faint bells which I had been hearing 
again. "You said, Sir Thrill, that they were the bells 
of De Thaumaturge/' I cried. "I know that they fol- 
low your person. Sometimes I hear them in middle 
C. Again there is a little alto peal. And I am sure 
that I have heard a faint breath of muffled chimes again 
to-night." 

"You have an ear for sound," said Saul Marmaduke, 
quaintly. The bells are three. They are the invention 
of the half-wit genius whose music you will hear to- 
night at the opera. The club is very fond of the boy. 
Every member carries at least the C bells. They are 
rung to sound forth the purpose of De Thaumaturge. 
When sounded, the clubmen are accustomed to men- 
tally repeat this purpose — 'De Thaumaturge exists 
that the people may have the power to know — vividly, 
intimately, fearlessly, everlastingly — even above what 
the money-power knows.' " 

"And the alto bells ?" I asked. 

"Sound the note of suffering that must go with the 
purpose. 'The comrades of De Thaumaturge are will- 
ing to pay the price.' " 

"The chimes seem more tender," I said, impressed 
with Saul Marmaduke's grave voice. 

"They sound that the heart may know love," he 
answered, with his hand upon the wheel. Only once 
he turned. "Arden, you will witness to-night at Kings 
Arms the power of money to know. Where its special 
privileges are attacked, money has the power to know 
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vividly, intimately, fearlessly. Just now its special 
privilege to corrupt law and government is attacked. 
Therefore, be assured that Villach's Kings Arms is 
honeycombed with audience chambers." 

"What do you mean by 'money power', Sir Thrill ?" 
I asked, to be certain that I understood him. 

He answered with a question : "What is the power 
that bribes congressmen, corrupts legislatures, steals 
the small competitors' secrets, intimidates public opin- 
ion, buys newspapers, dictates editorials, perverts 
justice, doctors the statutes, manipulates the stock mar- 
ket, fixes prices and rates and schedules, and rewards 
plentifully the powers that obey its will?" 

"And the 'audience chambers'?" I asked. 

"When I spoke of the audience chambers that honey- 
comb Kings Arms," he said, with a stern look in his 
eyes, "I wished you to know that when Villach puts 
up a hundred thousand for political purposes, he makes 
sure the money reaches the spot. The 'Kings Arms' 
method of tapping facts and secrets is a poor, little, 
vulgar way, but Villach scarcely discriminates to a 
nicety. The money-power does not need to be nice." 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE OPERA — LABOR'S CAUSE 

SAUL MARMADUKE had smiled when I asked 
him for my ticket to De Thaumaturge. "Ha, 
my boy, you little know the club ! But they will know 
you. The guard will let you in. None of the favored 
mortals there will need tickets. De Thaumaturge has 
its way of knowing its own." 

As I stood in the foyer of the great theatre I found 
his words fully realized. A secret sign answered for 
the usual bit of pasteboard. Reserved seats there 
seemed to be none, unless it was that the aged were 
honored with the places nearest the stage. The audi- 
ence that was entering gave evidence of the cosmopoli- 
tan nature of the club. Every nationality was repre- 
sented. The men and women looked indeed the keen 
body Saul Marmaduke had pictured. Their temper 
was cheerful and their comradery delightful. There 
was a mystery and reserve about them, however, and 
they were not given to much speaking. 

Although I had been prepared by Sir Thrill, I heard 
with anxiety my cousin's name on the lips of many of 
the Club. Serious preparations were being made to 
guard her in the perils that threatened her. 

I paused to read a simple placard announcing the 
opera : 
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MEMBERSHIP NIGHT IN DE THAUMATURGE 

Drama exclusively for the Club 

Biographical Opera 

TO-NIGHT : THE DUKE OF MARCOURT'S 

OFFERING 

"The POWER LUST' 

ACT I Monastery 

ACT II Powerlust 

ACT III The Forgetting 

ACT IV The Delirium of Love 

ACT V The Awakening 

ACT VI . . Penance 

I entered the theatre and the curtain was soon raised. 
My interest was at once absorbed. The wonderful 
orchestration and Tours' painting of the scenes, with 
the singing, would have held the attention of any man. 
To this was added the knowledge that the theme was 
my uncle's confession of his life. The prophets of 
Israel have pictured for us a day when all secrets of 
life will be portrayed. This to be when life shall have 
had its ending. "Powerlust" gave such a picture 
when my young brain was on fire with the thought of 
the ills of Marcourt Hall and Marguerite Wynne. 

Act I — Monastery 

The curtain of De Thaumaturge arose upon a single 
of light falling upon utter darkness. It was ac- 
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companied with a minor chord from the orchestra 
played in strange, thrilling variations. 

The music died away and the light was withdrawn. 
Silence and blackness reigned. Nothing was outlined 
to stage the opera. 

Then the glimmering of the faintest dusk. Softly 
the brush of entering footsteps. These obeyed the 
rhythm of the strange chords that began again — cross- 
ing, recrossing, retiring. 

The light advanced. There was now a tinge of 
twilight in the scene with a glamour of vague shadows 
eddying, whirling, subsiding. The light was broaden- 
ing imperceptibly until the shadows were seen as 
figures fluttering across a dim tract. 

Against the far horizon the penciled line of moun- 
tain peaks wavered darkly. Toward these the figures 
were receding in obedience to the bewildering cadence 
of the orchestra. 

At the foot of the distant mountain range the scin- 
tillation of a reddish light suddenly flashed — as of a 
fallen star. Toward this light the tremulous figures 
were converging. A sense of destination had entered 
the scene. 

As the figures drew nearer the light, the outline of 
a monastery became distinct. It was seen in a leaden 
gloom. At length the figures were before it, and it 
loomed against the mountain side cold, sombre, gray. 

The weird chords quickened and the shadowy forms 
began to dance wildly about the structure. The frantic 
whirl was momentarily lost to the vision by a return 
of the utter darkness, but the cadence of the dancing 
feet grew clearer. 
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Then a hush of the steps and a flare of light re- 
vealed the figures crowded within the interior of the 
ancient building. The room was a large cell with a 
couch at the far end. About this the muffled form be- 
gan to circle. 

A monk was sleeping upon the bed. He was dream- 
ing. The veil fell from one of the figures and a seraph 
in white was causing the vision of a cross and chain to 
flit before the closed eyes. In his dream the monk 
lifted himself to a sitting posture on the bed. His 
eyes opened and were ravished by the grace of the 
figures and the sight of the cross. The forms halted 
and swept toward the bed. The seraph began to point 
to him the mysteries of the cross. From the bars of 
the sacred emblem scrolls were drawn. These were 
laid upon the foot of the bed. 

At length, with a flourish, the vibrant figures re- 
treated from the couch to the door. A knight entered 
clad in a coat of mail. He passed through the mystic 
circle of dancers, who swept their faces to the floor be- 
fore him. Again the door opened and the dreamer was 
visited with a vision of himself advancing to meet the 
knight. The soldier dropped to his knees. In voice 
he was Bellammo singing in glorious baritone the 
praises of the church. 

The monk — Henriccii's tenor — responded. He was 
acclaiming honor to the knight of the cross. In the 
name of the church he gave him glory. Might the 
knight live long and rule under his sovereign supreme. 
In his household he should be king. Cursed the son 
who should not obey his will. 

There was a second scene in the act laid in the 
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monastery as before. The monk was seen making the 
cross and chain, which in the end he presents to the 
knight amidst a great chorus of voices. The orches- 
tration here was superb. 

Act II — Powerlust 

Again a pall of darkness was upon the stage with 
the fluttering brush of the restless shapes. Then the 
dim outline of the figures eddying and dancing in the 
twilight of an early evening. On the far horizon 
stood a mass of buildings wrapped in lurid smoke. 
Toward these structures the shadowy forms were 
sweeping. A sombre glow ran forward to meet them. 
As they drew nearer it was seen to be the lights of 
a myriad windows. Against these windows a stream 
of human forms were silhouetted. They were pouring 
from the buildings with gestures that drove the flut- 
tering shapes to the ground upon their faces. They 
were met by a concourse of women with babes at their 
breasts and children at their skirts. 

The orchestral cadence gave place to a recitative. 
Bellammo, in plaintive voice, was singing the dire need 
of the people. Labor was closing its last day for a 
period. The wage was excessive and the master had 
said that the toil did not pay. The cry was bitter, for 
winter was coming on and there was no fuel, no cloth- 
ing, no bread. 

A new voice was singing. It was low-pitched, 
satirical and cold. I recognized that it was the voice 
of my grandfather. Cascalla was taking the part. In 
a moment the thin figure of His Grace was seen press- 
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ing into the throng. He was denouncing his working- 
men as cowards and fools. A shudder ran through 
the audience. In the sight of the streaming eyes of 
the women and the half-naked forms of the children, 
the shudder was for the hurt of mankind. 

By the side of His Grace stood a lad. It was the 
duke's eldest son. Tears were in the child's eyes, but 
until his father had dispersed the people he was silent. 
Then his voice was lifted in tenderness for the toilers. 
The sweet child's cry was taken by Henriccii, and 
never had he sung with such soul. 

"Oh, my father, the people have gone into the dark, 
cold and cheerless and broken. The pay of the men 
and boys has been small. They have toiled long — 
even into the night. The mothers and little ones 
looked so forsaken and tired. Let us not cut off the 
price of their bread and shelter. We may go live with 
them, to help them be happy and give them rest. Why 
should we not surprise them and brighten their homes ? 
It would be just fun !" 

But the foolish child-speech was only irritating. 
His Grace would not hear another word. 

With the retirement of the peer and his son, the 
figures rose fiom their faces. The strange prophetic 
minor chord was playing again. The figures obeyed 
the thrilling rhythm — crossing, recrossing, and retir- 
ing, until the last glimmer of light faded from the 
scene. Even then the ebb and flow of their restless 
movement was heard upon the cold ground. 

Suddenly all sound was lulled. The orchestration 
became soft and alluring. A pale light was stealing 
upon the stage. The figures have vanished and the 
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area is contracting. Slowly the walls of a room form 
themselves into the scene. As the light broadens a 
rich bed-chamber, costly with hangings, is before the 
eyes. It is the apartment of His Grace. The duke 
is discovered sleeping. His face shows the lines of a 
man in middle life with a striking abundance of hair 
that is jet black. He is dreaming, and as he dreams 
his dark head is raised from the pillow. A door swings 
ajar. The monk of Poncy enters and stands before the 
modern knight. The duke's eyes open with an en- 
ravished stare. His thin, crooked lips curl with de- 
light. The monk reminds the dreamer of the for- 
gotten cross and chain. Its potency will bend the little 
son to his way of thinking. The monk vanished and 
the duke awakens. 

The exultation of His Grace over the monk's sug- 
gestion is still in the voice of the singer, Cascalla. It 
is low, vibrant, seductive. 

The thin figure slips from the covers of the bed as 
he sings. With outstretched arms and covetous hands 
he glides across the luxurious floor. A great cabinet 
fills the end of the room. To this His Grace sweeps. 
At the cabinet he presses a secret spring. A drawer 
slides open. It contains the casket with the forgotten 
relic. The long, yellow fingers seize it, while the thin 
lips chant a litany of passion. He is gloating over the 
monk's instructions that bind son to father's will. As 
he sings he bares his neck and buries the relic deep in 
the flesh of his bosom, murmuring the precious words 
of Arnot in Latin. Whatever they are they stand 
gloriously to his purpose. 

He reaches up a hand and puts out the U^ht. His* 
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feet are heard slipping across the carpet There is the 
sound of an opening door. It closes. Another door 
is opened and closed. The duke is creeping stealthily 
now in the dim light into a little room where a child 
is sleeping upon his bed. His Grace turns up the 
light. The face of his son is revealed upon the white 
pillow. He wakens him. The child sits up half-ter- 
rified. He craftily allays the child's fears. He shows 
him the cross and tells its marvelous history. The 
child listens unsuspecting, and sweetly acknowledges 
his love for his father and his wish to obey him. He 
willingly undertakes to fulfil the provisions of the 
monk as they are recited. 

A compact is made, signed, and placed in the arm 
of the cross. Then the thin figure retires, leaving the 
boy to seek his pillow again. Slowly he sinks into rest, 
forgetting the light. The door opens and the dancing 
figures enter, filling the room and crowding beyond the 
entrance. They sing a mother's lullaby songs to the 
sleeping child. The light is lowered. When it is dark 
they are still singing. 

Oh, Marcourt child, so sweet and fair, 
We pity now this home, this lair. 
Thy blighted youth shall tell the tale, 
'Till hearts shall break and joy shall fail. 

The remaining scenes of the act would be too pain- 
ful to portray. The duke is revealed sordidly debauch- 
ing the child's mind with his own lust for power. The 
glamour of the love of money is thrown about the 
boy's life. Since it is necessary for the corruption of 
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the boy's singular innocence, he is reared in an atmos- 
phere of guile. The duke is too crafty to fail success. 
The child is revealed fighting less and less against the 
shams and toils of his parent. He reaches age, is 
married, enters affairs. His brothers grow to man- 
hood and pass from the ducal manor. The heir re- 
mains. 

Act II — The Forgetting 

Time has passed. The son has become imbued with 
his father's thirst to plant the ducal name above all 
rivals. For ten years he plunges with his father into 
the maze of affairs. His wife droops and dies. There 
is only a daughter of nine summers left with a heart 
that craves love. For a time she is sent with another 
motherless little one — Marguerite I recognized — to 
America. Her father has become loath to give time 
from affairs to the daughter who yearns for his com- 
panionship. It is better to have her out of sight and 
mind. After a season the child returns. But the 
powerlust in Lord Arden, her father, still blinds his 
eyes. He does not notice that his child is pining away. 
Too many shapes that answer the cry of his soul for 
prestige dance before his eyes. 

Act IV— The Delirium of Love 

A wasting fever has laid the daughter low. The 
pitifulness of her delirium has brought her father to 
her side. Once more there is a return of the fluttering 
shapes. For the first time they are in white with un- 
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veiled faces. It is a garden scene — a garden of the 
smallest dimensions — whose limited walls reveal to the 
wandering mind of the fever-stricken heart her father 
with time to sit with her under the trees. There are 
books on a little table to read together. The birds and 
flowers interest them both, she dreams in her wildness. 
For once she imagines that she is enjoying the perfect 
comradeship of her parent. The charms are simple but 
pervasive. The child-face is lifted often in ecstasy to 
look upon her father. Often in the pain of the thought 
that it is only a dream, she clasps her father's hand 
in her own with pathetic clinging. She talks with the 
seraph over her happiness and learns to sing. Her 
songs have a strange melody that sounds too pure for 
this life. 

Act V — The Awakening 

The hunger of his motherless child has awakened 
the father's old nature at last. In the wandering brain 
of his little one he is given back his soul. He vows 
a changed life if his daughter is spared to him. His 
prayer and remorse are heard. 

There are garden scenes now that are real. The 
little one grows strong in her father's arms. 

The happiness is clouded by the old duke. His son's 
vow has included a program for the betterment of 
every child within the ducal employ. Not a little one 
among all the thousands shall suffer the ravages of 
loneliness and hunger. To the duke, Lord Arden's 
plan is too large. It meets with his rejection. The 
program would be ruinous to the ducal prestige, to 
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which father and son have given their lives. Lord 
Arden is obdurate. Then the old duke brings forth 
the cross of the monk of Poncy. The son is confronted 
with the written contract in the arm of the sacred 
emblem. Unless he shall repent of his purpose, the 
cross and chain shall be given to Lord Arden's 
daughter. It will mean her separation from her 
father. Lord Arden should think. The provisions of 
the monk are plain. Is it worth while to damn one's 
flesh and blood to carry out a foolish vow for others ? 
Lord Arden does think. Whatever the provisions 
of the relic they are terrible. Slowly he takes a jour- 
ney to the places where the many hundreds of children 
are employed under the ducal capital. He visits the 
children at toil both in England and America. He 
has vowed that he will be as a father to every one of 
them. The sight of their needs makes his heart sink. 
He comes back unable to hinder the passing of the 
relic to his daughter. Its appalling provisions must 
be carried out. 

. The old duke is seen giving the cross and chain to 
his granddaughter. It is the night before his death. 
They are in the garden together. The granddaughter 
is now grown and womanly. She is startled. Her life 
has unfolded in great strength and beauty under the 
light of her father's tender care. Her years of com- 
munion with him have awakened every capacity of 
brain and heart. It is this that makes her comprehend 
her grandfather quickly. He explains the meaning of 
the family's ancient acceptance of the monk's priest- 
hood which is to be unto them for all generations. 
The old duke's cunning is perfect. He pictures the 
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venerableness of the tradition. It is sacred and has 
given them Heaven's blessings for a thousand years. 

The granddaughter's face is pale as death when she 
accepts her duty and is taught the reserve that must 
grow between herself and her father until her penance 
is done. 

There is a final scene when Lord Arden would 
repudiate the claims of the relic. He acknowledges 
that he has come under the monk's ban. But he would 
fain incur the religious wrath that may follow him for 
his disobedience rather than be separated from his 
child. The years have brought him an idolatry of love 
for her. She is so beautiful, so gifted, so true. He 
would melt the heirloom into its original silver, and be 
freed from the claims of its provisions. Then noth- 
ing can come between him and his child, and duty and 
God. 

But she is at variance with the thought. Their 
beautiful communion may be blighted forever if the 
sin against Heaven is not atoned. She must fulfil the 
part assigned her in the cross. 

Act VI — The Penance 

The last movement of the opera begins. The grand- 
father is dead, but the cross perpetuates his will. His 
granddaughter has parted with the relic and is upon 
her penitential mission. It calls her to long vigils and 
privations. Her father is now duke. They separate, 
first during a period of reserve for which her father 
pleads, then completely. 
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Her penance would be shorted were the ducal in- 
terests in America less extensive. 

The scene opens with the shadowy figures dancing 
in the bottom of a coal mine. The air penetrating the 
mine is damp, dustladen and poisonous. A falling rock 
bids the shapes beware. They retire. The duke's 
daughter enters. She has been eight hours under- 
ground and is weary. But she perseveres in her duty. 
As she advances, a boy before her is late in opening 
the door for a loaded car. His little feet cannot move 
fast enough in his tired condition, and he is run down. 
He is quickly moved from her sight, for his life has 
been crushed out. The superintendent who accom- 
panies her and has seen the accident maintains that the 
lad over-tired himself by leaving his post between cars 
to play with other lads. He was full fourteen and 
should have known better. 

The scene shifts to the ducal cotton mills. It is the 
southland. The duke's daughter is standing before a 
girl in short skirts with a child in her arms. She is 
fifteen and the child is her own. She began at the mill 
at ten, but has been out since her child came. Now 
she seeks work again to support them both. Boys and 
girls are seen everywhere about the mill. The fore- 
man does not think the sight so bad. He remembers 
that in England he carried his own boy at seven on his 
shoulders across the snow to the child's place of work, 
and his child at seven worked sixteen hours a day, 
and survived it. 

And so the lyric movement progressed through the 
penance to the final scene. It is an open plain. The 
lurid light dawns upon the dancing shapes gathering 
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together the army of the ducal employed It is an 
army of hollow eyes, sunken cheeks, thin limbs, 
crooked backs, puny statures, bloodless faces, stunted 
intellects. The legions have been gathered from the 
ducal factories that the daughter of Marcourt has 
visited. They have come — many still children — from 
the ducal glass-houses ; from its mines ; from its shops ; 
from its stores; from its mills; from its tenements. 
There are insane among the number; others are 
maimed; many are sick unto death. 

A shudder ran through the theatre again. The or- 
chestration was marvelously appealing. 

But the opera did not attempt the solution of the 
penance. That was wrapt in mystery. The final cur- 
tain went down as the first had arisen — upon a single 
ray of light falling into utter darkness, with the sound 
of the strange, thrilling, prophetic minor chord. 

When the lights appeared in the theatre, I caught 
one glimpse of my uncle. He was sitting bent and 
desolate in the second balcony. 

A gentle murmur of alto bells was filling the theatre. 



CHAPTER XIV 



KINGS ARMS — AND AFTER 



IN my inability to go to my uncle because of the 
forbidding relic, one comfort was left me. Per- 
haps I should see him at Kings Arms. The thought 
of the warrior heart of a Marcourt bowed under the 
sense of its past defeats made me wish to take my 
place at the side of His Grace. Deep lay the anticipa- 
tion of meeting Marguerite, too, at Kings Arms. 

The latter hope was realized. Lord Rexaull and 
Lady Marguerite were entering the hotel just before 
me. There were many in the foyer of the palatial place 
and they did not see me. It had been a happy evening 
for Marguerite. The walk to the hotel from the 
nearby theatre had brought a delicate color to her 
cheeks and her eyes were dancing with health and 
spirit. Her sweet-clad figure, in gold and black, glad- 
dened by the parting folds of her long opera cloak, 
was still obeying the pride and swing of Lord Rexaull's 
motion. Under a marble doorway they paused to 
glance from the watch on her breast to the bronze 
clock above the entrance. Her foot fluttered joyously 
to the rhythm of the distant orchestra. They were to 
dine in the gallery of the famous Palmerie, and they 
moved together under the bronze cupids over the door- 
way to the elevator. 

151 
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I turned up the marble stairs, steadying myself on 
a plush-covered rail, for the pleasure of the thought 
of meeting her was overwhelming. 

The gallery completely circled the Palmerie, but I 
knew that the elevator would bring them to the foyer 
side. I bounded up the steps overjoyed at my good 
fortune. They were standing before the railing as I 
entered the gallery amidst the writing-desks. Her 
back was turned to me, and she was looking down upon 
the animated scene below. The long, straight folds 
of her cloak, sweeping gracefully from her shoulders 
to the floor, revealed the supple lines of her figure. 
I adored her from the crowning glory of her beaver 
hat, that half-concealed the delicate beauty of her pro- 
file, to the little foot that was again moving in unison 
with the rhythm of the orchestra in the west gallery 
opposite them. 

The architecture of the vast dining-room conspired 
with the music and Lord Rexaull's voice to give her 
pleasure. The gallery from which she was looking 
down was swung from massive pillars midway be- 
tween the Italian floor below to a builded sweep of soft 
illuminated sky above. 

I took a seat before a writing-table that was secluded 
behind a pillar and simulated the writing of a letter. 
It would afford me a convenient occupation when I 
should be discovered to them. When she turned I 
followed her eyes through the wilderness of ferns that 
were suspended in the vista. The lovely traceries of 
their long shadowy lanes pleased her. A labyrinth of 
vines, dropped from the ceiling and lighted by a 
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brilliant sea of electric bulbs which they concealed, 
added to the fairy-land charm of the scene. 

Below at the tables the slender lamps in their soft- 
colored shades cast a glamour of rich yellow light upon 
the faces of the guests, giving grace to many a shapely 
shoulder where an opera coat had fallen to the back of 
the chair. An army of serviteurs moved in and out 
among the tables, and were lost in their departure 
through a profusion of great palms that lifted their 
heads from monster jardinieres in the promenades. 
Cut flowers, chiefly yellow and red and white, stood 
near the table lamps, mingling their beauty with the 
flowers that adorned the corsage of the women. Over 
all was an air of metropolitan freedom. Here and 
there a faint gray mist hung over a table where the 
men had lighted cigarettes. 

As Marguerite's eyes drifted with my kinsman's to 
these distant groups, my heart glowed with the in- 
creasing loveliness of her beauty. In the two years 
her eyes had not lost their brilliant clearness. Her 
cheeks were pink and snow mingled with the delicate 
lustre of burnished silver when it reflects the light 
of the chandelier. The tender shadows and flossy 
sheen of her dark hair filled me with an exquisite 
sense of the glory of womankind. Her slender neck 
was the idolatry of perfection. The classic moulding 
of her features, too irreproachable to partake of the 
showiness of the women below, and too animated with 
her everchanging thoughts to suggest the coldness of 
the marble statue, portrayed the beauty of her soul. 

There was a quick little turn of her head to my kins- 
man when he suggested that they view the scene ftotrv 
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the north gallery. Her look told her fondness for him 
and mutual pleasure in everything that pleased him. 

A little distance beyond, before they were out of 
the region of the writing-desks, they paused again. 
Marguerite stood leaning lightly on the thumb and 
fingers of her left hand, with her right arm sweeping 
full length across an imaginary circle drawn around 
my kinsman. He had provoked her into the sally that 
ended with the circle. As if in echo of her amusement 
there was a smaller ring after it, drawn by her finger 
as a halo about his dark tempting head. Her eyes were 
meeting his lordship's with a frank acknowledgment 
of his brilliance in a bit of conversation on something 
connected with English politics. Mingled with the 
coquetry of her mood was an air of sweet happiness. 

The room was warm and Lord Rexaull suggested 
the removal of her coat. The splendid slenderness and 
roundness of her tall figure was not lost in the formal 
robe which she wore. There was a high-born purity 
with an infinite promise of womanhood in her still 
girlish though stately grace. 

As they returned toward me, a smile was playing 
mischievously on her lips. She seemed everything 
piquant, coquettish, startling, and unconsciously be- 
witching. 

It was at this moment that she saw me. I sprang 
to my feet in the instant and came toward them to meet 
her. She had been humming a bar of the music under 
her breath spiritedly. It was a popular English air 
and his lordship was joining in the melody. But the 
song seemed to freeze on her lips as she saw me, and 
my kinsman's face darkened, 
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Her fingers met mine a brief moment, trembling, and 
she murmured something that I could not hear. She 
repeated it in an audible voice. 

"You just had to appear, for I was thinking of you 
at the theatre to-night. Do you dine ?" 

Lord Rexaull was not pleased with the question, 
but his face brightened when I confessed a previous 
appointment. 

"So sorry, Dutaith. What a pity we cannot have 
you along," he said with his fascinating drawl. 

I bent my head stiffly to his lordship. "I knew that 
you were coming/' I said to Lady Marguerite, courage- 
ously. 

She surprised me by her directness. "From Sir 
Thrill ?" she asked, lifting me a wonderful look. 

"Yes." 

"It brought me over." 

"For how long?" 

"I cannot say. Some weeks, perhaps." 

"Then I shall see something of you," I said, boldly. 

"Later, possibly, though I cannot tell," she said a 
trifle demurely. 

"That is cruel," I flashed, not minding my kinsman. 
"I have met Sir Thrill and we have talked it over." 

She looked pleased but was reserved, not answering 
my cry of expectation. "You are looking well," she 
commented after a second survey. 

"And you are superb," I answered, with enthusiasm, 
while Lord Rexaull changed his weight to his other 
foot. He moved away to accost a youth in livery who 
was waiting in the respectful distance. His return was 
immediate. The dining-table in the south gallery was 
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ready. The servant had also given him a note for me. 
It acquainted me with the fact that my guide was in the 
foyer below. 

I crushed the paper with a poor little attempt at a 
smile. "It is my appointment," I confessed, meeting 
Marguerite's glorious eyes again. "I am fearfully 
tempted to break it." 

"I wish that you could shut your eyes and do it," 
she answered, in a delicious tone. 

"Alas, Sir Thrill advised me to keep it," I said, 
mournfully, wholly ignoring my kinsman's frown. 

"Then that settles it," she returned in devotion to 
the magic name. "Whatever Sir Thrill says should 
be law." 

We walked together to the lower gallery where I 
bade her good night. She lifted her hand to me not 
without the fondness of her old way. Saul Marma- 
duke's letter had at least disarmed the past between 
us. 

At the elevator, as I turned back, a hand touched 
me respectfully, "Are you Mr. Dutaith, sir?" 

A not over-prepossessing man with a large beard 
was asking the question. On receiving my affirmative 
he informed me that he was the guide. If it pleased 
me he would take me to the appointed place. 

I thought that I recognized the voice. "I am to put 
this handsome pair of gold spectacles on you. They 
will blind you, but will not awaken suspicion. Now, 
if you will follow me." 

He took my arm with the words and I was led many 
steps with frequent turnings, upstairs and then down. 
Suddenly he opened a door and gave me a slight push. 
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"There is a chair in there," he whispered cautiously. 
"Take it. Make no noise. I will lock the door. In 
due time, I will return for you." 

He closed the door and I heard the key in the lock. 
I put out my hands. There was a yielding drum-like 
wall on one side of my chair, while the opposite was 
within my reach. I was in a narrow slit of a hall 
not three feet wide! 

My curiosity was immediately attracted by the sound 
of a waiter's tray. Then the low music of a voice 
that was the sweetest in the world. It was Marguerite 
Wynne !— could it be possible that my guide had made 
a mistake ? In a moment the question received answer. 
Lord Rexaull was speaking. 

"You see^ ,1 am sure," he said, as the step of the 
waiter receded. The distinctness of his voice ac- 
quainted me with the fact that the table was close 
to the drum-wall. 

"A blissful state of being, my lord," was the silvery 
answer. 

It was too late to think of an escape, for my guide 
was now far away. I must content myself to listen 
to a conversation that could only be painful. The 
words of Saul Marmaduke were now made plain to 
me. He had said that Kings Arms was honeycombed 
with audience chambers, that money might have the 
power to know intimately and fearlessly how to cor- 
rupt law and government. Apparently a mistake had 
been made. I must abide it. To the pain, of course, 
would be added a risk. Undoubtedly, any discovery 
of myself would end disastrously. But I had Edward 
Dresden's note in my pocket. That would clear me 
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though it would implicate him. Could it be that Vil- 
lach had planned a piece of villainy against the great 
barrister ? 

I dismissed the questions, resolving to await results. 
The waiter soon departed and Lord Rexaull was point- 
ing an inquiry over the mystery of our words about 
"Sir Thrill". 

"That is a profound secret, my lord; I cannot be- 
tray it," was her answer to a number of my kinsman's 
questions. 

His lordship was adroit and did not press the ques- 
tion. "I honor you for your loyalty," he said, at the 
end of his endeavor to probe the mystery; "a woman 
without secrets would cease to be interesting." 

He turned the subject and was speaking in his most 
fascinating voice. "You know, Marguerite, that I said 
I would pursue you everywhere until you said 'yes'." 

"Pursue ?" she answered, not liking the term. 

"Yes ; to be a Rexaull is to be master," he responded, 
with a subtle power that seemed to be irresistible to 
her. 

"I shall never marry but for love," she answered, in 



an even voice. 



Is a question fair?" he murmured. 

"Most certainly." 

"You have seen a deal of Maitland Varne," he sug- 
gested, tormentingly. 

She answered guardedly, "Yes." 

"Could you have loved him?" 

"I won't tell you." 

He pushed the inquiry jealously. "You like him 
for his success." 
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"It is dazzling," she murmured, defiantly. 

"You like him for his resourcefulness," he said, 
temptingly. 

It is daring," she said with coquetry. 
'And for his impenetrability." 

"It is consummate, my lord," she said, equal to his 
additions. 

'And you admire his candor, you once said." 
'Did I, my lord ?" was the mischievous answer. "It 
is imperial, is it not? — and as straight as the crow 
flies." 

"Ha ! the crow is plebian. It mixes ill with anything 
imperial. Your thoughts of him are complex. You 
like him for his knowledge of women." 

She flashed answer in the same savagery. "My 
lord, he is adorable. Just ask Lady Vivian. Every 
woman agrees with her." She laughed in a musical 
way that must have removed his jealousy. There was 
a sudden transcendent turn in his words. 

"Yet, you never could love any one as you love 
me. 

"I have not said so." 

"Not in England; but you have come to America. 
Here you will say so." 

"Shall I then begin to be a stranger to myself?" 
she asked, in a voice that denied her question, having 
too much concern in it to dash his lordship's fervor. 

"You shall find yourself," he answered, in a tone 
that showed his pleasure at having guided the con- 
versation into the trend he most wished for it. 

"And walk like a woman in a dream?" 

"No, the dream shall be mine," he said, fervently. 
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"I suppose so, for your wife and you will be one," 
she answered, reverently. 

"Tumultuously one for ever," he said, affectionately. 

"A strong word, my lord." 

"Because they who marry for love never look upon 
each other wearily," was his enthralling answer. 

"Do you know a certain girl of our acquaintance 
has dreamed that you will never grow old ?" 

"Love will never grow old," was his quick turning 
of the question. 

"I hope so," she said, with sudden tenderness in 
her voice. 

"It is life; it grows; it feels; it lavishes; it trans- 
ports," he cried, rapturously. 

"Have you just heard that?" she asked, elvishly. 

"I have learned it," he flashed, with eagerness to 
be believed. 

"You believe that it is the eternal passion?" she 
asked, revealing reaches of the great heart hunger 
of her nature. 

"It is divine; it knows no end," he said, solemnly. 

"I want to believe so, my lord," trembled on her 
lips. 

"Everything ends without it. Without love we 
die," he said, a little wretchedly. 

"Your words tell me that you have had some ex- 
perience, my lord," she said, with a little note of deso- 
lation in her voice. 

"Has not everybody ?" he protested. 

"I suppose so," she said, forcing greater animation 
into her words. "We all seem born for love." 
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"It is the vital spark of life," he cried; "because of 
the love we shall inherit we are born." 

"Suppose one loves and loses," she said, in a troubled 
way. 

"He never lost love who had it." 
She might," she answered, archly. 
The true woman will lose everything that she 
may have love," he asserted, strongly. 

"I doubt it," she said, skeptically. 

"It is this imperative in her that makes her most 
divine," he persisted. 

"Nature was too much in earnest for that when she 
made the true woman," she said with finality. 

"I see, Marguerite, that you are for ever unanswer- 
able and unanswering," he complained. 

His tone affected her. There was a pause, when she 
answered in tender electric tones that went beyond 
anything that had been spoken. "My lord, I will give 
you my answer before I leave the States." 

My kinsman's voice was jubilant. "That's a girl! 
The answer is as good as received. The Duke of Vil- 
lach told me of the long talk that you had together a 
few weeks ago," he continued, pressing a new point 
to the goal. 

"The Duke of Villach may be over-confident for 
you," she returned, with the mischievous tone in her 
voice again. This, too, had its sting for me, for I 
knew that true love runs from grave to gay in its 
playfulness. 

His lordship answered that it would be impossible. 
"You admire His Grace for everything that you ad- 
mire in Maitland Varne," he said triumphantly 
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"Not for everything. His Grace is not young," 
was the elvish voice again. 

His lordship was too exuberant to feel the playful 
thrust. "But you like him because he does things. 
You know that I have allied myself with him to 
strengthen our English forces." He added a sentiment 
in a profoundly tempting voice: "Marguerite, dear, 
when we are married it will bring together two 
fortunes that will make you the queen of women. No 
crowned head shall have equal power with yourself. 
Their Majesties shall bend to you and you shall be 
glorious." 

"Tempter," was the gentle answer. 

I heard him rise and then her peremptory voice: 
"Under no circumstance, my lord. I shall not kiss you 
until we are engaged." 

He understood her, for she spoke sternly, and he 
seated himself again. Then he turned a question to 
satisfy his curiosity. "Why are you here, Mar- 
guerite ?" 

"I cannot tell you," she said, just audibly. 

"Maitland Varne?" 

She answered with a trifle of anger, "No! Most 
decidedly no ! My lord, you are too jealous." 

"Ah, for the day when you can't help telling me 
everything!" he cried, with spirit. 

"Then I shall want everything from you," she said, 
with the faintest tremor. 

"And that will be mastery," he said, recurring to 
his first speech. 

Have your own terms," she returned. 

'It is man who makes the terms of love," he purled. 
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"It is woman who loves." 

"And you love me." 

"I have not said so." 

"Some day it will come from those lips." 

"Oh, I suppose so." 

The key was stealing stealthily into the lock of the 
door. It opened and my guide's hand was on my 
shoulder. "I have made a horrible mistake, but it 
is not too late. The women have gone, but the ex- 
perts have come. You have lost the matters of per- 
sonal interest about your uncle, but you can gain an 
idea of what your uncle's experts — who are also in 
Villach's employ, mind you — will say. There is an- 
other room upstairs just like this. Come !" He spoke 
in the lowest breath of a whisper. I arose and fol- 
lowed him, being still blinded by the spectacles. After 
the ascent of many stairs, I was pushed into a room 
with the same want of ceremony as before, and with 
the same directions. The key turned upon me again, 
and voices were at once in my ears. 

My uncle seemed to be surrounded by a group of 
specialists representing the medical and the economical 
worlds. He was being informed that the Marcourt 
factories could not possibly do otherwise than send its 
employees to an earlier grave than if they were en- 
gaged in out-of-door labor. It mattered not how well 
ventilated and modern the buildings. The jar of ma- 
chinery and the long hours necessary to make work 
pay, with the youth of many of the toilers, acted to 
lower the vitality of the laborers. Just as it had been 
found in India during the famine that the weavers 
who had toiled through generations from earl^ mcsrcsr 
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ing to night were a feeble folk indeed, when given a 
different kind of toil during the stress of the famine, 
so their examination of the Marcourt employees had 
demonstrated that they had become incapacitated for 
labor other than that of their trades. The same thing 
that England had discovered during the Boer war in 
cities like Manchester was rapidly obtaining in Amer- 
ica. England rejected the Manchester regiments as 
wholly beneath standard. The life in the factories had 
warred with the stature and the strength of the 
laborers. It proved that modern industry is a war- 
fare, and that this warfare too, to quote Sherman, is 
"hell". The modern factory, with its long hours, is 
built on the principle of the "survival of the fittest , \ 

My uncle had not spoken during the giving of the 
reports of the specialist. He now asked a question: 
"What alone can remedy the situation?" 

"Many things can help, but shortened hours alone 
will save the race of toilers," said a medical expert. 
"Factory toilers of all men should have several hours 
a day of freedom in the sunlight. Anything less than 
that is inhuman." 

"It is the humanity that I am seeking," said my 
uncle, sadly. "The situation seems to be breaking 
me. I have private reasons that I am going to give 
to you." 

The physician spoke earnestly. "Your Grace owes 
it to yourself to retire from the industrial world. Your 
spirit is too sensitive. Your life will otherwise be 
short. If you will employ your talents in charities, 
you have an ample field, with vast resources and many 
like-minded men for your companions." 
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I heard the crumpling of a paper. Then the voice 
of my uncle : "I have a daughter who is now engaged 
in seeking the return of an old heirloom that has been 
in the family for generations. These ten rules have 
been accepted by her/' He was reading : 

i. Now work out thy salvation with fear and 
trembling. 

2. Thy character and conduct must not be sacri- 
ficed, blackened, or blighted in thy seeking the 
recovery of the cross. 

3. Thy father hath lost his honor. He has lost 
his heirloom and birthright, the blessing of the 
holy fathers. 

4. Whither the cross shall be carried, thou canst 
not know. Yet it will be shown thee. Follow 
it to the land whence it shall be carried. 

5. If thou canst not justify thy father thou hast 
lost thine heirloom for ever, with the holy 
father's blessing. 

6. Thou hast now parted from thine heirloom. 
Another now possesses it. Wilt thou seek it? 
Then go thou into retirement from thy father 
and thy next of kin until thou hast performed 
thy penance. 

I started, for the key of my cousin Vivian's strange 
withdrawal from correspondence with me was now in 
my possession. It explained the plea to her vow that 
she had made. The realization flashed upon me 
while my uncle went forward with the reading. Fur- 
ther explanation of her conduct was forthcoming : 
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7. Thou shalt not take thy father into thy confi- 
dence, nor thy next of kin until before thy 
Maker thou hast performed thy vow. 

8. Nor shalt thou suffer the guilty Marcourt, thy 
father, to seek by word or hint to make thee a 
proselyte to his guilt. 

9. The heirloom may not be surrendered perma- 
nently to a relative or to a possible future 
family connection. 

10. If by chance the cross and chain be forfeited 
for a season to a relative or possible family 
connection, this surrender shall be purged by 
its deliverance into the hands of his greatest 
rival in affections or knight-errantry. And, by 
holy St. Christopher and the Christ child, the 
disobedient son of the house of Marcourt shall 
be a silent man in the presence of his own seed 
until penance shall have been done for his sin. 

"It all seems atrocious," said my uncle in a heavy 
voice, "but this instrument has been put in force, and 
my daughter is at this hour undergoing the perils of 
her inquiry. While she is doing penance, I am asking 
myself many questions. Have I, her father, done what 
I could ? Is it my purpose to do what I can ? Have I 
vowed and fulfilled? If not, what am I going to do? 
As a capitalist, am I determined to try merely to do 
well, or am I going to do my best? Shall my life 
count to the utmost to remove the curse that I have 
brought upon human flesh and blood?" 

Again the specialists were advising him to abandon 
the life of a capitalist. It mattered not to what hour 
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the meeting was prolonged, the counsel was the more 
emphatic. When they departed together, the advisa- 
bility of the step was still under discussion. 

My letter to Saul Marmaduke, written from the 
Southland, will tell the story of the effect of my uncle's 
questions on my immediate conduct: 

My dear Sir Thrill: 

Two months round out to-day since the night 
I sat in that little chamber of Villach's providing 
at Kings Arms. From the moment I heard my 
uncle pour his soul into the six questions that he 
asked in the presence of the specialists, my pur- 
pose was made up. I have not been sorry that 
you counseled me to do what I have now con- 
cluded. I have visited all the Marcourt enter- 
prises at home and abroad, ending with the cotton 
mills of the south. It has been a horrible two 
months. My uncle's dread of Vivian's condemna- 
tion was not exaggerated beyond the facts. 
Everywhere these show that the modern laborer 
is an industrial slave. He does need those hours 
of daily freedom in the sunshine. His system is 
being undermined and his strength depleted by 
his long hours of toil in-doors. It is inhuman 
if it cannot be changed. That is my conviction 
in the face of the facts. I find the Marcourt shops 
better than the most, but guilty of the experts' 
judgment that they are furthering the wreckage of 
men's lives. It seems that under the present sys- 
tem the mills will not pay with shorter hours. My 
uncle then is between the upper and nether mill- 
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stones. If he continues his mills in operation he 
perpetuates the evil. If he closes them, he throws 
thousands of helpless men, women and children 
out of the means of subsistence. It would appear, 
therefore, that on earth the good must be the 
enemy of the best. 

With Lord Rexaull in New York to tempt 
Marguerite into an early marriage, it took grit 
to leave the metropolis. Yet, as you said, a Du- 
taith without grit is a nuisance on earth. But 
I slipped out of town leaving behind me all that 
is dear to me in this world. Your letters have 
done me a lot of good. I could not have gone 
on without them. 

So they are troubling Maitland Varne again 
in Wall Street, and are to experience the weight 
of his hand? Perhaps if Maitland can do it, the 
lesson will do no harm. With greetings by the 
courier to Sir Thrill from 

His devoted 

Arden Dutaith. 

The day following my letter, I was leaving the South 
for the metropolis, and in thirty-six hours was quar- 
tered with Saul Marmaduke in the room that he had 
been occupying faithfully during my absence. 

"I have been sticking to you by absent treatment," 
he said gaily, when I had feasted my eyes upon him, 
and he had returned the look of affection. "You are 
somewhat thinner. Have you been well?" 

I answered that I had been keeping busy burning 
the candle at both ends to shut off the faculty of think- 
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ing. He understood my meaning, and was launching 
directly into the history up-to-date concerning Vivian 
and Marguerite. "Here is a letter your uncle gave 
me to-day. It is from the holy of holies of your 
cousin's soul. You cannot marvel that her father bent 
to her wish." 

I took the letter and read : "Father, I have thought 
it all out. It has come to me day after day. We must 
keep the promise to grandfather. Unless we do so 
I shall lose my faith. The priestly robe; the sacred 
shrine; the thrill of awe; the swinging censer; the 
serious intercourse; the solemn pride; the glad throng; 
the serene joy ; the strong altar — all will perish out of 
my life unless I undertake the vow of penance." 

I looked up to see Saul Marmaduke's eyes fastened 
upon me. "My boy, you rebel against the authority 
of the old monk's foolish instrument that he forged 
in the name of God. But for your sake it is doubtless 
well that it has happened. The church is perpetuating 
many a legal instrument that is as cruel. Just now 
Vivian's letter is but a prelude to your seeing her. To- 
morrow afternoon the pleasure will be yours. Mar- 
guerite is with her." 

I was conscious that my eyes were jumping with 
the pleasure. But Saul Marmaduke was continuing: 
"Did you like the orchestration that night of the opera 
in De Thaumaturge ?" 

"It was marvelous," I cried. 

"I ask the question because to-morrow you will see 
the child who composed it. As I have said, he is not 
altogether bright. But he drops from a line of musi- 
cians and painters on his mother's side. His father, 
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too, was a lover of music. A fortune would have come 
to the lad on his father's side. But the father is dead. 
There is now a contest over control of the boy. It 
seems to have ended against Maitland Varne. But he 
has another move to make to-morrow. The boy's 
mother is distantly related to Tours." 

I started. "Then there will be a struggle." 

"Titanic, if necessary," he returned, with flashing 
eyes. "Just now everything is innocent enough. The 
world does not know that the boy is alive, or that the 
boy's mother is alive. The mother thinks the boy is 
dead. Because the fortune is vast, there are those who 
have served their own interest by keeping the boy a 
witling. Because the mother is attractive still, there is 
one who is interested in keeping her ignorant of the 
facts of the boy's life. Because the Duke of Marcourt 
has become interested in the case, and for the manner 
of his interest, he has incurred a deepening of the 
hatred of that powerful group of men that is headed 
by the Duke of Villach." 

"Ah," I said, swayed by the elements of the prob- 
lem that were already within my knowledge. 

"As it happens," continued the ghost of De Thau- 
maturge — a name that fitted well the great white dyna- 
mic light now in his face — "this powerful group is 
now centering its activities on Varne, who alone has 
the key to the situation. It is all that I can tell you 
about the problem now. To-morrow Wall Street may 
hear the sound of the thunder of the first guns. When 
the smoke has cleared away the Street will know that 
for a few days longer, at least, Maitland Varne is to 
be reckoned with. As to the half-wit genius, it would 
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be well for his enemies if he should die. Varne wants 
him to live, as does, of course, your uncle. 

He regarded me thoughtfully as he continued : "The 
test will come to-morrow. It is very important. I 
was to be present in the guise of a gardener. It is 
the plan that I go to Wall Street at one to-morrow 
noon. On the north side of the street fifty feet below 
Trinity, a sign is to be given me. By following the 
man who gives the signal I am to be conducted to the 
scene. I should like to go, but it is dangerous now." 

He spoke the last sentence tenderly. "Is it because 
Marguerite will be there?" I asked, quickly. 

"Yes." 

"Why could you not go ; would it not be right now ?" 
I said, with earnestness. 

He shook his head. "I think not. Lord Rexaull 
will be there. I am waiting for a better time, which 
I think is drawing nearer. Had Rexaull not turned 
up suddenly, I would hail to-morrow." 

The glint of his keen, blue eyes told the heat in his 
mind over my kinsman's appearance on the scene. He 
was cheerful, however. "Will you take my place, my 
boy ? Your eyes have already seen the costume. Mar- 
guerite will not know that you are there. Can your 
bear seeing her with Rexaull again, with yourself help- 
less before them ?" 

I answered that a Dutaith who could spend two 
months thousands of miles away from her, always 
knowing that Lord Rexaull had the field, would hardly 
quail now at anything. 

"It is done then, Arden," said Saul Marmaduke, 
with a smile of satisfaction. 
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SIX bells from Trinity steeple told that it was 
nearing one. I paused in the doorway of a 
cigar shop, swept by the voltaic headlines of a news- 
paper which I had bought from a scurrying newsboy. 

Inside the shop they had just been grumbling 
that it was a gray day, when nothing is so dull as 
the grind of town. Outside, the noonday procession, 
slow-moving and fitful, wavered in long-columned 
miscellany between Broadway and Nassau. In dres? 
it was a monotonous tide, broken here and there by 
a flash of new straw or the cardinal flutter of a 
woman's plume. 

Then the shrill cry of the newsmen ! In a moment 
the solemn-clad herd, both sexes, was shrieking and 
bellowing with a Wall street soul-stirring thrill. The 
moving stream had found its lungs. It swelled with 
arms and elbows. It overflowed from curb to curb. 
It mounted in its great volume of sound until the 
crest of the wave swept open a hundred curious win- 
dows. Hats were ballooning with excitement. Men 
were separated from their fellows across a storm- 
bound human current. 

Millions had changed hands! A transcontinental 
had been wrested. The securities that had been 
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piling up in the hands of two warring groups had 
been counted. Dismay that surpassed ink had vis- 
ited a certain directors' board at noon. The Villach 
crowd had been beaten. Maitland Varne had won. 
Unconditional surrender had been his terms. Vast 
losses into nine figures — and the end not yet — 
had fallen upon the Villach-Percy-Dresden-Rexaull 
group, who had forced the fighting. It had been a 
struggle of Titans. The best-prepared man had won. 
Varne's vast fortune and ready money sent him 
through. He had been stern and unrelenting, for 
Wall street needed the lesson. His gains were 
fabulous. 

"Varne! Varne! Maitland Varne !" 

Through all this Wall street with its sombre pave- 
ments descending under the eye of Trinity steeple, 
upward along the lines of its narrowing, irregular, 
piecemeal architecture, from window to window, and 
within the ears of Trinity churchyard, the cry was re- 
sounding: "Varne! Varne! Maitland Varne!" 

In the furor I had pushed my way to the opposite 
side of the street, remembering Saul Marmaduke's 
implicit charge. It took old football tactics to reach 
the appointed spot, but Trinity had struck one. By 
dint of shoving and pulling — which neither angered 
nor made impression on the frenzied mob— I found 
myself at last in the coveted doorway. 

There was no wasted moment. The sign agreed 
upon was given immediately. I felt the thrice-re- 
peated grip on my arm with the push of the thumb. 
The signal was unmistakable. It was the tall figure 
Marmaduke had painted. I thought it might be 
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Dare — the shoulders resembled his. But, like my- 
self, he was in disguise. I took in the elements of 
the costuming at a glance. A hat with a high band ; 
left sleeve with the conventional token of respect for 
the dead; sandy mustache; affected stoop. 

Without a word spoken I elbowed my way after 
him. Out of the mob, into Broad street, into Ex- 
change place, across Broadway, into Rector street, 
into the elevated station, into an elevated car — 
northward ! 

He motioned me to a seat across the aisle from 
himself. He had put on colored glasses, appeared 
gray, had taken on a look of fatigue. It was a de- 
portment in direct contrast to the athletic manner 
in which he had hurried me through the circle of 
streets. 

At One Hundred and Tenth street — so familiar in 
my memory of the night two months before — we 
dropped in an elevator and took a climb toward the 
University. The way led through Morningside Park. 
In the center of the park he paused. 

"Here you must be blinded," he said in a low fal- 
setto voice, producing goggles that completely shut 
me from the light. "I am removing my own glasses, 
for one pair at a time in a disguised couple will do. 
Take my cane. I will lead you. This is the way. At 
the top of the steps a cab will be in waiting. Then 
we will ride." 

The orders were peremptory though respectful. 
The adjustments being made, I was helped up the 
steep flights on a steady arm. The cab was con- 
venient. 
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Perhaps twenty minutes later we were rumbling 
across a flagstone pavement into a narrow driveway, 
as I judged from the sound. The warm odors of a 
bakery penetrated my nostrils. Then we were in the 
open again. A tanbark driveway next, from the 
sound of the horse's hoofs. Again under an enclo- 
sure. The driver pulled up and we were let out. 

There was a short flight of four steps. My guide 
rang an old-fashioned bell. Its jingling brought an 
attendant immediately. We were ushered into a 
close room. I was bidden be seated. Now my guide 
would take his departure. He suggested that there 
might be some waiting. 

The door clicked upon him with a rather ominous 
metallic sound. I was alone. I slipped the goggles 
from my eyes, blinking consciously in anticipation of 
the light. To my astonishment I was in complete 
darkness. I groped about the room. Iron walls ! In 
one place the door through which my guide had 
made his exit. In the opposite wall a recession of 
the depth of my thumb. It was an elevator door, 
with no handle from the room. There was no bell 
to press. 

I sat down and waited, feeling the oppression of 
the air. Had things miscarried? Was I in Villach's 
hands again? 

At last the elevator door was clicking. It opened 
and a short, thick-set man stood before me. "Come 
with me, sir." 

I entered the elevator and was lifted many flights 
in a darkened shaft. When the door opened the 
transformation was complete. 
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A great length of garden vista stretched before 
my eyes. I was in a pinery, with clematis brushing 
my head. It was a spice-scented Georgian forest 
glade. Everywhere the waving of Southern mosses 
in interlacing boughs, varied with clematis and ivy. 
As I advanced the promenade broadened, and was 
luxurious now with holly and laurel, wintergreen and 
mistletoe. It was a feathery welcome natural almost 
to the extent of defying its artificiality. I stood en- 
chanted. I was in the Everglades! The great cy- 
press trees, bending over stalwart palms whose 
lighter green mingled with the darker shades of 
orange trees, filled the room. Garlands of smilax and 
clusters of Virginia vines quickened my Southern 

blood. It was as if the vision had been created for 
» 

You are to go where you will," said the attend- 
ant, closing the door and leaving me to the intoxi- 
cated air. 

I wandered in blissful pleasure, for the thought of 
meeting Marguerite in the enchanted woodland filled 
me with ecstasy. There were grottoes to the side 
running off from the promenade, with the softest 
light filtering through the vines overhead. And far 
beyond in the vista gleamed the beauty of an open 
garden. The red and white berries of wintergreen 
and mistletoe swept my face as I passed. An odor 
of hyacinths mingled with the spicy exhalations of 
the forest trees. I heard a mellow, gurgling voice 
of laughter as I approached the garden. 

A boy darted out to meet me as I came close to 
an open bank of daffodils, whose golden masses were 
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lightened with border of pale yellow primroses and 
the loveliest white jonquils. I knew that it was the 
half-wit on the instant. He carried a bunch of violets 
in his hands, which he held up with wild delight. 

"See, sweet gardener!" 

I bent down, attracted by the beautiful pale face 
of the child. 

"Eyes! beautiful eyes! you see them in the 
flowers ?" 

I stooped lower, for an unnatural light was in the 
great orbs of the boy. 

"Aren't they beautiful eyes! Aren't you glad, sir!" 

I did not interrupt his long communion with the 
violets. Nor did I reply with other than a smile 
when he quickly noticed the violet shade in my own 
eyes. His rapt expressions, and the extreme delicacy 
of the child's frame, of which Saul Marmaduke had 
spoken, filled me with caution. I noticed his won- 
derful, gifted head, with its great abundance of hair. 
It spoke of his genius which he had inherited from 
a long line of composers and painters. Placed on so 
frail a body, it seemed that the vital thread which 
united brain and heart would break from the pon- 
derousness of the connection. 

After a time he took my hand and drew me gently 
toward a flower-bed from a fresh spot in which he 
had gathered his violets. 

"Come, I will show you where their mother 
sleeps !" 

My obedience was instinctive. 

"Hush! soft! we must not wake her! She is so 
tired!" 
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There was a lull in the poor dancing steps of the 
child. "We had reached the place that was sacred to 
him. He was on his knees where a gardener had 
cloistered off a bit of turf. 

"Oh, pretty, lovely mother eyes!" 

He kissed the blossoms and the leaves, "I see 
you! I understand! Of course, you are lonesome! 
So am I! So am I so tired! Oh, so tired! Always 
so tired! But you are so good to love me, and to say 
with your violet eyes that you know I am tired! 

He remained motionless for some time. Then his 
little form was shaking. I knew that he was crying 
softly. It made me wish that I might clasp the little 
half-wit to my heart. But I dreaded to break the 
spell, remembering Marmaduke's instructions. 

He was lisping something endearing to the planted 
violets. The trembling subsided in his frame. It 
was a lullaby that was humming on his lips. A 
mother's song to her little one at night. 

The thin hands were clasped upon his breast. They 
belonged to one who might have reached the age of 
twelve. The face was exceedingly sweet and plain- 
tive. The abundant dark brown hair crowned a 
shapely brow. In the large feverish eyes the artistic 
temperament was self-evident. 

After a time the agitation in the little body wholly 
subsided. The boy looked up and smiled. A hand 
was lifted trustingly. I helped him to his feet. 

"Silly Willy is better now," he said simply. 

I breathed with relief at the breath of color that 
was stealing into his face. 

"So you are Silly Willy?" 
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"Yes, Silly Willy." 

"I am glad to see you, for I have been thinking of 
you," I said gently. 

"Not just now," he murmured, shaking his head. 

"Yes." 

"Not just before you saw me." 

His emphatic tone awakened my interest. "Why 
do you say that with a shake of your head, Willy?" 

"Because you were disappointed." 

"When?" 

"When you first saw me." 

"About you?" 

"No, not about me; you were not thinking about 
me then." 

"About some one else?" 

"Yes; Silly Willy felt it in your hand when he first 
touched it." 

I protested with astonishment. "I was enjoying 
your everglades and flowers, Willy." 

"Yes, but there was something else. I'm queer, 
you know. My head's funny. I can feel odd things. 
I'm a nondescript, the doctor says. I knew at once 
that you expected to see some one else and saw only 



me. 



"You felt that by touching my hand?" 
"Yes; it talked to me in a whisper. It was like a 
little cry. I could play it for you if my piano were 
here. It was a poor, little, hungry hurt. I under- 
stood it. It hurt me, for your eyes talked the same 
words. They were hurt, too. Then — I am so funny, 
you know — it made me see the eyes in the violets 
again. I don't always see the eyes, and am not al- 
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ways so tired ; I am not so tired now. But I was just 
now, when I heard the cry of your hurt" 

I was still for fear of awakening the feeling in him 
again. 

"Who disappointed you?" 

"I am so queer myself, Willy, I did not even know 
that I was disappointed." 

He put up his arms affectionately, as a little one 
will who wishes to be taken. "I know who it was. 
It was the beautiful lady who visited me this morn- 
ing. Not the lady with the golden hair, but the one 
with the sweet shadow of the everglades in her hair. 
She came with Whr-oop! That's my name for the 
thin, wicked, ugly creature that was with her. I spit 
out whr-oop! right at him, I did. Then I was sorry 
and tried to be different, for I saw that the lovely 
lady perhaps owned him, or perhaps he owned her, 
she walked with him so gladly. But your eyes would 
go with hers in a picture; that's why I don't blame 
you for being disappointed. It was because she isn't 
here." 

He put his arms about my neck and nestled there. 

"You are a very dear boy, Willy." 

"I saw the light of her eyes. It was soft and deep, 
like my woodland when the sun slants in. I told her 
her cheeks were as lovely as my fairest primroses. 
And she laughed and gave me a hug, and said I used 
language and was a darling innocent. Darling is 
new. Is a darling very, very odd?" 

He did not wait, but went on, for he seemed to feel 
that I was quivering with pleasure just to hear of 
the one he had been describing. "The other one had 
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laughing hair, but drew away from Whr-oop when 
he offered to come near her. I guess she does not 
belong to him. Ha! you do not like him, either! 
Take her away from him if you can, won't you?" 

He was very light in my arms, and looked so frail 
in his white flannel suit that I stroked his hair with 
a faltering hand. 

"Why did their eyes fill up when they gave me 
their arms? They quivered just as you do now. It's 
because I am so queer, I know. If you will let me sit 
down on the seat by the primroses there, I will tell 
you what they said." 

I sat down beside him and thought that he ap- 
peared weaker. He put his head against me. After 
a brief resting he talked again in a very happy voice. 

"They told me their names were Vivian and Mar- 
guerite. I soon found that the fair one was the 
duke's daughter. She was almost as lovely as the 
darker one, but she did not like Whr-oop." 

I stroked the white temples gently. "It doesn't 
excite you too much to go on, Willy?" 

"Not to-day, doctor said. But I excited Vivian 
as soon as we got acquainted. It was about my 
friend, Mr. Varne. I told her the way he looked 
when he talked of her. Her fingers jumped like the 
throat of a bird with its morning song in it. I told 
her how happy she looked then, and her face was like 
my loveliest roses. And Marguerite's laugh was like 
the waters of the brook in Mr. Varne's summer-land. 
Only Whr-oop looked uglier. I could not tell why, 
but he does not like Mr. Varne a bit. Oh, I could 
tell that soon!" 
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I lifted my hand from his forehead. Its touch 
would surely be tell-tale of my feelings. 

"Marguerite asked me how long I had known Mr. 
Varne. I said ever since I was seven. After that I 
couldn't remember. I'm so silly, you see, no one can 
help me go further than seven. There's a big red 
wall between me and seven. It's all hot red. Noth- 
ing more. Except sometimes there's a hole in the 
red wall where I can see the violet eyes. The eyes 
tell me not to think about the red hot. I try not to. 
It makes me feel something will break here in my 
head: Thinking about the wall hard will almost 
throw me into a queer fit. I'm that odd, you know." 

He pressed my hand over his head to the place of 
danger. I remembered Saul Marmaduke's advice 
and made no comment. 

"I told Marguerite and Vivian about the kids. 
Mr. Varne brings them to see me sometimes, when 
he is not too busy. He brought them this morning 
just awhile. The kids are the fellows I knew before 
I came here with Mr. Varne and the doctor. It is so 
easy to play and laugh when they come. Once I was 
living where they do. Then Mr. Varne found me 
and took me here." 

"I suppose the 'kids' are poor little boys, Willy?" 

"Yes; but not little any more as they were. They 
grow faster than I — except Limpy. He will never 
grow any more at all. My! it does me good to see 
them eat turkey and cranberry sauce with ice-cream 
and pie! Some people tire me soon, but not the 
kids." 

"Are you tiring, Willy?" 
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He had risen and was trying to take hold of my 
hand with urgency. 

"Yes; come, let us rest us." 

He led me into a sun-parlor bordering the garden, 
and through it to a small room on the wall of the 
building. It was a studio filled with creditable 
sketches in water colors. A lounge stretched under 
a western window overlooking the river and the Pali- 
sades. The boy dropped upon the pillow eagerly, 
taking out brushes with one hand while he arranged 
a drop of inner window-shutter with the other. He 
spoke with trembling. 

"You won't mind, will you? It's the pain about 
Dare. I guess I am very funny to-day. But Dare 
has done so much for Limpy that when I talked of 
him to-day I got the odd feeling. You see, I love 
Dare so. He talks to me of the Strong Man. When 
I hear him, I dream of the angels. Perhaps my 
mother is among them. Once the angels came to 
tell me that it would be all right about Dare. I saw 
the girl friend of mine that died, too, when I was 
dreaming. She nodded and said it was just as wicked 
about Dare as it was about her. You see, the ten 
hours in the day and the rooms with no windows at 
night is hard and bad. Dare thinks it ought to be 
different. He has given his life that it may be dif- 
ferent. That's why he has to suffer so." 

I tried to comfort the tired brain by saying that 
Dare was big and strong and was not suffering. But 
Willy's burden was beyond my words. 

"Yes, Dare's strong. That's why he can stand his 
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red wall. But it's hot and hard, for it's cold and 
cruel. That's silly-like to say it, but it is so." 

Then he poured out his sympathy, to my utter 
amazement. I learned through his quivering lips 
that Dare had been a minister, but with too large a 
feeling of the woes of mankind. His views of a co- 
operative commonwealth had cost him his pulpit. I 
could understand that, but I was not prepared for 
the astonishing revelation that it was to Richard 
Dare that Elizabeth Lommond was engaged. "It 
makes my wall hot when Elizabeth has to cry about 
it," said the child, suddenly closing his eyes and look- 
ing toward the light. 

"There! I can see the rainbow again. It's always 
here for me when the sun shines. So I come here 
when I get tired. There's no violet like the violet 
of the rainbow. Tours showed me. Silly Willy will 
show you." 

He worked with his colors and took out a volume 
of bits of his work. It was filled with cloud-forms 
through which filtered exquisitely penciled lines of 
delicate greens mingled with yellows and blues and 
the ever dominant violet of his heart's love. Due 
perhaps to his antipathy for his red wall, the red of 
the spectrum was never copied, a swirl of the deepest 
orange uniformly taking its place. 

"Here's where I work like crazy when I want to 
get away from the hot wall. I paint and paint it 
out until things smile again and I am better." 

I told him how I had enjoyed his music in "Power- 
lust," and he talked of his love of playing. "Only, I'm 
so silly, I have to be careful. Silly Willy's head isn't 
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strong as his heart, I guess. Least, something's 
wrong." 

As he worked the sweet young voice began to die 
away, while little by little the hand lost its force. 
Suddenly the brave little prattle ceased altogether. 
The child was at rest. 

I laid a coverlet over him and touched his blue 
temples with my lips. 

When I looked up the dark figure of my kinsman 
stood before me. I started, but regained my com- 
mand, observing that he was far from recognizing 
me, thanks to the skill of Marmaduke's costuming. 

"Wake him and bring him to the music room. I 
want him to be heard by the senator," he said 
viciously. 

I arose and stood between him and the wan, sleep- 
ing child. I did not speak, for the use of my voice 
would have betrayed me. He tried to brush me 
aside, but I pushed him of? as I would a feather. He 
gave me a shove and then struck me. It was a trifling 
blow, which I parried lightly. The temptation seized 
me to strike him to the ground; but it would have 
been cowardly, and he was my kinsman. After an- 
other attempt at a blow, the skill of my fists seemed 
to impress him, for he desisted from force and now 
hurled epithets at me in all the foreign tongues that 
he could command. I stood my ground in the same 
dumb way. Meanwhile the child had sunk into the 
deep rest for which his poor brain had been crying. 
Becoming enraged beyond vituperation over a 
menial's obstruction of his wishes, his lordship sud- 
denly seized the volume of the child's sketches and 
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would have hurled it at the poor, thin body to waken 
him by violence. 

What might have happened then to my kinsman 
may remain unsaid. But another hand intercepted 
his lordship's offer of cruelty. My clenched fists fell 
to my side. Saul Marmaduke was standing before 
Gilbert Rexaull. 

"Come, my lord, you are excited from your losses 
in stocks. You surely cannot mean to let it be 
known that you intend the child ill. See his deep 
breathing from exhaustion. Let him have his poor 
little nap. He takes it this way every day, and would 
feel the results of its denial. But he recuperates rap- 
idly. He should be up in half an hour. As soon as he 
is awake this man will bring him to you." 

The sight and voice of Marmaduke had immediate 
effect upoii his lordship. He slipped into his soft 
urbanity immediately. There was a slink of feline 
cunning in his action, but a soft purr in his voice as 
he gave the book of sketches to Marmaduke. 

"The deuced stupidity of this swain, Marmaduke," 
he said with a yawn. "It more than tired me. It was 
getting on my nerves from the day's strain." 

"I promise you that the lad shall come to play for 
you and the senator as soon as he is up." 

"Enough said, sir. Only, the women are waiting 
in the music room with Douglas Percy. Their distin- 
guished presence deserves our earliest convenience, 
you know." 

With this drawl he glided away with a noiseless 
step. Doubtless to mollify my plebeian passions and 
to put himself in my good graces before the expert, 
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my kinsman flipped me a gold coin as he crossed the 
threshold. 

When he had disappeared, Marmaduke closed the 
door cautiously and bolted it. "Just in time," he ob- 
served with a twinkle, taking a chair and motioning 
me close to him. "Unless I am mistaken, your dis- 
guise has carried a point. His lordship showed you 
his true colors — eh? Yet how he put his back down 
in accepted society!" 

He went on earnestly: "There are some things 
about- the child that you should know. Senator Lev- 
erett has been the one person who could tell us of the 
child's mother and put his finger on her place of resi- 
dence. He knows that if the child dies a fortune 
may go to his mother. For a long time, due to Vil- 
lach's craft on Leverett's behalf, I have not been able 
to get a clue against the senator. He has a country 
place up the Hudson, but it rivals Gibraltar. I risked 
my life a year ago to get into the castle. But there 
are electrical alarms on the very boards of the floor- 
ing. I escaped by a thrilling hairbreadth. Whether 
Leverett has hypnotized the woman and married her 
— she is too far above him to marry him under any 
other condition — I have not been able until now to 
say. Only one man living beside Villach could tell 
me, and his lips were sealed. That man is the con- 
summate Paulding Willard. Willard has been a mys- 
tery. He is rich and fond of politics and adventure. 
Did you observe Willard's hand at the Richmond 
ball?" 

I shook my head. "I remember that he danced 
with Kathryn Dresden, and that he danced with her 
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at the Lommond ball some months ago. But I saw 
nothing about his hands. They were gloved." 

"He is the victim of that little London hotel scene 
in which your cousin proved her aim," he said dryly. 

My eyes opened wide. 

"Well, Willard has changed front. Through him 
and Dare we are in possession of the secret at last. 
It accounts for Leverett's being here to-day." 

"Why it was Willard that I suspected of being my 
guide that night two months ago at King's Arms," 
I cried. 

"Yes; he has told me. But about the child, for 
he begins to stir. It often costs Willy dearly to play. 
Perhaps it will be so this afternoon. So for your 
conduct. Whatever happens, keep your disguise 
without fail. Then, don't touch Rexaull ; it might set 
him before Marguerite's eyes in the light of a martyr, 
thus exciting a sympathy that may turn the tide of 
her love to him. Once more, if anything happens to 
the child, remember that our skilled physician, Dr. 
James, is looking on. He knows everything. Lastly, 
an appointment awaits you at four. Villach has used 
Dresden to ask it again. Come out then. I will be 
awaiting you." 

He flashed upon me a curious look. "Remember, 
whatever happens there is another day, my boy. But 
the child moves. I will go. Take him to the music 
room when he fully awakens. He will show you the 
way." 

I asked him but a question. "Sir Thrill, you speak 
of Dare. Through Willy I have learned Dare's se- 
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cret. You know of the understanding between him 
and Elizabeth Lommond. Is the child correct?" 

Marmaduke's answer was reverent. "Yes, my 
boy. Dare is one of the comforts of our lives. He 
deserves Elizabeth's hand. Some day I think he will 
be rewarded." 



CHAPTER XVI 



THE CRUEL CHORDS 



THERE are chapters in life that defy us easily, 
coldly, cruelly. They will not be blotted out. 
We fail each time desperately in making the attempt. 
Neither can we go around them, hoping thus to get 
on. They will not be circumvented. At every turn 
we are dumfounded with their importance. 

Such is this chapter. I cannot obliterate it. When 
I imagine that the trouble lies in my use of the first 
person in telling it, it does not alter things if I revert 
to the third. Were I possessed of a fourth dimension 
of personality, with some rarefied pronoun to displace 
my bold ego, I could not escape the chapter. 

The awakened child-genius tripped at my side with 
willingness, even eagerness, as we moved toward the 
music room. When we neared the room he danced 
before me and slipped to the seat of the piano with 
the reverence of a master. I had asked but one favor 
of him before we left the resting chamber, that none 
of his new friends, nor the man with the crooked 
smile, should be told that I could speak English, or 
that it was my first visit. He understood my wish as 
I expressed it. It pained him visibly that I requested 
it, but he promised readily to hold it a secret. It 
somehow made his red wall come before him, he had 
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said. It must be some trouble, but he could play it 
away. 

Thinking only of this he had let go of my hand, 
with no eyes for Leverett and my kinsman who sat 
near the piano greedily. In a moment his delicate 
touch had found his chord of sympathy. It was a 
strange, sweet, improvised melody that went to my 
heart out of its very plaintiveness. As he played he 
talked to me in German. 

"Listen! the violet eyes are whispering to us out 
of the keys. They are murmuring that everything is 
fair and true here in my music room. Great, fair win- 
dows ; glad, sweet colors ; violet eyes rippling over the 
keys; sweet murmurs dancing across the shining 
floor!" 

The room out of which the child was building his 
fancy was a tribute to his genius and sensitive needs. 
The walls and ceiling were white, while the hand of 
Tours was seen in the mural paintings, whose exqui- 
site beauty was carried into the Tiffany windows. 
His eyes swept the paintings with a sense of the 
% charm of their revelations of early child-life. There 
were no hangings to the windows to intercept their 
continuation of the story of the sweet life of child- 
hood, or to destroy the purity of the musical tone as 
it flowed from his gifted imagination. The floor — a 
dark, waxy lustre of rich inlaid woods — had its fasci- 
nation too for his eyes. It was unburdened by furni- 
ture other than the piano, a harp and a circle of 
white-tapestried chairs. 

The color-tone of the windows, with Willy's gentle 
improvisations and deep prattle, joined with my fond 
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hope of seeing Marguerite and Vivian enter at any 
minute, carried me back to the fairest sentiments of 
my life. I was twelve again, in the quaint Virginian 
chapel, with Marguerite at my side, hand in hand 
with me, in the sweet abandon of childhood, with the 
wondrous devotion of her lifted eyes, and the first 
charm of Saul Marmaduke's name in our hearts. In 
the dreamy moments it seemed that the old organist 
was playing again, and that the breath of spring was 
blowing in upon Marguerite's tresses through the 
open casements. Under the enchanting spell of 
Willy's fingers, even with my kinsman sitting darkly 
near me, the vision of Marguerite in her eight sum- 
mers was as vivid as if it had been yesterday. 

Thus with the fragrance of the flowers still upon 
her childhood, I forgot my kinsman sitting there at 
the other end of the piano. 

I shall remember, too, for aye the triumphant glad- 
ness that swept into Willy's touch when Marguerite 
stood in the doorway nearest me, though I was my- 
self but in the humble garb of a gardener. Her blue, 
liquid eyes fell first upon the wistful white face that 
was lifted in a bewilderment of new yearning as he 
saw her in her beauty. From my low seat nearest 
him I caught his ecstatic murmur about his violets. 
It was mother hunger in him, I knew, with the com- 
fort and mysterious blending of her womanly pres- 
ence. She was in white with a scarlet geranium toss- 
ing in a great wave of her dark hair, and a cluster of 
the flowers at her waist. Her hand was joined in my 
cousin Vivian's, who came just behind her, looking 
her loveliest in pale blue and wearing a cluster oj 
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Willy's violets in her hair. Douglas Percy was at her 
side, his strong, honest eyes fastened upon Willy 
with an amazing interest. Unlike my kinsman, he 
seemed to carry no concern over the turn against 
him in Wall street affairs. As Vivian's glance swept 
from the child to Percy, the glamour of the under- 
standing between them, and the love that lay in my 
own eyes for her, was caught up by the child's quick 
susceptibility of impression. The triumphant chords 
became instinct with the softer, more subtle enchant- 
ments of the heart. I knew the love Douglas Percy 
bore my cousin, and I knew the strength and great- 
ness of his manhood in the perfect surrender he had 
made to his more brilliant rival. I could not but love 
him as he stood there beside her, and in Vivian's eyes 
her woman's understanding was glowing. 

Little grasping the immensities of it all, the gifted 
child was dominated with the beauty of the affection 
that flowed from one of his new-found friends to the 
other. It was in his power to transfer this to song. 
He sang for us in a voice that made Percy lean for- 
ward in self-forgetting wonder. It was a sweet, short, 
Italian melody, and it seemed to run through and 
through Douglas Percy's soul with its ring of glad- 
ness. When it ended Percy's glance ran beyond him 
to the eyes of my kinsman, who had risen and stood 
near. 

Hatred was in my kinsman's eyes for Douglas 
Percy, and coming upon the child's sensitive glad- 
ness, it crushed his song. Under Gilbert Rexaull's 
look, in a moment the poor half-wit genius was shriv- 
elling like an old man in his seat. He toaA VSfcsswk. 
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the troubled cast in Percy's eyes when they traveled 
to meeting his lordship's flash of malice, and the 
child's own sweet gaze was caught and held trans- 
fixed by my kinsman. 

Only hard, cruel chords came bitterly now from the 
fingers of the poor little starveling at the piano. The 
thin, blue hands at the keys seemed to grow black as 
the notes grew dark and lowering. Held by the 
fascination of the cruel eyes of his lordship, wholly 
under the power of my kinsman and of his own want- 
wit genius, he could only transmute the hatred in 
miserableness, tone by tone. 

Rexaull soon understood that the silly mind could 
not break from the coils of his passion, and it was his 
vengeance on Percy to make Douglas Percy suffer 
now through the suffering of the child. I did not 
comprehend it then, nor could I have appreciated 
how the trouble lay through Percy's refusal to punish 
Maitland Varne by aiding in bringing on a panic in 
Wall street as a general scourge from which they 
could recoup their losses. It was enough that Percy 
was now made the victim of an avengement of pain 
through his sympathies for the half-wit. 

Thus my kinsman made the child pour his life's 
blood through his pitiful fingers, since it brought ex- 
quisite suffering to Percy. Rexaull knew what the 
song had awakened, as no other soul knew but the 
calculating Leverett. And my kinsman held the wit- 
ling to his task and exulted. Once I half arose and 
started toward his lordship, but Silly Willy cried out 
against the step. His genius was now vicarious, and 
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must pay the penalty of something in Douglas Percy 
that could only be sin. 

By the same outcry the boy held back my cousin 
Vivian. His fingers must make retribution while 
his lordship willed it. And he willed it long and 
cruelly, bending his head at times upon the child to 
increase the force of his fingers on the keys of the 
piano. The half-wit was living himself faithfully into 
the drama of hatred. Rexaull saw it and fairly 
fastened himself now upon the child with all his cun- 
ning. They seemed as one — the poor starveling with 
his brilliant, slavish, love-hungering, hate-atoning 
genius, and my kinsman with the venom of his malice 
and murderous scorn. Hand in hand he took hold of 
Rexaull's passion, though he was growing pitifully 
weary. 

"I see the red hot wall very, very, very close," he 
whispered to my kinsman; "perhaps it will break 
soon, and then I shall be free!" 

There was a flutter in the doorway. I saw the 
face of the doctor troubled yet helpless, because he 
too had been driven back by the boy's eyes, which 
left my kinsman's only long enough to forbid the 
interference. Beyond the doctor, moving outward 
from him, was the figure of Marguerite. I saw her 
hands outstretched a moment to take two hands 
within her quick grasp. Then I saw the face of the 
one who had drawn her to him. It was Jacques 
Tours! He was whispering a word in her ear. She 
received it with a flash of intelligence. Her eyes 
danced with excitement and she swept the great 
painter's face with a dazzling look of gratitude. 
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But I could not hold her dear form in my sight, 
for Willy was bending forward now exhausted, with 
his eyes full of pleading for mercy, yet his face still 
turned across his poor, thin shoulders to the eyes of 
my satanic kinsman. The vague wistfulness was 
waning in the child to a point beyond my endurance. 
I had arisen to my full height, determined to act 
under any circumstance, when suddenly there was a 
flutter through the opposite doorway facing his lord- 
ship, and I know not how, but on the instant Mar- 
guerite, with the lightness and swiftness of an appari- 
tion, had flung herself on the shoulder of my kinsman 
and had laid her cheek across his lips, blotting away 
his eyes from Willy's and holding him fast in her 
arms against her bosom. 

There was a thud of many keys as Silly Willy fell 
forward insensible upon the piano. Staying only to 
see that Dr. James was with the child on the instant, 
I strode from the room filled with madness. The 
poor little fellow had sounded the alto bells upon 
the keys, even as he fell. 



CHAPTER XVII 



THE ONLY HOPS 



I HAVE only the most vague recollection that I 
submitted to being blindfolded again in the ele- 
vator, and that I knew I was finding my way out of 
the building. My first consciousness seemed to re- 
turn in the dark, suffocating cell at the foot of the 
elevator shaft. There — drunk with the poor, appeal- 
ing eyes and strange music of Silly Willy, and wild 
through the delay in letting me out of the dungeon- 
like place — I cursed the name of my kinsman. 

The blindfold was removed in the carriage and 
there sat Saul Marmaduke. He was tense, deter- 
mined, cool. I felt his hand upon my shoulder and 
returned his flashing glance with furious eyes. "It is 
all over with the boy," I muttered fiendishly. "Rex- 
aull did it. I broke from the room, else I would have 
killed him." 

I followed Marmaduke's eyes out of the carriage as 
I spoke. The afternoon was waning in a mockery of 
beauty. It was growing colder, but a great feathery 
sweep of the softest white clouds reached from the 
horizon to the zenith. Madly I fancied the cloud 
embroidery was the lace upon Marguerite's bosom, 
and that the heavens were filled only with the deep 
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blue of her eyes meeting and answering the triumph- 
ant eyes of her lord. 

When Saul Marmaduke spoke he was enigmatic 
but sympathetic and strangely satisfied. "It will 
hardly do to say that your walk with your guide at 
four will be your salvation, my boy. But it will help. 
A long walk is a journey abroad in miniature. One 
cuts away desperately oftentimes, but once in the 
air the law of attractive influences softens him with 
better memories and livelier hopes. It already wants 
but the half hour to four and I came to help a bit." 

He was talking rapidly, in a dreamy, earnest man- 
ner. "Do not feel hopeless about the boy. He will 
doubtless weather the exhaustion into which Lord 
Rexaull has plunged him. I have that from the doc- 
tor through Tours, who told me everything as you 
were coming down. The need of my knowing what 
had happened kept you a little longer in the cell." 

I looked at him earnestly, doubting his* words 
about Silly Willy. Then I was startled by the reve- 
lations which began to come from his lips. 

"The boy dropped off into a deep sleep of exhaus- 
tion, which cheers Dr. James," said Marmaduke, as 
he launched directly into the story of the child's life. 
"That song which the lad sang was unexpected. It 
is the old song that his father loved. Willy's voice 
has a peculiar quaver in it that I have known in but 
one other person. That person was the child's 
father. Douglas Percy knew the father intimately. 
As the child sang, Douglas guessed the truth at once. 
The half-wit was the son of his old comrade." 

He paused to direct the cabman to make a detour 
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so that we might reach Morningside Park just at 
four. "Percy's discovery was betrayed to his lord- 
ship, and at the point where character had its inning. 
It is said that even the devil is his own worst enemy. 
Lord Rexaull proved the saying. When he saw the 
truth breaking into the eyes of Percy he became pos- 
sessed. The demon being in his lordship on account 
of his losses, the child furnished immediate revenge. 
There was a psychic condition in the half-wit genius 
that answered exactly to the vampire nature of Rex- 
aull. Fascinated with his opportunity, his lordship 
could not let go his passion once he had determined 
to indulge it. It debauched his reason to witness 
the power of his lust for revenge over the child. He 
was charmed with the delicate susceptibility of the 
boy's nature to receive and communicate his passion. 
In Willy he found himself the sudden master of an in- 
strument of torture." 

Saiil Marmaduke was speaking with intense pain, 
as if in his vividness he was living through every mo- 
ment of the child's suffering. "This sense of mastery 
made his lordship gloat over his victim — for, through 
the defenseless half-wit genius, Rexaull knew that 
he was striking deep down into the innermost heart 
of the man he now hated." 

I searched Saul Marmaduke's face, not understand- 
ing his last sentence. He went on to explain. "Let 
me tell you of Silly Willy's parentage. The boy's 
mother was born Mary Ecce Tours. She is the 
granddaughter of Gotlieb Ecce, the great composer. 
Her father was the poor but talented Felix Tours, 
cousin of his famous namesake, Jacques Tours. She. 
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was thrown upon her own resources at ten, when she 
went on the stage with her violin. She had an abun- 
dance of good .looks, and as she grew older popu- 
larity followed her. There was the usual attraction 
of the rich hangers-on when she came to America to 
undertake a season's engagements. There were older 
admirers, too. This unfortunately, for she was soon 
entangled with a scheming old banker, who was de- 
termined to have her. It was never true that she 
flirted with him, or was engaged to him, or ever 
thought of marrying him. She did play several times 
at receptions and concerts in the banker's home. 
Her relations were wholly professional with the 
banker. Her management approved of the banker's 
attentions, for it increased the violinist's popularity, 
and so added to the box receipts at her public con- 
certs. But the banker was married, and the atten- 
tion which he paid the beautiful artist led to a sepa- 
ration. Fraiilein Ecce returned to Germany and was 
never seen again upon the American stage." 

I saw that the narrative was painful to Saul Mar- 
maduke, but he persevered. "The following year she 
met her future husband in an Alpine climb. He was 
fond of music and played her accompaniments at sev- 
eral private concerts. They loved each other and 
were married. The marriage was kept a secret, for 
the young husband was none other than Edwin 
Percy, the older brother of Douglas Percy." 

I arose in the carriage, overwhelmed with the com- 
munication. But I was pressed not to interrupt, and 
he continued. "At that time Edwin Percy, Sr., was 
set on his son's marrying a young heiress with 
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a half-hundred million for her dowry. Willy was 
born. He grew into his parents' affections, and they 
were the happiest three mortals alive. The years 
went by, with Edwin Percy, of course, refusing to 
marry according to his father's will. Then Leverett, 
with ambitions to be senator, and pushed on by Vil- 
lach, unearthed the facts of the marriage, which he 
gave to Edwin Percy's father. Willy was then nearly 
five, a sweet, delicate child, showing every evidence 
of great talent. There was a scene between the 
child's father and grandfather in the presence of the 
child. Villach, through Leverett, had furnished the 
tale of the old banker's attentions, with the divorce 
of the banker and his wife that followed. It mattered 
not that the banker was now dead, or that Percy Sr. 
was given counter evidence to prove the chas- 
tity of his son's wife. She had, at least, been guilty 
of being an amuser of the public for hire. She was 
unworthy to be the wife of a Percy. The son must 
give her up." 

Marmaduke laid his hand upon my shoulder again. 

"Such a condition in the affairs of a family of the 
first station takes on variations according to the 
family. In the history of Willy it resulted first in 
the child's being kidnapped — by and with the aid of 
Leverett, I am certain. Then the father was gotten 
off to Europe under a false clue that the child had 
been carried to the Continent by the accomplices. 
When Edwin returned it was to find that his wife 
had disappeared, crazed with grief, it was said. Later 
the report had it that she had ended her life. Edwin 
Percy never recovered from the succession of ills. 
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He was buried within a twelvemonth of the loss of 
his boy. His father had already settled upon him his 
share of the great Percy fortune, thinking that the 
vast wealth might give his son back his heart. This 
fortune was willed by Edwin to his younger brother, 
Douglas. The only stipulation was that if the child 
was found the fortune should go to the boy. No 
mention was made of his wife in the will, for the 
young husband was convinced that she had ended 
her life. The following year Douglas Percy was 
made complete master of the vast estate by the death 
of his father. He set about at once seeking by every 
known means to discover some clue of the existence 
of his brother's child. But his efforts were to no 
purpose. " 

"Why, if Varne had found the child?" I asked in 
surprise. 

"Upon your uncle's advice. The boy was extreme- 
ly feeble. When at first it was thought that the boy 
could not survive, the duke sent for Douglas. The 
child saw his uncle, but was violently affected by his 
presence. He was so emaciated that Douglas did 
not recognize him. Your uncle wished to spare 
Percy's feelings, and Percy was not told the facts. 
Douglas had already given up the child as dead." 

'My uncle made a mistake," I said regretfully. 

f Maitland Varne was of the same opinion, but as 
the child had the strange antipathy for Douglas, 
Varne let your uncle's counsel stand. The duke was 
convinced that the first consideration was for the 
child. Douglas was hearty and well; the half-wit 
genius was battling for a chance to live. Since Doug- 
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las— doubtless from his likeness to his father — threw 
the child into strange spells whenever the hair wit 
saw him, your uncle reasoned that nothing but the 
child's ill could follow the revelation." 

I said no more to the point and Marmaduke con- 
tinued. "To go back for a moment to that red wall 
which bothers Silly Willy, I have discovered that it 
marks the day of his separation from his mother." 

"How?" I asked, observing a gentle light in Sir 
Thrill's countenance. 

"Because Dare at last has been rewarded for his 
efforts on the boy's behalf. He has found Willy's 
mother. Your uncle aided, and Paulding Willard, of 
course." He was not unmindful of my affectionate 
outburst of pleasure, but continued. "There was a little 
home in a suburb of the metropolis whither Edwin 
Percy had taken his wife and child on bringing them 
to America. It was a dear little home, planted in a 
garden of flowers. Eden could not have been fairer. 
You may form the picture. A father enriched with 
the love of mother and child; the long evenings to- 
gether in the garden; the unfolding beauty of the 
child's nature; every joy of domesticity. Then Vil- 
lach's agents peeping over the garden wall. They 
come again and again. They come on a day with a 
firebrand. It matters not about Villach now. It is 
the grandfather's work. It matters not whether it 
is in the grandfather's hand. It is lighted by the 
cells of his brain. The child is in the garden at play. 
The mother sits by the window mending a little gar- 
ment. Her eye is on the little one and her ear is 
listening to his prattle over his bunch of violets. 
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Two men have slipped into the garden unawares. 
They have come to take the child away. But how? 
The attention of the mother must be diverted. The 
firebrand does it. In the confusion it is easy to seize 
the little one and make off with him. The deed is 
done. And the blaze is the child's last vision of 
home. It is the red wall that separates him from his 
mother's arms." 

"Great heavens!" I cried, more of misery than of 
anger. 

Marmaduke went on in the same feeling of pain. 
"Two years later we found the boy in an East Side 
sweat shop. It was a horrible place, and the boy was 
in a silly condition. They knew naught of his an- 
cestry there. Charity had taken him in, though a 
charity that puts foundlings to work. They gave 
him light work, for he was a weakling and but in his 
sixth year. Yet the work demanded long hours, as 
sweat-shop labor does. For ten hours a day the child 
was employed in carrying little loads of unfinished 
garments from one set of workmen to another in a 
different room." 

I clenched my fists at the thought of such abuse 
of the tender age. Marmaduke shortened his narra- 
tive. "There Maitland Varne discovered him, a poor, 
little mite less than seven — a son of genius and 
wealth, toiling in an ill-odored shop ten hours a day, 
and sleeping by night in a little room eight feet 
square, without skylight or window. After two 
years he was physically less able to perform his task 
than at five, when he began it. But every one liked 
him and all were good to him in a fashion." 
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"How was he discovered?" I asked. 

"It was a little community that held aloof from 
the eyes of the public," replied Marmaduke. "There 
was some talent among the people, as there often is 
among the poor. Willy's genius was soon discover- 
ing itself. Some one in the dense population afford- 
ed a piano. The child found his way to the door one 
evening after work- time. He was wan and wasted 
and frightful to look upon, but his eyes were glitter- 
ing with holy fire. He begged to touch the keys — 
and they saw that it was the visit of a master. He 
came again and again. All unconscious he was play- 
ing his way to salvation. Maitland Varne heard the 
music when in tour one night through the East Side 
with John Spear. Varne was fascinated with the 
child and bought his liberty for a sum of money. 
Since then Willy has been surrounded with every ob- 
ject that may help to restore him his full reason." 

Saul Marmaduke's face brightened with the words. 

"You believe there is hope of such restoration?" 
I asked, in a tone of despair. 

"Decidedly yes," he said enthusiastically, "espe- 
cially since after to-day's developments the child will 
no longer have dread of Douglas Percy." 

"Did you ever think that perhaps the boy's mental 
condition may be due to a blow upon the head?" I 
ventured. 

"The suggestion has been given thorough consid- 
eration," he said. "There have been such parallels." 

"And Dr. James would naturally dwell upon the 
possibility of a parallel in the case of Willy," I vol- 
unteered. 
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"Just so. But there is no evidence of a blow in the 
case of the boy. His head is as sound as yours or 
mine. The blow that struck him was the blow of 
the red wall." 

"You hesitate as if you would add to that," I said, 
observing his manner. 

"I am working upon a theory which I have sug- 
gested to John Spear," he replied with a smile. "I 
have spent a good many hours with the boy, and 
have been putting two and two together from things 
he has said. He has become attached to the color of 
my eyes. When I take him he has a habit of saying 
that they press out the ugly wrinkles from every- 
thing. I did not understand the saying then. Later 
I thought I did. It happened one day that he saw 
two men in a quarrel. The face of one in particular 
was very dark and hateful. The sight of it threw the 
boy into a cold chill, not unlike the result of to-day's 
experience. When he came out of the chill he was 
moaning about the ugly wrinkles. It gave me a 
clue. It was very possible that his mind was recur- 
ring to the look of hate in Leverett's face when he 
was carried away by him. That look, as well as the 
fire, made the blow that crushed the boy's sanity, 
according to my theory, which grows upon me. The 
fact that, at the point of time the child lost his 
mother, he was visited with a world of hate, brought 
on the catastrophe. I suspect it from the boy's 
idyllic temperament. He is exquisitely sensitive to 
a frown, or to anything that has a hateful cast. He 
is equally impressionable to an atmosphere that is 
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kindly. He seems to have inherited a genius for 
wanting to get back into a world of perfect love." 

"That would appear reasonable from what I saw 
of him earlier in the afternoon," I said with approval. 

"From this fact," continued Marmaduke, "I rea- 
son that there is just one course of treatment by 
which the child's mental health may be recovered to 
him." 

"He must be surrounded with an atmosphere of 
perfect affection," I suggested. 

"Or, better, with a particular kind of perfect affec- 
tion," he said, with a return of his smile. 

I asked what that might possibly be. 

"For upwards of five years," was the reply, "Willy 
has had an ideal environment, but it has not restored 
him, neither can restore him. This Dr. James 
admits." 

"He needs his mother," I said, hastening to supply 
the word, and rejoicing that his mother had been 
found. 

"Yes, but more. He may be restored without his 
mother, though one sight of her eyes will vastly help. 
But I question whether he can be saved by his mother 
alone." 

He saw my perplexity. "If you will remember, 
Arden," he said thoughtfully, "for two years this lit- 
tle genius was surrounded by an atmosphere of 
avarice. Grant, for a moment, that he was sound 
when he lost his mother, and that his silly state 
came upon him some time later, as an after-effect. 
He was not too little to learn that such a thing as 
his having to live with others apart from the memory 
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of flowers — which he never forgot — working ten 
hours a day, as the others worked, did not seem to be 
right. As he came to love the workers, it could not 
seem just that they should have to toil amid such 
wretchedness. It made a deeper impression upon his 
gifted mind than we can imagine. So deep an im- 
pression, in fact, that I will lay down my theory. It 
is that the child was so hurt by his sweat-shop ex- 
perience, following the loss of his mother and the 
flowers, that he will never regain his right mind un- 
less a certain pressure is lifted from his brain. He 
must be permitted to grasp the thought that in time 
children will need to toil in this way no more." 

"In heaven," I said, grimly. 

"A help to us sane people," he replied quickly; 
"but for the restoration of the boy's mind he must 
know that there will come a day on earth when this 
child-toiling shall be no more." 

"Then he will never mend his mind," I said, sadly. 
"It is all up with him." 

"That at least furnishes the problem he presents," 
said the ghost of De Thaumaturge decisively. "His 
life undoubtedly hangs on so slender a thread." 

"Why believe that it is as bad as that?" I said, ex- 
tremely loath to credit his conclusion. 

"From his own words," he replied directly. "He is 
always telling the 'kids' that his wrinkles would go, 
and maybe the red wall too, if only he didn't know 
that they had to live so." 

"I would break the recollection, then. Take away 
the unfortunate children until his reason returns. 
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That would seem easy. In all sickness we remove the 
cause. When he is well it will not trouble him so." 

Marmaduke said that he had expected my answer. 
"We tried that very thing, but the less the child saw 
of his old associates the more he mourned for them. 
It took away his appetite and his pleasure even in his 
flowers. He moaned about the lads in his sleep. We 
saw that we were pursuing a path of cruelty. The 
boy would die to please us, and he had the grit to do 
it. But killing Willy, we certainly were, by the 
process. It came to pass that he could not so much 
as hold his head up for the weakness that grew upon 
him. When we asked him why he started so in his 
sleep and could not eat, it was pitiful to hear him say 
that he guessed it was because he had lost the kids. 
Yet he asked us not to mind it* Perhaps he was 
going to a land where they could come, too. One 
day when he said that with a little catch of the breath 
that spoke of heart-trouble, the doctor left the house 
immediately in his auto to bring some of the boys as 
fast as he could motor them to Willy's bedside." 

"That was well/' I said, with all the inconsistency 
of sympathy. 

"So it proved, indeed. With the sight of the first 
little head that peeped in the doorway, Willy was a 
new creature. He laughed and cried by turns for 
joy. For days he could not be separated from the 
little fellows. They ate with him, played with him, 
slept with him. His strength came back. The heart- 
trouble vanished. In time he was able to let the boys 
go back to the slums. He asked it. The child was 
ready for his own little wanderings abroad agaux." 
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Saul Marmaduke's last sentence lost its force on 
me. I was eager with a question. "Why, Sir Thrill, 
has Maitland Varne not tried the experiment of 
transferring Silly Willy's juvenile friends out of the 
slums into an atmosphere of quiet and play and 
plenty? By this means Willy would become ac- 
quainted with one of the great facts of the metrop- 
olis — that in the end many children of the slums, just 
as himself, leave the scenes of squalor for life's bet- 
terments." 

You are reasoning well," answered Marmaduke. 
It is the way we reasoned. Yet it failed to compre- 
hend the child's yearnings. We tried just the thing 
you speak of. But when Willy wandered abroad 
again — just as at stated periods we find he must, and 
usually with a craving to see the old haunts — the 
place was too desolate for him without the kids. 
He was not unnatural in this. It would be stark 
madness to the people themselves who have to live 
in the wretched tenements, if there were no children 
to play that the squalor was fairyland. That is part 
of the tragedy of the tenement horror. There must 
be children to breathe the atmosphere of disease and 
sin and death. Willy felt all this in his journeys." 

"Are these journeys so necessary?" I asked. 

"Absolutely." 

"Does he want to enter the old places?" 

"Always." 

"Does it comfort him?" 

"Far from it. It always hurts his feeble mind. 
But his mind demands it. Oddly, it was his own brain 
that suggested a measure of pain that he might have 
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daily when he could not see the kids. He asked that 
a room be built in this house without skylight or 
windows. It would be something to visit a few min- 
utes every day. He did not want it just exactly on 
the same floor with his forest and garden, so it was 
builded at the foot of the elevator shaft." 

"Ah," I said, "the cell!" 

"Yes; it was the boy's provision. The time you 
spent in it measures the interval which he spends 
daily in the room." 

"In the dark?" 

"Yes." 

"Alone?" 

"Yes." 

"How does he know when the time is up?" 

"By the indelible impression of some particular 
lapse of time, I think. He never carries a watch, 
though he can tell time." 

In his pause I summed up my mind with reluc- 
tance. "Sir Thrill, I think I understand what you 
have said. The child is queer beyond hope. Nature 
has endowed him with marvelous sympathy. In the 
two years of horror during which he toiled labori- 
ously, an impression was made on his brain that time 
cannot alter. The inhumanity of the labor presses 
upon his brain in recollections that will not down. 
His heart's adoption went out to the people with 
whom he suffered. In his loyalty they are ever a part 
of his life. Vicariously he must be always sorrowing 
for them. The world ought to know his story. Per- 
haps it will when he is gone. But he is too good for 
this world. To have his heart's desire would be to 
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change social lines that have been fixed with the 
march of centuries. That is extremely problemat- 
ical. It amounts to the impossible." 

"I do not think so," said the ghost of De Thauma- 
turge, meditatively, as if every memory of the trend 
of time lay vividly in his brain and pointed to the ful- 
filment of the dreams of the human race. "Neither 
does John Spear nor his great counterpart, Jacques 
Tours, think so." 

"Jacques Tours and John Spear are socialists," I 
answered, for the first time putting the conviction 
of others into my own words. 

"What is a socialist?" asked Saul Marmaduke, 
quietly. 

I did not reply, for he was pointing to the fact 
that it was four and the driver was drawing up in 
Morningside Drive at the steps going down into the 
park. "I now commit you to a guide raised up by the 
all-seeing Villach," he said, with a touch of contempt 
for the ducal prowess. "It is often said that money 
alone can afford omniscience. Villach thinks that he 
has attained that state of perfection. But remember 
that Villach is only the personification of Money — 
which he worships. It remains to be seen whether 
money is on the throne in America." 

He gave me his hand as I alighted, with a glow of 
deep tenderness in his eyes. "Villach wants you to 
follow your uncle again. You will not need to try to 
be charitable toward your uncle to-day, I fancy. But 
that is a mystery beyond Villach. Good-bye." 

He waved adieu, and signaled the driver to make 
speed in the direction of the cathedral. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



DARE TO THE RESCUE 



I UNDERSTOOD Saul Marmaduke's parting look. 
He had said nothing of Marguerite during the 
ride. It spoke his dread of the influence of Lord 
Rexaull. He had avoided the mention of her name, 
having no immediate hope to offer me. 

I fought like a demon against the folly of in- 
dulging in the incoherences of fancy that followed 
the madness of this hopelessness. Two college 
youths with their sweethearts were going down be- 
fore me into the park. They were seniors, I learned 
from their words, and their zest for doing last things 
together had set them to work counting the steps of 
each flight as they went down. I fell into the count 
with them. Five times the flights measured eleven 
steps; once but ten, and four times there were twenty- 
one. Between the flights the steps varied from four 
to six-and-forty. 

The counting redeemed me for an interval from 
the blinding thought of Marguerite Wynne self-deliv- 
ered, and perhaps irrevocably, into the arms of Gil- 
bert Rexaull. 

At the foot of the last flight my arm was gripped 
by one who seemed to have divined the rage of my 
brain by the pallor of my face. 
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"Arden Dutaith, what is it? — you are ghastly!" 

The words were declared below breath. I looked 
up. It was my guide. 

"How do you know me?" I returned fiercely, re- 
membering that I, too, was in disguise. 

Do you have to ask that?" demanded the guide. 
'Aye," I said, "from a representative of the Duke 
of Villach." 

'Ha!" was the only return. 

f But did you think I would not know you?" I 
flung. "Would your speech not have given you away 
that night at Kings Arms? Do you think that I do 
not know of the bullet my cousin put in your hand 
one midnight? — you who represent Villach!" 

"Yes; I am Paulding Willard," he said with per- 
fect composure, opening the breast of his coat to 
show me a simple pin. 

I recognized that it was the badge of De Thauma- 
turge. My voice was now that of amazement rather 
than of contempt and danger. "What ! you, the agent 
of Villach, a member of that club!" I cried with 
stupefaction. 

He answered with an ironical turn of my sentence 
that reminded me of Saul Marmaduke's last refer- 
ence to Villach in the carriage. "Yes, I, a mem- 
ber of this club, am in the secret counsels of the 
Duke of Villach." 

The force of his words made me put out my hand. 
"Pardon me, Willard." He took the hand with v a 
laconic sentence, "It's the sign that, where the cor- 
ruption of the Republic is planned, in the end the 
people's scouts will be found a little ahead of money's 
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scouts. Or, if you prefer, it is the proof that men of 
every kind are coming under the banner of Maitland 
Varne." His hands went into his coat pockets and 
he was ringing the C bells of De Thaumaturge as he 
spoke. 

"What is your purpose with me this afternoon?" 
I asked, seeing him cast his eyes about to be sure 
that nothing was escaping him. 

He pointed down the path, dropping his hand as 
soon as I caught the figure over his finger. "That is 
your uncle. We are to follow him. Every day he 
takes a walk about this time, starting from his simple 
boarding-house up the street. His disguise is scant, 
and Villach has readily followed him these many days. 
Villach knows that the mistake was made at Kings 
Arms, and that you did not hear what your uncle 
had to confess about his private life. He hopes that 
you will catch the breath of a scandal this afternoon." 

My uncle was drawing near us as he spoke, and 
was soon passing us. He seemed bending under the 
weight of thoughts that Silly Willy's critical state 
had brought to his mind. I longed to go to him, but 
Willard divined my impulse and was restraining my 
arm. 

"It would be fatal to everything if you revealed 
yourself," he whispered. "Remember, Villach's 
scouts are taught to prey on each other. We are 
watched." 

His Grace had paused to witness a scene along the 
path. An unfortunate fellow had been caught sleep- 
ing on a park bench. The policeman, who had awak- 
ened him, was tossing his hat upon the grass and 
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sending him to fetch it back like a dog. "I'll soon 
take it out of him if he gives me any gaff," volun- 
teered the officer to my uncle. 

My uncle extended a silver dollar to the lounger. 
"Take this, my man, and get you a bed for the night." 
He gazed upon the poor fellow a full minute before 
he continued his walk. 

I was soon impressed with the thought that my 
uncle was wandering in search of palpable misery. 
At the first corner beyond the park a brutal driver 
in a heavy express wagon was turning into the 
street. The driver leaned out from his big, yellow- 
ish awning to lash a child's legs with his long whip. 
He pulled his head back quickly as the child gave a 
cry of pain. The policeman had not seen the act, but 
my uncle was at the side of the lad immediately. He 
drew a box of candy from his overcoat pocket while 
he examined the child's legs. Satisfied that the hurt 
could be readily dressed, he gave the child money to 
go to the drug store. 

"I was once a boy like you, my child. I wish I 
could be again. Are you good to your mother?" 

"I hain't none," was the answer. 

"Is your father good to you?" 

"I hain't none." 

"Where do you live?" 

"East Side, down to the Bridge." 

"What brought you away up here?" 

"I am one of his kids." 

"Whose kids?" 

"I won't tell you." 

"Oh!" 
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I saw that my uncle had guessed. It was one of 
Silly Willy's friends. He put a bank-note into the 
child's hands. "How did you get off from work 
to-day, my boy?" 

"He got us off." 

"Who?" 

"The one as brings us up sometimes." 

"Do you know his name?" 

"Nope. De name don't make no diff wid 'im. 
He's de man dat seems to love a feller." 

"Maitland Varne," whispered Willard, as my uncle 
turned away. 

His Grace moved from block to block and from 
street to street until we were in the region of abject 
misery. A young woman out of work with a babe 
of a few months in her arms attracted his attention. 
She had accosted a group of men and women, and 
was begging them to take the child. She had been 
walking with it all afternoon, she said. It was grow- 
ing dark and the child was getting stiff and cold. 
She would come for it again in the morning if they 
would take it. She could sleep out on the river front 
again if it were necessary. 

The duke sent a man to her with money. "Tell 
her to take that and find a good room for a week," 
said my uncle. 

The woman's cry of gratitude was lost in the 
rumble of wheels, with the clanking of chains and the 
clatter of iron-shod hoofs on the rough granite 
streets. 

Just beyond he caught the outcry of an old-faced, 
young shop girl, who was advising with a somewhat 
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stronger companion. "I am thinking all the while, 
that is the trouble now. I can't do anything but 
think !" The answer was misery enough for the 
world. "Do as I do, Kate, and as lots of the girls do. 
Jim is in love with me and would marry me, but I 
haven't any dot, and we can't afford it. So we're 
just living together now as best we may. Lots of 
girls in the store help out by having a gentleman 
friend. So can you." 

So my uncle journeyed on, as if he, too, found a 
solace and penance in being with the poor. Ttie 
blind, the lame, and the halt stood on every side. 
Some knew him and looked for the beggar's portion. 
The hag was not wanting among the number, nor 
the abandoned and vile; but neither were the honest 
poor. 

After a time he wandered into the more deserted 
places. It was now past seven o'clock and darkness 
had settled upon the network of towering office-lofts 
that looked down upon streets that were scarcely 
threaded with human life. At length he came upon 
a little street that stood apart like a pall from the 
evening life of the city. It was a crooked bit of a 
street, draped with sombre buildings, in which se- 
crets to the third and fourth generation might lie 
buried. We stood at the corner. His foot seemed 
to give forth a sepulchral sound as he entered. There 
were no dwellings within the area. What it might 
be in the daytime, when men came down for busi- 
ness, was now embalmed and put away for the night. 
Now it stood in memoriam to numberless jobbing 
trades. In all the narrow vault there was but one 
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light — a burning candle to the dead. It was at the 
entrance to the street. Behind the light, on a high 
stool, pouring over a vast ledger, sat a white-haired 
old man, posting the last accounts. 

Into the muffled air there came another sound of 
steps. A woman was approaching my uncle. She 
looked about her suspiciously and then gave my uncle 
her two hands affectionately. Then they disappeared 
into one of the tombs. 

"I am come to put a construction on that, to go 
with what you were supposed to overhear from your 
uncle's lips at Kings Arms that night," said Willard 
between his teeth. He was putting his hands in his 
coat pockets as he spoke. "It is good to sound the 
bells of De Thaumaturge in this crooked street." The 
faint tinkling murmur of the bells seemed small, in- 
deed, in such a place. But Willard repeated the pur- 
pose of De Thaumaturge. Then, as if he realized 
the inadequacy of the sound, he turned triumphant- 
ly. "Dutaith, Jean Bellammo has asked the privi- 
lege to act in De Thaumaturge before an audience of 
one. She will impersonate for you the woman whom 
you have just seen. The play will go on as soon as 
you reach the theatre. If you have ever doubted why 
De Thaumaturge club proposes to know vividly and 
intimately even above what the money-power knows, 
or that it has the fearlessness to learn what it would 
have the people of America know, your misgivings 
will be done away to-night. I will take you to the 
subway and leave you." 

Within an hour I had dined and was in the great 
theatre alone. There was an orchestra in attendance 
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and the curtain arose immediately. The brilliant 
actress came forward with the most charming ease. 
"Monsieur Dutaith, it is with pleasure that we re- 
hearse before you to-night. The scene may not be 
to our liking altogether; yet it is true to life. It is 
just as everything took place. You may not care 
to hear it to the end, and so an attendant will put 
you in touch with the cord that shall ring the bells 
of De Thaumaturge whenever it is your pleasure. 
The curtain will fall when the bells ring. Forgive 
me if, while it is up, I shall forget that you are alone. 
To think of the audience is not wise for the artiste." 

She smiled with charming naivete and tripped 
away. The brightness of her vivacity was not out of 
place as an introduction, for in a moment I compre- 
hended that the tragedy of the life of Willy's mother 
was to be depicted for ipe. 

There was a short scene full of beauty and affec- 
tion. It portrayed the five years of her happy mar- 
ried life. Then the day of the fire was enacted. Both 
scenes were short but ample for the purpose. A 
lapse of seven years, and the drama was brought 
down to the present hour. 

Strangely the curtain arose on the little tomb-like 
street we had but just visited. The sombre buildings 
were looking upon us out of the dusk. The superb 
acting gave a sense of immediateness. 

A solitary man is entering the short, crooked thor- 
oughfare. His foot gives forth the sepulchral sound 
as he steps upon the pavement. His face is caught 
by the stage searchlight. It is the face of Dare ! He 
is looking up, as if he realizes that the secrets of the 
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present generation at least lie buried under the roofs. 
His feet run upon some obstruction. He stoops 
down. It is a newspaper. He picks it up, but his 
eyes are not upon it. They have the stare of the 
expectancy of something else. He presses his hands 
to his temples in excitement. In a moment a long, 
thin, dark object flutters down from above to the 
pavement. Its larger end dashes into fragments on 
the sidewalk. Dare drops upon it. The light is fo- 
cused on his hands, when he lifts himself. He holds 
a woman's hatpin, whose crystal end has been broken 
by the fall. About the pin is a paper held by a band 
of rubber. 

He unfolds the paper and carries it under a gas- 
lamp, keeping his eyes on either end of the street as 
he reads. The paper is a communication. It con- 
tains red words, printed by the hand unevenly. Dare 
holds it against the light. 

"Blood," he mutters; "heavens, pricked from her 
veins!" 

FOr GoD'S sAKE, ComeUP and 
Save mEbeFore iT/stoO LaTE. 

WaTCH/ 

He repeats the words a second time — "For God's 
sake, come up and save me before it is too late. 
Watch!" 

He looks up. There is no light. Nothing but 
dark, staring window-panes. How shall he be cer- 
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tain — soft! The roof above him, at the chimney- 
woman's arms. 

"She has gotten through the skylight to give me 
the signal!" mutters Dare, keeping his eyes on every 
movement of the dim figure. 

It is the roof of a dingy loft with an iron gate be- 
low. Above the gate is a sign — "ANALYTIC 
CHEMIST." 

What could be done? He reasons the answer 
aloud. The woman could hardly be in immediate 
danger from within. The pricking of her veins and 
the writing of the note has required time. She has 
been at liberty to seek the roof. The danger must 
be from without. That must be the meaning of the 
word "Watch." The approach of some one must be 
feared from the street. If there were only a place 
to hide! 

He finds nothing on the level of the street. Be- 
low the iron gate stands a dark basement entrance. 
He turns to descend. The light falls upon his face. 
It is filled with stern purpose. Some enemy is to be 
grappled with. He disappears. 

The stage has been arranged as a manifold decker. 
There is a shift of a curtain, and Dare is revealed 
pressing close to a dark corner of the basement way. 
An interval lapses. Then a soft, quick step upon 
the stone flagging above. Dare breathes fast. He 
is waiting eagerly, his muscles tense. Then a man 
leaps down beside him. Dare has not been seen. He 
watches the man thrust his key into the lock. There 
is a tiger-like tension in Dare's frame, but he does 
not spring upon the man with the key. The bolt 
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has turned, but the door moves with difficulty. Force 
is needed to pull it open. The man curses between 
his teeth over the noise it makes. The force exerted 
throws him back against the wall. Dare springs for- 
ward with the stealth of a cat. But he has not seized 
the man with the key — he has slipped into the base- 
ment of the building instead. 

It is pitch dark, but the searchlight reveals the 
action. Now the man has entered. Dare hovers 
near him, close to his back as he shoves to the door, 
thence stepping to the wall at the left of the man as 
he withdraws the key. Their bodies are within an 
inch of each other. But Dare is not discovered. He 
does not touch the man. 

The man with the key springs to the stair, mount- 
ing rapidly. Dare follows. The stage is arranged to 
show the floors upward, realistically. Only once is 
there a pause — when Dare has made a false step and 
caused three small reverberations on the landing 
below. 

"Curse the varmit," mutters the man above, when 
he has paused long enough to satisfy himself that he 
has heard the scurry of a rat. 

Dare keeps recklessly near him. At length they 
are at the top. Dare stands behind while the man 
takes out his key-ring. A single, tinkling sound tells 
him that the man will not need to strike a light to 
discover the right key. There can be but two keys 
on the ring, and they will scarcely be of the same 
size. 

The door has swung open. 

"Mary!" 
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"Yes." 

"Which room are you in?" 

"The other." 

"Make a light." 

It was the masterful voice of Leverett, low-spoken 
and commanding. The woman's voice was amazingly 
sweet, yet timid. 

Leverett entered as he spoke, but in the conversa- 
tion did not notice Dare — shoes in hand — slipping in 
before him. The woman had not obeyed Leverett 
and he was cursing again. 

"Drat you, Mary, where are you?" 

M Here, Leverett." 

Dare glided to the fore and reached the side of the 
woman before she had time to speak again. He found 
the hand of the woman, which he pressed reassur- 
ingly. She drew him quickly across the floor to a 
place behind a curtain filled with hanging garments. 

"I will protect you, fear no evil," he whispered. 
"I got your letter yesterday and the note and hatpin 
to-night." 

When she had secreted him the woman lighted a 
candle, saying, "Come, Leverett." 

Dare made a small slit with his penknife in the cur- 
tain while Leverett was crossing the threshold. The 
woman lifted the candle and the unusual beauty of 
her eyes was seen. Her delicate features were still 
instinct with the soul of gentleness and purity. Her 
figure was slight but shapely. I knew that the great 
actress, Jean Bellammo, was taking the role of 
Willy's mother with realistic impersonation. She was 
in dark green, dressed as if to travel. 
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"Well, Leverett?" 

The tone was that of anxious inquiry addressed to 
the senator as he stood in the doorway. 

"He is alive," he said gruffly. 

"Oh, God!" It was the outcry of infinite grati- 
tude, yet fear. 

"I saw him not an hour ago," he continued, when 
she stood with parted lips, hungrily waiting for fur- 
ther news of her child. "I got in in spite of every- 
body. I knew I could. The young lord helped me. 
Varne gave in. I knew he had the child. The boy 
has been ill. His head is queer and he is thin as a 
knife-blade. Mayhap he won't live long." 

Mary Percy quivered with the last words. "You 
did not bring him?" 

"Not this trip, Mary." 

"That is in the bargain," she said with a tremulous 
alto. 

At that he swore again, but not at the woman, for 
he was tender enough toward her in his glances. 
"Yes, it is in the bargain, Mary, and never you fear. 
Please the devil, I'll fill the bill before I am through. 
But, come now, give me a kiss for my labor. Just 
one!" 

There was a dangerous look in her eyes, and he 
was cautious. 

She withdrew farther from him. "No, not until 
you have carried all through." 

"But I told you I would, Mary. Damn it, I did 
not begin with loving you, but I do now." 

The same forbidding tone was repeated. "No; I 
will not kiss you now. 1 
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"But you are to be mine — mine, hear you! I will 
not be put off without a kiss to-night!" 

"Leveret t, don't you dare! I climbed up to the 
roof to-night. I know the way now. I could have 
done it to-night if I had willed. But it was the boy 
that kept me from jumping. It will be the boy alone 
that will keep me alive, I tell you. Bargain for bar- 
gain, Leverett. I will never marry you unless you 
give me my boy in my arms. If you fail, I stand free. 
None other but yourself must accomplish it. If you 
fail, I go free. That is the bargain. If another ac- 
complish it — if I accomplish it — you are to set me 
free. That is why I came here with you from your 
country place. You have always kept your word 
with me, Leverett. You will keep it now." 

She had power over him. He loved her. He was 
not a brute. The strength of her woman's purity 
and the beauty of her character kept him at bay. 

She loosened her arms, which had been folded 
across her breast as she spoke. A hand went to the 
shelf. Her violin lay upon it. She took the violin 
and played for him. Her music was marvelously ten- 
der. Passion died in Leverett's face. At first, she 
improvised after the fashion of Silly Willy. Then her 
violin murmured through the notes of the "Holy 
City." The rigor in Leverett's face softened. His 
arms sank to his side. A chair was near. Without 
hesitation he took it. The woman was modulating 
the strings from the air to the obligato. Then with 
almost perfect voice she was singing the Italian song 
which had startled Douglas Percy as Willy had sung 
it during the afternoon! 
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"Damn it, Mary, I cannot do anything against 
that song!" 

The woman laid aside her violin and sat down on a 
chair near the curtain. "Leverett, you have never 
told me about what happened to that man whom you 
sent to London," she said, curiously. 

"Varne's sweetheart put a bullet in him," he an- 
swered, churlishly. 

"What, she did not kill him?" 

"No, he got away." 

"Did he get what you sent him for?" 

"No, of course not." 

"I cannot understand why you wanted the trinket, 
Leverett." 

"It was to please the young lord, who was to please 
somebody else." 

"And the man you sent?" 

"He owed us the favor. That is, he is in -with the 
young lord." 

There was a tenderness in her voice. Seven years 
in his power had not crushed everything in her. 
"Leverett, why are you going to do what you are 
going to do to-night?" 

"To please the pharisees." 

"The who?" 

"The hypocrites with the fat purses and the marble 
hearts." 

"The Duke of Marcourt's enemies?" 

"Yes." 

"But the duke has a fat purse. Why do you not 
go to him, and let him know what game is against 
him and his nephew?" 
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"He has and he hasn't a fat purse. That's the rub. 
It's all I can tell you, Mary. It's a game of politics, 
and I am sworn upon my honor." 

But the woman persisted. "You know that the 
duke has money, plenty of it." 

"It is all that I can say, Mary." 
f Does it concern my boy, Leverett?" 
It can't now," he said with a hard chuckle. 

His eyes followed the grace of her movement as 
she stood up to place the violin in its case. When 
she had laid it on the table between them, she sat 
down again. 

"Leverett, was it you who set fire to the house that 
day when my boy was taken from me?" 

"Yes; I took away the boy, Mary. But not just 
for money. I wanted your father-in-law's influence. 
It meant that with his power I would win my fight 
in the legislature." 

She shivered. "Where did you take him?" 

"I delivered him into the hands of an agent of his 
grandfather's. After that I never saw him. I am 
telling you the truth, Mary." 

She buried her face in her hands, but she could not 
cry. Leverett was moved by the sight of her anguish. 

"Mary, don't. I swear I love you, and it breaks 
me all up." 

"You !" she shrieked, with clenched hands. "You 
speak of a breaking heart!" 

He was assuring her with great sincerity. "Yes, 
Mary, I swear that I love you. When I took you 
away it was first for your money. I paid your 
long doctor's bills out of my own purse, know- 
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ing that some day I would get it back with interest. 
Then I found that I wanted to do it for a better im- 
pulse. I found that I loved you. I was glad, for it 
gave me cunning. The best spies in the country 
were on my track, but my love for you gave me the 
power to throw them off the scent. To this hour I 
have done it. I am sorry for the boy. I know I have 
been a wicked man. But I am the creature of cir- 
cumstances. I have always been surrounded by men 
who were ready to bribe me. I was a boss and con- 
trolled votes. They sent me to the legislature. They 
put me in power. I served them well, and made them 
pay for it. I'm all that, Mary. But your love has 
been a struggle to me to be different." 

Her answer affected him as cruel. "Dick, if you 
would give me my freedom from the promise to 
marry you, and give me my boy in my arms, I'd give 
you all my money when it comes to me." 

He shook his head. "I swear that it is not the 
money. I couldn't have kept you from the eyes of 
Saul Hatherington all these years, if it had been the 
money." 

His answjer touched a chord in her heart, and she 
put out her hand to him for a moment. "But, Dick, 
it is always something concerned with money that 
moves you. To-night you are to do it again. It is 
why you have brought me here to live this long, 
wretched month." 

He promised her that it would be the last job. He 
owed it to certain intetests, and it must be carried 
through. It was too big to be bungled by agents. 
"It is our great American sin, Mary, that politics 
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must have money. We need three more senators to 
put that bill through congress. We have got to de- 
feat as many good men. It is all to our interest to 
do so. I heard Beecher once put it about right: 'If 
you sell your conscience to Interest, you traffic with 
a fiend.' It is so. But we've got to do it in politics. 
So what is the use of making bones about it? If 
there is privilege it must be kept from starving to 
death. That's politics. We mean no harm. We 
just put the money out where it will count for most. 
Elections can't be had for nothing." 

Mary Percy sighed, "Ah, Dick, Dick!" 

The tenderness in her voice strangely moved him. 
"Mary, you're good. You can't lie. Treachery isn't 
in you. You will never forsake me. My own wife 
has left me for another man. I could not dress her 
up fine enough. But you have dipped down to lift 
me up, and you will stay down until you have done it. 
Your music is helping to do it." 

She put her hand across the table again. "Dick, 
will you do something for me?" 
Surely, Mary." 

I am hungry for an orange. Have you one in 
your pocket for me?" 

He got up, shaking his head. "No, but I'll go for 
some, Mary." 

"Will it be too much bother?" 

"No, but keep off that roof, Mary." 

"Yes." 

She listened to the sound of his feet down the first 
stair. Then she turned from the threshold and drew 
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back the curtain with trembling hands, which she 
held out to Dare with a sudden burst of tears. 

"Oh, Mr. Dare, I was afraid it wasn't you. I 
wanted anybody to come, though, if it wasn't!" 

With a tremendous effort, knowing that the time 
was short, she dried her fountain of tears, and stood 
before him with conflicting emotions. "Surely, God 
controls," she whispered, clasping her hands together 
in a spasm of desire to master her feelings. "I heard 
you say that in a sermon once. Did you overhear 
everything?" 

"Yes. God knows you must be a strong woman 
to endure all that these years." 

"Oh, Leverett, has been good to me, but somehow 
I feared him to-night." 

She unclenched her hands and knocked her little 
fists together in a queer minor rhythm that told her 
capacity for complex suffering. 

"You see," she said in whispered breaths between 
the strokes of pain that she inflicted on her knuckles, 
"he has come to know that he cannot wait much 
longer. He is human and I am so near. I have in- 
dulged him in the half-pledge. It has given him 
untold leverage for his hopes. But, while I do not 
hate him, I cannot love him. It was only my love for 
my boy." 

"When he comes back does he stay here?" 

"In that room." 

She laid her open palms upon the table, one hand 
on the other. "Do you know I do care for him some- 
thing. He is a child of nature. He knows how cor- 
rupt the world is. He sees the false tissue of life, as 
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men choose to live their lives. He is the victim of 
his strength. The idolatry of money, he knows, has 
made men strive for mastery over one another. He 
likes power, and it has come easy to him to stoop 
morally to conquer." ' 

She paused for breath, putting her hand over her 
heart as she continued. "His strength is my cause 
for fear. He has begun to say that he cannot hold 
out much longer. I know that he means it. Yet he 
does not want to force the marriage. He only craves 
to be loved. We are getting older, and I am bound 
by my word to remain near him. He is to bring my 
boy to me some day. Then he will want to marry 
me. But I shall never wed him. I could not love 
him. It would not be right. He has chosen a life 
of intrigue. I could not stand that. He could never 
break away from his character." 

Dare asked her how long he would talk when he 
returned. 

"All night if I would let him." 

"But something is on for to-night, I gather," said 
Dare. 

"Yes; some men are coming later. That is why I 
sent him out for the orange. I wanted to tell you 
that." 

She pushed a hand behind a box on the shelf and 
drew forth a brace of small revolvers, one of which 
she put in her bosom. 

"It will be well for you to take this weapon," she 
said, with quivering lips. "Trouble may be ahead." 
She dropped the revolver into his coat pocket as she 
added: "There is a little door behind my clothes; 
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you can take it in case of danger. It leads to a small 
room beyond and thence to the roof. The men won't 
come into this room, I think. You can listen with 
me, if you wish, when they arrive. There is a place 
where I can see. Leverett fixed it for me the last 
time/' 

The sound of returning footsteps on the stairs 
warned her to seclude him again. She spoke one 
sympathetic word as she moved with him to the cur- 
tains: "I see you have had your own trouble and are 
out of your pulpit. You took the stand of a man, 
though, and I was proud of you. I know all about 
it. The Duke of Marcourt told me." 

In another minute Leverett was in the room. His 
pockets were filled with oranges and apples. The 
woman partook of an orange with him, and gathered 
away the seeds and peeling. 
Tired, Dick?" 

Not much. But I must get the money ready and 
fix up the table." He went into the other room and 
staggered back with a chest. "I guess, I would like 
to work where you are." 

An array of bank-notes in bundles, and packages 
of gold-pieces, came to light. Leverett worked with 
a sneer as he piled the money on the table. "Small 
work this for the election of three senators in a great 
country." 

The woman stood near him. When he had 
emptied the chest he looked up. "It's a big pile. 
Four fellows will come for it We will shuffle through 
a game of cards, just for fun. Then it will be scat- 
tered to the four winds. We pulled it out of ten 
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banks, to make no ado about it Yet it is no crime 
to give a bribe in the election of a senator, the lawyer 
said the other day in court." 

"Dick, what was it that cost Dr. RicLird Dare his 
pulpit?" asked the woman, casually. 

"The bishop," he flung, with irritation. "Why do 
you ask that question, Mary?" 

She replied evenly, "I was thinking that he once 
named the evil of this thing in a sermon." 

"And cut his head off," snarled Leverett. "Mary, 
you will please not mention that man again to me!" 

A sound of footsteps on the stairs broke in upon 
the conversation. "You go hide now, Mary. They 
are coming," said Leverett with haste. 

The scene that followed has been openly con- 
fessed by Leverett, and is familiar to the public. It 
therefore relieves me of the revolting description. 
The spectacle of the bribery of legislatures needs no 
vividness from these pages. When I looked upon 
the corruption which Dare had exposed to De Thau- 
maturge, my heart sank within me for America. 
Could it be possible that the great Republic, for 
which its heroes have gladly given their lives, was to 
pass under the thumb of men of the type of His 
Grace of Villach? Before the loathsome scene was 
ended, I pressed the bells of De Thaumaturge to 
ring down the curtain. Courageous, indeed, were 
the men in whose hearts was the determination that 
the voters of America should know through De 
Thaumaturge what money-power means. 

A half hour later the door of my mansion was 
opened for me by the hand of my radiant freedman. 
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His tongue was ready as his face was shining to 
dower me with his good news.. "I'se bin a-waitin', 
Marsa A'den, to tell yo' my dream!" 

"Dream, Ezekiel?" I said, placing my hat in his 
hand and my coat on his arm, as he wished to be per- 
mitted the service, and suffering him to remove the 
articles of my facial disguise, which he did with many 
a chuckle. 

"A dream, yes-suh," he replied, bringing me my 
own coat, and putting away the disguise with care. 
"De angel done bin hyer in my dream, suh." 

"Came to you here, Ezekiel?" I asked, taking the 
chair he offered. 

"Yes-suh. Right dar in de middle ob de flo' stan' 
de angel awhile ago, sho as flesh an' blood." 

"Shows you were a little frightened, Ezekiel. You 
probably thought you were seeing a ghost," I said 
temptingly, inwardly rejoicing at the freshness of his 
simple soul. 

"No-suh! not 'Zekiel Boans! he nebber feared no 
ghost, not eben de angels, suh. Dat's what took de 
angel. He say so. He call me by name, an' ask me 
has I got religion. An' I say right here in my dream, 
'Go 'long, chile, ob cose I'se got religion; else, Lawd- 
a-massy, what's yo' hyer fo'? Does yo' t'ink I'se a 
low-down? Doan' yo' know yo' bus'ness?' An' de 
angel he laf, an' tell me I'se a good one." 

"Not in just that language, I hope, Ezekiel." 

"No-suh, but wid music. He sing fo' joy dat he 
hab sumpin' good to 'clar to ole 'Zekiel." 

"He was a happy angel then, I take it?" I said, 
rising to put him in a seat with extra cushions. 
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"He wuz hebbenly-like, suh. An* when he spoke 
de bells begin to play, an' de do' swing open wide, an* 
dar shine fo' udder angels wid harps an* bells. 
Lawdy! It's sacerligious to tell how dey sing de heb- 
beqly strains! An' den 'nudder angel he come, an' 
talk to me. He say no pusson kin hurt my young 
marsa and my young Miss Vivvy and Margy, 'cos 
he's gwinter keer fo' yo' all sho\ He tell me I kin 
cheer up, an' he make me mos' crazy happy!" 

"You have been waiting just to tell me that, 
Ezekiel?" I said cheerily, when he paused. "It is 
very good of you to be so happy about me." 

"No-suh; dey wuz 'nudder dream. I wuz dreamin* 
afteh dat 'bout one summah down in ole V'ginia 
when Miss Vivvy an' Miss Margy wuz a-visitin' us 
wid the flowahs a-bloomin'." 

"You dreamed of Marguerite?" 

" Yes-suh ; an' de ole apple tree. It wuz still a-mem- 
berin' ob yo' ; it wuz a-peepin' 'roun' de co'ner ob de 
grape a'bor down to de honeysuckle vine at de 
do'way to see ef yo's a-comin agin, all ob yo', jes' 
lak deole times!" 

"The old plantation is the sweetest spot on earth, 
Ezekiel?" 

Dey's no place kin tech it, suh." 
Not even the great Marcourt Hall?" 
Oh, Lawdy, no, suh; no-suh!" 

I sat with him until he was contented with his 
visit. The little while with the old freedman had the 
better prepared me to enter Saul Marmaduke's 
presence. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



THE CHIMES 



44TY TILLY is asking to see you/' said Saul Mar- 
V V madiike when I entered his room, adding 
with a chuckle: "He says, never mind putting on the 
fool clothes; your right face will please him better. 
He wants to get acquainted with you as you are." 

The ghost of De Thaumaturge was busy with his 
letter-writing, but arose to meet me with sparkling 
eyes. "I have just had a note from Marguerite — her 
first lines to me. Sit down. There is time before 
you go to the boy, and it is worth while." 

I took the chair with eagerness that he placed 
beside his own and was soon listening to the sweet 
tenderness of his glorious reading of her words. For 
the once he preferred to look upon the written pages, 
although I knew that he could have repeated the 
letter backwards. 

Dear Sir Thrill: 

Is it really you? I will not tell you all that I 
have dreamed about you, but last night it 
seemed some good spirit came to me to say 
that I should find you better than all dreams. I 
have been taught to expect to find you my own 
property some day. Mysteriously you are soul 
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• and seraph and thrill and despot and tyrant 
and charmer and autocrat to many, yet it has 
been my bread and butter to know that I only 
can call you "my own." Others — Lord Arden 
Dutaith, Douglas Percy, Vivian Marcourt, and 
Kathryn Dresden — may have a monopoly over 
you, but that only makes them mine, since you 
are alone my own. 

I believe that the witchery of what is to come 
out of the future from Saul Marmaduke will 
prove him a long-lost relative. Sometimes I 
have dreamed that I should find my father in 
you. But that would be too good to be true. 
You say that I shall see you at the Newport 
ball. It will be wonderful. 

Do you know that I love you dearly? I have 
been taught that I may. But I have always kept 
it as a secret to tell you myself. Oftentimes, in 
the olden days, Arden Dutaith used to try to 
find out whether I loved you. I would not tell 
him. 

I am glad that I love you, though you are not 
my father. Perhaps if you were I should be 
afraid of you. There is that in my blood, they 
say. I do not know that it is so, but as I have 
been taught to tell you everything, this is my 
first great secret after yourself. I do not know 
that I have another great secret — just now. 
When I have it I will tell it to you. To-day I 
have had an experience that may have taught 
me the secret. I am wondering if I know. At 
least, somebody hopes that I have who says he 
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needs me. But I do not know. I have just re- 
turned from being all alone two months at the 
Grand Canyon, where I tried to think it out in 
the presence of that mystery of chasms. My 
mother used to go away that way. 

I shall dance wth you first, shall I not? Do 
you care if I tell you again that I love you? 
I do. 

So I am yours, 

Marguerite Wynne. 

The happiness that lay in the eyes of Saul Marma- 
duke brought the dynamo in his face again. "This 
little folded paper seems to have entered my mind 
and gilded all my faculties with the sunshine of 
heaven," he said, in his tenderest tones. "Her words 
are dearer to me than I could have asked. Did you 
see how wonderful and boundless is her power of 
loving, Arden? It is her life." 

I assented cheerfully, for I could not have it in my 
heart to spoil his day of happiness with the haunting 
image of my rival in her affections. But I was yet 
to know Saul Marmaduke, if I had thought that in 
his joy he could be forgetful of my own happiness. 

"My dear boy," he said, looking up at length from 
her written words, "there is enough in her letter to 
put us both above worry for aye. It is true that 
shadows may seem to lurk for us between the lines. 
I do not think that Marguerite will marry Lord Rex- 
aull, though I cannot explain what I mean. And 
some day I expect to know the flooding sunshine of 
the memory of her lips parting to call Saul MD 
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duke by the name of father. Now get you hence to 
Willy's bedside." 

"But dinner," I said, feeling the exuberance of his 
prophecy running through my blood. "Ezekiel told 
me that you had not dined. You must be going out 
and will need the strength." 

His face was shining. "I shall not go out to-night. 
Doubtless, I shall not sleep. I shall be living the let- 
ter. I am going to afford to let the work go that I 
had planned. It will be worth my while. I have 
waited long years — long, long years — and now I have 
love that nothing can take away. I shall be sitting 
here to know the joy of the clock striking the hours 
while I have her words before me. Each moment 
will be a pearl. The night will weave a rope of pearls 
about my barren years, and in the morning Saul 
Marmaduke will still be knowing that his daughter 
loves him." 

I went forth softly from the room. I seemed too 
unholy to be desecrating it longer with my presence. 
It belonged to Saul Marmaduke. If I have called it 
the chamber of memories since, it is because the 
image of Saul Marmaduke, sitting there enthroned 
in the thought of Marguerite's love, with her first 
letter to him clasped in his hands, returns to me 
whenever I am within its walls. As I went out, Saul 
Marmaduke was sounding the De Thaumaturge 
chimes. 

Dr. James ushered me to Willy's bedside as soon 
as I had found my way through his garden after the 
formalities of entering and ascending from the ele- 
vator cell. The boy was expecting me, and lay 
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propped in his pillows. His face was extremely pale, 
and his great eyes were feverish, but his lips parted 
with a smile as soon as I was within the range of his 
vision. He made an effort to clap his hands, but was 
too feeble. ^ 

"Aha! Silly Willy knows you in your own face!" he 
cried with ecstasy. "He thought he would. Did 
you know he was thinking of you? Aren't you glad? 
Guess why Willy most wanted to see you? Oh, you 
can't!" 

Dr. James whispered that the lad seemed wander- 
ing somewhat in his mind, but if I should take his 
hand it would help to collect him. I sat down on 
the edge of the bed, where he made a place for me, 
and weaved his fingers within my own. 

"I fear that I am a poor wretch of a fellow, Willy, 
but I love you," I said, speaking out my heart as I 
had never spoken to a child before. 

"Oh, I knew that hours ago," he said, cheerily. 
"That is why I wanted to see you. I knew that you 
could help get Whr-oop out of my funny mind. Isn't 
it a queer mind? I was so odd that Whr-oop just 
pinned my fingers to the keys and moved them by 
the blinking of his eyes. He was closer to my red 
wall than since my friend died. I will tell you about 
her when I am stronger some day." 

I glanced to the doctor, not knowing the wisdom 
of permitting the lad to recur to the thought of my 
kinsman. Silly Willy had interpreted the look. 

"Oh, don't be afraid of my talking about Whr-oop, 
so long as you keep him out of the room. I won't 
happen queer if you keep him away. I guess he 
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can't fly, and Jack wouldn't let him out of the cell 
again, if he tried to get into the car." 

He held up a picture. "See, Marguerite! She 
brought it an hour ago. I said that I would show it 
to you. It made her eyes like the dancing waters. 
That is why I said I was thinking of you. I knew 
how her eyes would go." 

"Did you want to see me, Willy, partly to tell me 
that?" I asked, strangely exhilarated by the child's 
witling chatter. 

He laughed until Dr. James was pleased. "Why 
you said that as if Silly Willy had given your eyes the 
stars!" he exclaimed, with childish rapport. "I wish 
Tours could paint you now. If I could paint I would 
paint her the sky and your eyes the stars!" 

"I am glad that you like Marguerite, Willy," I 
murmured, not knowing what else to say, and turn- 
ing because Dr. James was saying that he needed to 
go for awhile, and was leaving the room. 

"Doctor went because he thought I was telling se- 
crets he mustn't hear," whispered the child confiden- 
tially. "He does that lots of times when I am telling 
Mr. Varne what I know about him. You see, I'm so 
silly I can't help feeling what nobody else feels. I 
couldn't help feeling that you loved Marguerite. 
And how could I help feeling that she was going to 
love you!" 

I shook my head. "Ah, Willy, you have spoken a 
word that nobody in the wide world could be certain 
about," I replied, cheered by the lad's exceeding 
company. 

"Oh, no, no," cried the child. "I'm so queer that 
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I am certain. Silly Willy can't be fooled in what he 
knows." His face grew whiter as he went on. "There 
is something else Silly Willy knows. He hasn't told 
it even to the doctor. But Willy is certain that he 
is going to be very sick soon. Maybe not for long, 
though. His heart is too tired. It has been tired so 
long. Do you know, Mr. Dutaith, Silly Willy is so 
heavy here because of the kids? They're so tired it 
makes Willy tired. If only my friends could tell me 
that some day the kids everywhere could have a 
chance to grow and be strong, I'd know how to fight 
off being sick. I'm only a silly, but it seems every- 
body ought to be saying that the kids are all going 
to have it brighter some day. There are more kids, 
I guess, everywhere than there are grown-ups. 
Aren't they ?" 

I said that it was so. 

He nestled close to my side. "I wanted you to 
come because I thought maybe you could help me, 
just as I could help you about her. I know she's 
going to love you. I thought maybe you could help 
me from turning sick by telling me that you believe 
the kids will be set free by and by. That, by and by, 
the kids may teach men a better way to work and 
live. If we take care of the kids, they'll take care of 
the men and women people. That's so, isn't it?" 

"Yes, that is so, Willy," I Replied, trembling for 
the answer I must give him. 

"And you believe, don't you, as my friend, that it 
will be all right for the kids by and by?" 

It was cruelty, but I could not deceive him. His 
eyes had caught the truth, even as he whispered 
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feebly his question, and the wistful smile on his white 
lips died before his last word had been spoken. But 
the terrible words were a necessity. "Not in the way 
you mean, Willy. It will never be all right for the 
'kids' until in heaven. Then they will be with Jesus." 

"The Strong Man I dream about," he gasped 
faithfully, putting his wasted fingers over his heart 
and struggling pitifully to master the pain of my 
words. "Don't you mind, Mr. Dutaith, you and I 
can't help ourselves. I'm just Silly Willy, with a 
queer place in my head that I can't help. And if my 
great ghost of De Thaumaturge is right, then you 
have a queer place in your head that you can't help. 
I guess the most of us are queer — more than we 
could tell about. Any rate, Silly Willy is not going 
to feel against his friend because he's odder than my 
dear ghost. Most of my friends are odder, save Mr. 
Varne. He thinks the same as the ghost and the 
duke. I know if the most of my friends thought the 
same, and could tell me to hope for the kids, then I 
would begin to feel my queer head coming away out 
of the red wall, and I could hope. I'd like to be like 
other folks, and maybe I would if I did not have to 
feel so much. Maybe after I'm sick the Strong Man 
will come. The ghost says if he is permitted to 
come, he'll take the kids and make them great." 

He fell back upon his pillow. "I guess, if you will 
ring my alto bells for me, Mr. Dutaith." At my 
pressure of the electrical key he repeated the words, 
" 'Suffering must go with the purpose of De Thau- 
maturge. It is willing to pay the price.' My ghost 
taught me to say that," he murmured, "and then I 
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thought of the alto bells. They sound so sweet when 
I suffer, and then I can stand it to suffer better. 
Especially with the ghost's words." In a moment he 
added : "I guess I'll have to send you away now and 
have Mr. Varne come. The red wall is so near. The 
ghost would be here, but Mr. Varne says it's a kind 
of birthnight with my ghost to-night — and wouldn't 
he do instead of Mr. Marmaduke. What was it? 
Oh, yes; I remember. It's Newport day to-morrow. 
I told Mr. Varne that he would be too tired for to- 
morrow. But he said never mind that, if I would 
let him stay. I thought at first you could stay half 
the time. But you and I both have our queer places, 
and you can't help just to-night." 

Once more he lifted himself. "You'll see Whr-oop 
to-morrow. Don't you be afraid of him. It's coming 
out all right for you. He may have Marguerite to- 
morrow, for I heard him say Newport to her when 
she flowed into his arms to-day, just as I fell upon 
the piano. He expects her to say something to him 
to-morrow, I guess. But don't you care. Silly Willy 
knows." 

He sank back again, motioning me to the door for 
the doctor. Across the room I turned at the sound 
of the chimes of De Thaumaturge. He had lifted 
himself and found the key. I could not hear the 
sound that murmured on his lips, but I knew the 
words, "That the heart may know love." 



CHAPTER XX 



A MORNING IN NEWPORT 



KATHRYN DRESDEN gave an uncertain stab 
of her finger at a leaf in the water. The foam 
carried it beyond her reach. Her face was averted, 
her laugh nervous. She wore a hat with a high lace 
crown and a rolling brim, out of which a great billow 
of her fair hair tossed bewitchingly. At length, she 
lifted her eyes to mine in a long, searching look. Her 
question was irrelevant. 

"Like Newport, Arden?" 

"To-day." 

The svelt Newport clothes were rearranged to 
obliterate the lines of her handsome, half-recumbent 
figure. 

It was very good of you to come this morning. 
I hope you will be rewarded. 

"I am now." 

"Flatterer! 

'No; I have enjoyed every moment of the walk. I 
hardly thought you would care to take it so early. 

"The early walk is not taboo in Newport, pro- 
vided the company is just to the liking." 

"Thanks," I returned, jealously. 

"How very pleasant it is, and how very serious we 
have been," she said after a moment. 
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"I have been thinking of your letters," I moaned. 
"Distant!" was the mischievous flash. 









No; they are ever present with me," I averred. 
Do they make you so grave?" she said, humbly. 
'Since they are going to be no more," was my 
sincerity. 

"Are you so sure?" 

The lavender skirt was drawn farther from the 
foam. 

"Is he very interesting, Kathryn?" I found cour- 
age to ask at length. 

She flashed me her wonderful eyes. "My boy, I 
hope you are going to be as happy." 

I shook my head skeptically. 
f She will be at the ball to-night," was the murmur. 
I know. Rexaull will be looking forward." 

The leaf came back on the foam, lodging at Kath- 
ryn's feet. She took it up courageously. 

"I venture it is part of the geranium he gave you 
last night," I muttered. 

It was not denied. "Yes; he dances with me to- 
night." 

She sat up straight, her superlative joy finding a 
new color for her cheeks. "I know that I should 
have told you when it began; but I was still uncer- 
tain of myself, and I was afraid." 

I answered disconsolately: "To think of your fall- 
ing in love, Kathryn!" 

"And so hopelessly," she said, with dancing eyes 
and joyous lips. 

I turned away, unable to witness her happiness. 

"How many have you told ?" I demanded, at length. 
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There was a flash of her old loyalty. "You are the 
first absolutely, my dear boy. Of course, excepting 
the parentage." 

After another pause, I found words again: "Is he 
popular with them?" 

She faltered: "Oh, it is very dreadful. He may 
never please papa at all." 

"That will spoil it all," I said with conviction. 

My prediction was not to her liking. Her lips 
arched firmly, and she flung back in scorn: "Spice it 
all, Arden, is better. It will be something to win 
them over." 

"If I should pluck up courage to see the diamond?" 
was my question, following the next pause. 

She withdrew a soft, silken glove from her supple 
left arm and taper fingers. The dazzling stone was 
less brilliant than the sparkling of her eyes. I turned 
from the ring and its mistress to pick up a pebble. 
"The light is too strong, Kathryn; it hurts one's 
eyes. I wish I could pull yon cloud down over the 
sun and darken o'er the beach for a season. It should 
be night in Newport. I am sad." 

"Don't be French, Arden," she said, feelingly. 

"Is he Newport-set, my child?" I demanded. 

"He is if he wants to be," she gave answer. 

"Which is Irish, is it not, my dear?" I said, at- 
tempting to smile. 

"He has higher aims than Newport," she flashed. 

"Of course; goes without saying," I admitted. 

"That is why I am marrying him," she said, blush- 
ing at the expedition of her terms. 
How did it begin, Kathryn?" 
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A subtle fire burned in her eyes. "If you will be 
very good, I will tell you the story in a word, my 
dear boy." 

"Patience on a monument," I said, taking a nearer 
stone. 

"There has been only one place to go in New York 
this season when home — to hear Henriccii and Bel- 
lammo," she murmured as an introduction. 

"I will admit it — to lovers of good music," I 
nodded, casting my eyes from the ring to the ocean 
again. 

"The music, the atmosphere, the whole thing 
about De Thaumaturge has made every other house 
a bore," she continued. "Well, by and by I met Bel- 
lammo. You know I have always adored a baritone. 
It is why I first listened to your singing." 

"Kathryn, impossible! It is not Bellammo?" I 
objected. 

"Calm yourself; no. But I met him. It led to 
invitations. I met many of the De Thaumaturge set 
at Maitland Varne's. I met Henriccii, Cascalla, and 
Torettii — those adorable names! The company was 
different from Newport. There I met the greatest 
of them all — Sir Thrill, whom we have worshiped 
since childhood. Then I met somebody else. He 
was the most interesting untaken marriageable in 
the circle. There was nothing to do but to fall in 
love with him." 

"But if he is Newport, I should fancy you had met 
him before," I protested. 

"I did. Such feelings do not come in a rush," she 
returned, more revealingly. 
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"Was it those two days you ran over from Europe 
during the winter?" I suggested. "You dropped 
something in your letter about that time." 

"Yes, the understanding came then," she said, 
bending over the glove. 

Her face wore a look of perfect happiness. It 
brought a murmur. "You have always been just 
ahead of me in everything, Kathryn. It is tough 
that it has come to the worst, but I suppose the like 
has happened to chums of a thousand generations. 
May I ask a question about the Lommond affair 
given weeks ago? — you danced with Paulding Wil- 
lard; is it he?" 

She started visibly. "No; not he." 

"I am glad to hear you say that. I was afraid it 
might be Willard," I said, with relief. 

"Why do you say afraid?" she asked guardedly. 

"Sir Thrill has been coaching me." 

She smiled. 

"Does Sir Thrill know?" 

"Not from me," she answered, demurely. 

We watched a yacht cross the patch of sea before us. 
Then Kathryn turned tenderly: "Do you forgive 
me, Arden?" 

"Certainly, my dear girl. But you have been the 
world to a fellow. No man ever had such a girl 
chum." Then I added, trying to smile: "Perhaps, 
though, I should have reserved my answer until I see 
him to-night." 

"You have seen him before." 

"Doubtless — but mankind never takes a good look 

until a time like this " 
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T want you to like him," she said, suddenly. 

'My dear girl, you deserve anything you want. Of 
course, I shall adopt him, congratulate him — heartily 
envy him." 

"Thank you, my boy; don't you think the air is 
perfect?" 

"Golden," I said, turning to the ocean again. 

"If I whispered his name this morning " she 

cried, following my eyes. 

"It would be carried by the zephyrs frgm sea to 
sea," I said, with little success at airiness. 

"Then I will not wait, Arden. His name is John 
Spear." 

I turned to her utterly confounded. "Kathryn, 
you cannot mean it. It is impossible!" 

"John Spear," she reiterated, pleadingly. 

I was out with it: "My dear girl, think what he 
is!" 

Fire was burning in her eyes — at the very altar of 
her soul. "Think what he is, boy? he is a Man!" 

I saw in the flashing eyes the length she had gone. 
The one irrevocable step was taken by the most 
splendid of American women. She belonged wholly, 
passionately, proudly to the man of her choice. One 
word against him from her best friend had brought 
down the lightning. Yet I persisted. 

"Sorry, my dear, but you know he is not New- 
port." 

"It is all you know about him," was the retort. 
"He is Newport. Consult your Social Register." 

"Has he a place here?" 
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"Yes; if that is what satisfies you, he has a place 
here." 

I thought she put her fingers to her heart to give 
a double meaning to her answer. John Spear, a 
landed estate in Newport ? Yes ; but that which beg- 
gared all Newport beside, herself his place — soul and 
body and spirit. 

"Well, Kathryn, I will forgive you," I was mur- 
muring in a placating voice. The words did not sat- 
isfy her. In a moment I added: "I mean, my dear 
girl, that I not only envy him, but I wish to learn to 
appreciate him and adopt him as a friend. ,, 

She put out her hand warmly. "Thank you, Arden. 
It means quite a little world to me to hear you say 
that. Believe me, I should never marry a man un- 
adapted to be your friend. But now I remember 
that I have promised to have you back in time for 
luncheon. I am sorry Marguerite will not arrive in 
time, but you will have excitement enough. His 
Grace of Villach has slipped into Newport." 

She was looking daggers over the last communica- 
tion. "Be assured no good betides the visit. The 
gloomy duke is appearing his best — which assures 
the worst to happen. He is not unattended. Mark 
my word, something is on. There was a conference 
early this morning. Douglas Percy came early and 
was closeted at once with His Grace. Lord Rexaull 
and my father joined them. At eleven Maitland 
Varne was rushed into town for the confab. Then 
he and some others were whisked away on a special. 
The luncheon is just a betweens, with mamma and 
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myself to oil the machinery, I fancy, for further 
working." 

I took Kathryn's hand from her side and we stood 
gazing into each other's eyes earnestly. 

"My dear girl, I have but one desire left me. Be- 
fore you go further, will you promise to let me see 
you and Tours and John Spear all together? I have 
been hesitating about saying it, but Tours will break 
terribly over the news about John Spear." 

She shook her head archly. "No, boy, Tours is 
too sensible." 

"On the contrary, I believe that he loves you. 
You cannot deny it." 

She did not answer. 

"Then Tours has known you for several years," I 
protested. "I believe that you think more of Tours 
than you dream." 

"I know that I am very, very fond of him," she 
confessed, with the witchery of a woman's complex 
soul in her eyes. 

Shall I not see you three together then ?" I pressed 
with eagerness. 

Not in the way you ask," she said, mysteriously. 
But I am sure that you will see Tours and John 
Spear together some day." 
Not to-night?" I persisted. 
Possibly," she relented. 

I felt that it was a yielding of Kathryn Dresden's 
heart in a measure to my wishes. But her last words 
went the other way: "Be sure, however, that I shall 
marry John Spear." 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE LUNCHEON — AND AFTER 

44^T^HE silken Jew Shylock's eyes," said Kathryn 
JL below breath; "every man at the table is 
held by them and yet shrinks from them." 

"Because Villach is both a tempting devil and a 
dare," I returned in the same undertone, watching 
the renowned banker's subtle influence over the dis- 
tinguished group at the luncheon. "I half detest the 
part you must play in maintaining His Grace as our 
crowning desire." 

Kathryn laughed. "Villach has always some great 
secret to absorb every one; to-night it will be about 
Tours. He has bought Tours' masterpiece, which 
he will present to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
It was brought here to-day on Villach's yacht. His 
Grace plans to surprise the painter by unveiling it 
during the dance." 

"I like the way you murmur Tours' name," I said, 
guardedly. 

Kathryn replied in her least audible voice: "My 
father intends to have a talk with you over Tours 
and myself versus John Spear this afternoon. But, 
be sure, that I shall marry John Spear." 

Our conversation was interrupted by the approach 
of my kinsman. "Soft, Arden. The poise of that 
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black head and the triumphant air on those crooked 
lips warn one that something is brewing. Beware!" 

She moved off with ironical lips, as his lordship 
glided to my side. 

"Cousin, the Duke of Villach is asking you into 
the library as one of the drectors of the Interna- 
tional," drawled Rexaull, coming up. 

"Now?" 

"Yes, directly. The Board of Thirty meets." 

I followed him to the library, where I received 
the hand of Villach in a way that gave me jumping 
fingers. It was a cold, slimy hand that went to the 
bones. He was complaining that the strong light 
hurt his eyes, and half a dozen men were springing to 
the windows to shade down the sun until the rich 
colors of the room were their softest. His Grace fell 
back luxuriously in his chair and gave me no further 
attention. He was signaling to my kinsman to open 
the meeting, who with a confession of mingled feel- 
ings announced the retirement of Douglas Percy 
from active business life. The idea struggled for a 
foothold in my imagination as my kinsman gave 
Percy's motives. 

"Mr. Percy desires to be free from all offices, cares 
and responsibilities of affairs," said Rexaull, His 
Grace of Villach rubbing his hands softly and nod- 
ding his agreement. "This morning he came to sign 
certain papers. According to his own statement, his 
bread is well enough buttered. He is under the im- 
pression that he can relinquish the field to others. 
He covets freedom. He would rather be master of 
his own time than wear a crown." 
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A sparkle of triumph was running in his lordship's 
eyes as he continued. "Of course, it is not altogether 
sudden to some of us. To-day a little group of finan- 
ciers was prepared to take over the Percy holdings. 
A meeting was held in this room last night for the 
purpose. The Percy stock is to be taken up, and he 
will receive bonds in return. It cost a penny to let 
him out. Thanks to Maitland Varne, who ran into 
town for an hour to make sure that his friend re- 
ceived the top-notch for everything, we paid a stiff 
price, knowing that the stocks will bear the mort- 
gage placed on their future." 

The eyes of His Grace of Villach were scintillating, 
and his lordship hastened on to the point. "I want 
to sketch what Mr. Percy's retirement really means," 
he said, with a leer. "Business to-day means con- 
centration. It has no other temper. Men who work 
together at the head of our great enterprises must 
inspire each other's confidence. It is as necessary as 
that the sun must rise." 

It was a simple announcement, but I understood 
what it carried. Douglas Percy had offended the 
great leaders by his withdrawal from their influence. 
It had been made uncomfortable for him, and he had 
stepped out. I was now to see the bearing of his 
retirement. Villach was speaking in his suave voice. 

"We welcomed Maitland Varne into to-day's 
transaction. Varne is unfortunately a very brilliant 
young man — too brilliant. He likes to rush ahead 
without taking the perspective. No man can do that 
to-day and hold out. Varne has a fortune of the first 
magnitude, but no individual fortune counts in these 
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times. The world yet wants a man who has the au- 
dacity to try to stick it out against capital as a 
whole. He is sure to slip up somewhere from his 
over-confidence. Varne slipped up to-day. He let 
friendship for Douglas Percy, and his desire to make 
us pay dearly for the Percy stock, blind his eyes to 
the chance of his lifetime. So we caught Varne nap- 
ping. I expected that he would advise Mr. Percy 
to hang on until he could form a company similar to 
our own to take over a majority of the Percy hold- 
ings. He failed to do it. We were ready and snapped 
up the chance so quickly that Varne was surprised. 
Ha! ha!" 

I broke into Villach's triumph a bit malevolently. 
"Your Grace's laugh reminds me of the adage 'that 
he laughs best who laughs last/ " I said, with sar- 
casm. "Perhaps Your Grace will find a new token 
of Varne's strategy in this thing." 

My words excited my kinsman to answer me by 
an indirection. He was addressing Paulding Wil- 
lard. "By the by, Willard, my cousin's sentence to 
the Duke of Villach makes it opportune to offer you 
congratulations. Gentlemen, be it known that if it is 
down Percy, it is up Mr. Paulding Willard, to a 
certainty." 

"Just so, just so," purred His Grace in unison with 
his lordship. "Willard, you managed your proxies 
with the skill of a Napoleon." 

"With Your Grace's advice, which accounts for 
it," said Willard, flashing me an intelligent look. . 

But His Grace was generous with his praise. "No, 
no, my dear Willard. You went ahead with a genius 
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for accomplishing things that was extraordinary. 
When I thought you were doing little things for 
the general good at Kings Arms, and before that 
in the London hotel at midnight, you were really at 
work on the finest bit of financing that I have seen 
in my day." 

I marveled at the boldness of His Grace, while for 
the first time I understood Paulding Willard's con- 
tent to play the role of a menial, if not of a rogue. 
From the pocket of Willard, who sat just near me, I 
heard the De Thaumaturge bells of middle C. Wil- 
lard's lips were moving, and I knew that he was re- 
peating the club's purpose to himself, "That the 
people may have power to know — vividly, intimately, 
fearlessly, everlastingly— even above what the money- 
power knows." 

Through the bells of De Thaumaturge I had the 
key to at least a part of Willard's life. At the same 
time, the revelation that Villach was to meet a mas- 
ter in Maitland Varne! The bells were giving their 
muffled witness again as Villach vaunted forth the 
sense of his own triumph. 

"Gentlemen, Mr. Willard amazed us this morning 
by demonstrating that he controls by his ownings 
and proxies two-thirds of the former Percy stock. 
Be good to him in future or you will be begging him 
to be good to you. You owe everything to his 
genius. It proves my lifelong contention — that it 
pays any group to have men of brains in it. Brains 
can be relied on to meet emergencies. If Mr. Wil- 
lard had allied himself to Maitland Varne, our hope 
of winning out against Varne would be indeed 
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gloomy. Remember this, you younger fellows, for 
all time. Buy brains at any price. They are cheap, 
cost what they may. That is what a rich man's 
money is for — to get brains. As long as we can af- 
ford brains we shall rule. If the poor could afford 
brains it would be all up with London and Newport." 

It was an electrifying situation. The masters of 
finance sitting there in triumph, with Paulding Wil- 
lard saying nothing, but ringing again for my ears 
the bells of De Thaumaturge! 

The talk ran to a plan for accomplishing the im- 
mediate downfall of Maitland Varne. It was the 
belief that Varne could be summoned back to New- 
port within twenty-four hours to follow in the foot- 
steps of Douglas Percy. His bishop had preached a 
sermon of great power denouncing the sin of dis- 
turbing the financial sinews of the country. The 
clergyman had upheld Leverett in the senate, who 
had depicted the untold folly of the constant hector- 
ing of the very capitalists through whose will the 
poor had the chance to earn their daily bread. It 
was flaunting the great, good God in the face, whose 
Lord had taught the poor to pray day by day for 
each day's bread. The bishop had afterwards con- 
fronted Varne with the remark that the sermon was 
intended for him. As a financier he was troubling 
the powers through whose good will the poor re- 
ceived the right to toil. In reply, Varne had rather 
bantered the bishop, Villach reported, with the offer 
either to win or step out. 

It was my kinsman's suggestion that the bishop 
and Leverett would be a good pair to announce to 
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Varne his failure, and to demand the fulfilment of 
his promise to the bishop. It could be done very 
innocently. If Maitland Varne could be persuaded 
to return to Newport, there could be a conference. 
The bishop could turn the trick, my kinsman and 
His Grace of Villach were certain. 

When all the plan was done, Paulding Willard's 
hand was in his pocket again. The bells of De 
Thaumaturge were ringing for the bishop and the 
senator ! 

As his guests withdrew from the library, I was de- 
tained by the hand of Judge Dresden, who had not 
spoken during the directors' meeting. "Will you 
enjoy a cigar with me, Arden?" 



CHAPTER XXII 



TOURS VERSUS SPEAR 



THE great barrister answered my question with 
a shake of the head. "My advice was not 
asked, but it remains to be seen whether Varne has 
not something up the sleeve for Villach. His Grace 
may learn what we have been discovering for a half- 
decade — that Varne is a hard nut to crack. But it is 
my wish to speak with you upon another matter. 
Kathryn has told you her secret, has she not? I saw 
you out walking together this morning. ,, 

I answered in the affirmative, taking the chair that 
he offered, and indulging in a cigar. 

"Dutaith, it is the bitterest thing in my life," he 
said, passing his hand across his forehead. 

"She told me that it disturbed you," I acknowl- 
edged. 

"I cannot bear to look the thing in the face," he 
confessed. "It haunts me night and morning." 

I answered that I supposed it was hard for a par- 
ent when the hand of a daughter was sought in 
marriage. 

"Ah, but this is different," he said, quickly. "She 
has been the light of my home. I understood that 
it would be natural for her to think of marrying some 
day. And I planned to take them right in. My 
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houses are all built with suites for my two children. 
I will whisper to you that I long thought it would be 
Tours. But now in this John Spear I am undone. 
It is the very dregs of a father's cup." 

I answered that Spear was an exceedingly bright, 
brainy man, and that I believed Kathryn was with 
him heart and soul in all his enterprises. 

Dresden sniffed at my term. "Enterprises? — he is 
ridiculous!" 

"Perhaps you can change him," I said in an inno- 
cent tone. 

"Heavens, no! It is inconceivable." 

"But you know that Spear is one of Value's aids, 
and I understand that you favor joining Varne rather 
than opposing him now." 

"That is a very different story," he replied, with 
considerable heat. "Besides, I am not taking Varne 
into my bosom. I cannot lose in a deal with Varne, 
when I might in a move against him — as perhaps 
Villach will. One experience of his steam-roller 
is enough for me. That is why I am patching up 
with him. But family matters should be different. 
As to Varne's association with John Spear, it is that 
which makes him less of a financier. He will find it 
out only too late. Blood and water never mix. It 
will be his sorrow to learn some day that he has been 
nourishing an adder in Spear. The aims of the two 
men are wholly incompatible." 

"My dear Judge Dresden, don't you know yet 
the aims of Maitland Varne?" I asked with surprise. 
Is there any living man who does?" was his an- 
Then he began to explain. Many capitalists 
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not in the Villach group had been putting their heads 
together. They now felt that they had been taking 
the wrong tack with a man of Varne's genius. It 
had been fancied that they could outwit him. But it 
was poor generalship. He was as impregnable as 
Gibraltar. Villach would soon be discovering it. A 
better way would be patience. Youth is apt to have 
a certain grain of liberalism in it that readjusts itself 
to things as time goes on. Varne will get over his 
hobbies as he mends his youth. A little attention, 
possibly a grain of flattery, will work wonders with 
him towards our viewpoint." 

I listened without offering an interruption. When 
the barrister had concluded I spoke a thought that 
had been growing upon me since I had left Willy's 
bedside. "Judge Dresden, you have credited Mait- 
land Varne with being shrewd, clever, and impreg- 
nable. Have you ever thought that in De Thauma-' 
turge he has made himself unalterable? Even if they 
could succeed in forcing Varne out of business, he 
has created in De Thaumaturge a power that will 
win the day for a change in the economic basis of 
society. Once De Thaumaturge has made itself 
known as an idea, it will prove itself irresistible." 

Dresden was inclined to scoff at my words. "My 
dear Arden, you seem to have made yourself famil- 
iar with Varne's cheap theatrical whim." 

I answered that it was far from being a whim, as I 
understood it. From my position on the outside I 
had grasped that its great genius lay in the fact 
that it was a recruiting force for the gathering to- 
gether of men and women inspired with the thou^gpfc. 
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that the time was fast drawing near for a peaceful 
revolution of society. "De Thaumaturge/' I said, 
with strange conviction, "can never be halted now in 
its process of winnowing out men of the spirit of 
Garibaldi, who cry out in their patriotism: The bat- 
tle must be won ; the cause is high ; whoever is in love 
with cold, hunger, disease, death, let him follow !' " 

The great barrister laughed. "De Thaumaturge, 
my boy, is the opposite of your description. It is 
composed of a few brains and piles of diamonds and 
pearls. Take away Varne's wealth and that of your 
uncle, and you will see very quickly how the club 
goes to pieces." 

I smiled. "You have forgotten to name John 
Spear." 

"Oh, Spear!" snarled Dresden. "A man who is 
digging dynamite trenches at the foot of the ladder 
of everything! I will admit that he is remarkably 
loyal to Varne. We have tested that to the limit. 
But Spear has all the vulgarity and viciousness of 
the peasant in his nature." 

I admitted the capacity for making friends in 
Spear, remarking that I thought he had given Varne 
his head and Kathryn his heart. "It is this affec- 
tionate side of Spear's nature," I said, "that suggests 
Spear as a man unlikely to plant his affections in a 
family that he could hate." 

"My dear Arden," was the return, "Kathryn is a 
girl for whom a man would plant his affections in 
perdition." 

I smiled at the turn his vehemence had given the 
expression. When I did not speak he came to the 
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point that was in his mind. "Arden, since Kathryn 
refuses to fall in love with Tours, I have thought 
that a separation from Spear for a year or two will 
settle the trouble nicely." 

I suggested the fate of Edwin Percy i "You would 
not kill your daughter in that manner, Judge Dres- 
den," I said, with great earnestness. "John Spear is 
not my choice for Kathryn, either. Tours is vastly 
more to my liking. It amazes me that she should be 
so fond of the great painter, whom she has known 
for years, and yet reject him. I heartily wish that 
the two were one and the same person. They look 
enough alike, and Spear seems to spend as much time 
in France as Tours in America. It would be an ideal 
settlement of the question all around." 

He smiled, but shook his head sadly. That is 
dealing with vagaries, my boy." 

"Yet, oddly, it has been running in my head since 
morning that a husband with the talent of Tours, and 
the overflowing interest in politics of John Spear, 
would be just the combination a girl of Kathryn's 
glorious temperament would demand," I said, curi- 
ously. 

My voice had caught something of my feeling 
about the whole subject of her marriage. It did not 
escape her father, who was not displeased. "My dear 
boy, in your younger days I fancied that you two 
were ordained for each other — as the sun for the 
heavens. I do not wonder that it is something of a 
battle for you now. I saw it at the luncheon when 
you two were together. It made me call you back 
just now. If you feel as you do when the world lies 
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before you and you are young, consider the abyss 
this thing has created in the heart of a father in his 
sixties. I would give the last penny to have it other- 
wise." 

I knew that his outcry was natural. John Spear 
was a man temperamentally impossible to Edward 
Dresden, while Jacques Tours was after his own 
heart. Throughout the remainder of my hour with 
Kathryn's father, I fell increasingly to wishing that 
John Spear might be swallowed up in Tours. Be- 
sides comforting the aching heart of Edward Dres- 
den, it would absolve Kathryn from the faintest sus- 
picion of harshness toward her father, which seemed 
foreign to the lovable heart of the girl. 

When I arose to go, Judge Dresden staggered 
across the room and laid his arm on my shoulder. 
His frame shook, but he said nothing, and there were 
no tears in his eyes when he lifted his grasp of affec- 
tion and despair. "My dear boy, it is not just her 
going and to whom she is going, but the manner of 
it all. She is lost to me, soul and spirit !" 
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CHAPTER XXIII 



THE NEWPORT BALL 



KATHRYN — a dream in white — was dancing 
next with Lord Gilbert Rexaull. One mo- 
ment only she slipped forward to my side on the 
waxen floor. 

"You will find Marguerite in a little arbor of vines 
and mauve flowers beyond the orchestra with John 
Spear. Now is your opportunity/' 

"You sweet thing," I whispered back. 

"My revenge," she murmured adorably, with a 
heavenly look. 

The waltz had begun, with his lordship waiting. 
She glided back to him, and I followed them with my 
eyes until they were lost in a bevy of dancers. Then 
I turned. For twenty minutes I had been seeking 
an approach to Marguerite, but the throng about 
her had made it too inopportune. It would have 
been a poor little word that I could have spoken with 
her, and I was determined to claim more than the 
merest formal recognition. Now I was inwardly 
smiling. John Spear would be the easiest person 
alive as an approach to Marguerite Wynne. 

I found no difficulty in running upon the arbor. 
It was a rustic retreat on the way to the tables with 
the favors. There was a door and in it stood John 
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Spear. He had observed my coming and was shak- 
ing his gargoyle at me most handsomely. His voice 
was pitched low to be just audible. 

"Oh, Dutaith, you are a godsend! Pray, honor us 
with your your assistance!" 

Marguerite was hidden among the vines and 
masses of flowers. She was blushing furiously when 
I entered. The trouble was revealed without words. 
An accident had happened to her dress. John Spear 
had been seized upon as the man among men to aid 
her in her dilemma. If I had any doubt as to what 
my eyes saw, John Spear made it plain in a sentence, 
while Marguerite stood vexed but straight. 

"You are, indeed, a godsend, Dutaith. I was or- 
dered to stand guard in the doorway on pain of my 
life. But there is need of some pinning, and you can 
help where Lady Wynne cannot reach. It was divine 
of you to be happening by. Now I'll to my post and 
you will do justice to yours. Then we will make an 
exit together." 

He spoke in his easy, off-hand fashion, and never 
was man so charming. Marguerite could not resist 
him, and though I saw a dangerous glitter creep 
under the dark lashes, it was impossible for her to 
withhold her dear eyes from mine. It was a look of 
recognition. Yet it brought me a nameless terror 
lest I should seem overgladdened. I caught the fire 
of warning in her eyes, and it was John Spear who 
turned the imperious look into one of pure merri- 
ment. 

"My mother taught me always to carry a pocket- 
ful of handkerchiefs and pins when I went into so- 
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ciety. I just remember that I have the pins here in 
all colors. There is a dozen of every color, with just 
the blue and gold to match the dress. They are 
small and pretty. When you two get done no one 
will know a thing has happened. ,, 

He dug the small box from his satin vest pocket 
as he spoke, and opened it with a look of tragedy- 
turned-into-fullness-of-joy, which Marguerite's sense 
of humor found irresistible. 

I took the pins, Marguerite not forbidding. She 
had removed her gloves and our hands touched in 
the co-operative labor. She withdrew her fingers 
immediately, but I thought they quivered with the 
same thrill that ran through mine. 

The dress was pale blue, embroidered in gold, and 
the rent had found a field where the gold pins of 
John Spear were not so impossible after all. It was 
the small mirror which he next produced that re- 
stored Marguerite to her complete good humor. 

"Here it is," he cried in glee over his discovery. 
"Isn't it luck! I had it in my pocket. Now, Lady 
Wynne, you can see that he does his work well." 

The exquisite robe was rent below the lovely girdle 
and fairly beyond Marguerite's hands. It needed 
that my fingers should run over the slender waist, 
and when she turned to superintend the proceedings 
the grace of her lithe, supple figure was enchanting. 

"It is too bad," I said, dissembling, for my heart 
was beating with a ravishment of joy. If an angel 
had dropped from the sky to Newport on the mis- 
sion, his coming could not have brought me into 
such nearness to her. 
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She was observing with satisfaction John Spear's 
strict attention to his duties. His back was turned 
to us, and he was frequently directing the dancers 
to the refreshment booths at the far end of the room. 

"Thanks to the vines, one is completely hidden," I 
said, gently. 

"Yes." 

Her rich, low, vibrating voice, even in its utterance 
of one word to me, filled me with rapturous bliss. 

I was getting on slowly, but she was patient. 

"I wanted to seek a dance before it was too late," 
I said, with daring. 

"You are late." 

The words were meagre, but I could not be bat-# 
tered down. The merest audible syllable from her 
lips was intoxicating. 

"If you will put this pin just there, gathering it 
in so. 

Again I felt the tingling of her dear fingers falling 
into life with my own. What fortune I would have 
given for courage to press them in my own! I could 
have imagined again the little, tremulous shock was 
in her touch; but in sober sense I knew that the ex- 
citement was mine. 

I could not resist the impulse to recount one of 
her spoken words of the evening. "I heard you ask 
Saul Marmaduke a question in the first dance," I 
murmured, feeling the flutter running through her 
glorious frame. "You .wanted to discover whether 
he knew where you first heard his name." 

"Where was it?" she asked, to try me. 
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"Down in Virginia," I answered, with a play of 
demureness. 

'And when?" she said, directing a pin. 
When you were eight and I was twelve," I an- 
swered, unable to keep the tenderness out of my 
tone. 

'And where?" she demanded, not displeased. 
When we were coming out of the church that 
day we went to hear the organ, and sat a long, beau- 
tiful hour in the pew together, with the casements 
open and the breath of the flowers on the air." 

"I see, you remember. Queer wasn't it? A wan- 
dering soothsayer, and then the fascinating story!" 
She would not give me her eyes, and well I was 
aware that her thoughts were of Saul Marmaduke, 
yet I was satisfied. 

"There, that will be the last. I think I can get on 
now. Thank you ever so much." Then she was ad- 
dressing John Spear. "How shall we get on, Mr. 
Spear? I do not want to cross that long floor as I 
am. I know I am ridiculous." 

He turned his head and took in the situation. The 
indescribable loveliness of her face that was averted 
from me; the bewildering beauty of her dark hair — 
above my shoulders and very near me, yet turned I 
was sure, as her mistress, against the thought of me; 
the repair in the robe that graced the exquisite, slen- 
der roundness of her figure; the perplexity on her 
tender lips over the worth of my handiwork; the 
troubled lustre in her unfathomable blue eyes. 

"You will certainly be followed by all eyes, Lady 
Wynne," he said, in his inimitable manner. 
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"I just know it. It is too painful to bear even 
the thought of it !" cried Marguerite. "That is why 
I sent Lord Rexaull away. I must find my way to 
my room to put on another dress. Mr. Spear, I rely 
on you. How shall it be done?" 

"Well, this is Newport — though I have seen worse 
happenings to dresses at the horse shows. What 
would you think of putting a discovery to use that 
I made while you two were mending things?" 

He was tapping his gargoyle, quizzically. 

"What, Mr. Spear, and where ?" demanded Mar- 
guerite, eagerly, with an intuitive reliance on his 
genius for effecting things. 

"It is just where you are both standing now," he 
murmured, putting his finger on his lips tragically. 

She danced aside, putting her hand on my arm for 
an unconscious interval, when I was slow-moving. 

"What? I see nothing!" 

He stooped to a little round brass surface no larger 
than the width of a finger. When he arose his head 
was going up and down with the satisfaction of 
Punch and Judy. "I was sure of it. It is the Dres- 
donian glitter." His eyes were dancing for pleasure. 
"Wait, let me go to the door to reconnoitre. No- 
body must see us." 

Marguerite gave me one glance before he returned. 
Gloriously it was neither cold, abstract, nor uncom- 
municative, while my own eyes were burning with 
hunger. 

"It is all right now," said Spear, hastening to us, 
and speaking dubiously. "If I press that brazen circle 
there on the floor, that small, rectangular piece of 
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flooring will come jumping up in the form of a 
handle. Pull the handle and up will bob the door 
that is outlined in the floor. Below will be steps, I 
think. Goodness knows where they will lead to. It 
may be into the garden. Peradventure to the stables. 
Quite possibly it will not take us out of the house. 
And then it may lead us just where we want to go. 
What do you say?" 

His voice was droll, but there was a glint of deep 
interest in his eyes. 

"I am thinking of what Lord Rexaull will say when 
he misses me," said Marguerite, perplexed. "It 
might worry him." 

My heart refused to sink with the words. 

"Can't he part with you for a little time?" asked 
Spear, considerately. 

'Yes, but- 
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I have never left him so when we have gone out 
together. 3 

Her voice was enriched with a low, subtle tender- 
ness. I put out my hand to steady myself, for in a 
moment her words were contradicting the light that 
I had seen in her eyes. 

"Suppose it does not lead anywhere?" she con- 
tinued in a more business-like tone. 

"They say they all do in a Dresdonian mansion," 
he replied, with a touch of sarcasm. 

"Oh! But suppose the steps lead to some dread- 
ful place — into some catastrophe that is worse than 
this?" 
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"That is a possibility, but it is remote, I fancy," 
he murmured. 

"I would not mind if it were safe," hesitated Mar- 
guerite. 

"It will be safe with three of us together," he said, 
in his droll-like way. "We can all tell the same story 
and show the same proof." 

"Villain!" flung Marguerite, at his allusion to her 
plight. 

"And Dutaith's word will pull us all through." 
Suppose it does not lead anywhere?" she faltered. 

It will have to lead back," he answered, with great 
conviction. 

"Into the same predicament," said Marguerite, 
wearily. 

I interposed in the argument. "No; for you will at 
least be out of sight. One of us can then go for an- 
other robe." 

My words were not a mistake. She liked the idea 
of having a dressing-room, at least. She whispered 
to me that she must get ready to meet Sir Thrill 
again. At the manner of her saying that my hope 
was restored again. 

"I just thought," said Spear temptingly, "that you 
would be ready to weather a possible surprise to get 
out of this into your room." 

"I am," she murmured. 

"Then I will go reconnoitre again, if you say so. 
Then we will go down as soon as the coast is clear." 

She did not object, and he took it for a command. 

When he returned he offered no parleying, but 
pressed the button in the floor. In another second 
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his hand was grasping the handle, and the passage 
was opened. 

"Lady Wynne's arm, please, Mr. Dutaith," he 
murmured. 

The way was plainly visible in the diffused light of 
the ballroom. I took her arm gently, but the steps 
were not only steep but narrow, and as she held the 
train of her dress in one hand, it was necessary for 
her to lean against me. I felt her dear shoulder 
pressing against my breast, and when she stumbled 
a trifle, it was required that I put my arm about her 
waist to steady her from her falling motion. The 
delicate suppleness of her willowy form filled me with 
tenderness. One step more and we were down. 

"Thank you," she said, releasing my arm. 

John Spear had followed immediately. There was 
a little gurgle in his voice when he spoke in a half- 
whisper: "I reasoned that there would be a device 
to pull down the tell-tale handle. There was. I 
found the spring, too, by which we can get back if 
it is needful." 

We were now in total darkness. I took Mar- 
guerite's hand to reassure her. It was perfectly calm, 
and she did not drop my fingers instantly. 

"Do you notice the softness of the floor?" whis- 
pered Spear. "Deepest carpet over stone. No sound. 
Secrecy." 

I heard Marguerite's low, laughing voice in re- 
sponse to the tragic whisper. "What shall we do for 
a light?" came from her lips. 

"Go forward," said Spear, sententiously. 

"But how?— in the dark?" 
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"If you will take Mr. Dutaith's arm, he will keep 
to the right wall. I will take the left. We can feel 
along, I think," he murmured. 

"But why go forward?" faltered Marguerite. 

"Purely for fun, and to reach your room," he said 
in the same undertone. 

"Oh, very well." 

I was amazed at the readiness with which John 
Spear understood her. I could not believe that a 
love of adventure could go hand in hand with the 
dignity and elegance of Marguerite Wynne. In obe- 
dience to John Spear's repeated instructions, she 
took my arm willingly. The advance had begun. 

"Isn't he dear!" she whispered. "You know, I 
have known him a long " 

She caught herself in a way that made me certain, 
as certain could be, that John Spear was none other 
than Jacques Tours. But I straightway forgot the 
thought in the nearness of her form. 

I counted a hundred and thirty steps with her be- 
fore I detected a dim glow on the left. The steps 
were full of imaginative beauty. My mind was dwell- 
ing upon the evening when I had sat on the platform 
bench of the elevated and watched the rhythmic uni- 
son of Marguerite's progress with my kinsman. 
Now her dear hand was on my arm, and such was the 
pleasure of my fancy I thought we were moving to- 
gether with the same mutual delight. At times the 
way narrowed, when it brought her closer to me. 
Then I could have wished for no other joy than that 
the steps might have gone forward thus forever. 
There was no light to thrust the coldness of any 
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glance down into my warm heart. Only the bliss of 
having the long absent Marguerite Wynne at my side ! 

Suddenly John Spear sprang in front of us. He 
put out his arm and whispered: "Wait; we are on 
the eve of a discovery !" 

We listened, but there was no sound. 

"If you will consent to stay here a minute, I will 
go see." 

When he was gone, I sought a little, gloved hand 
instinctively. "It is the old cave," I whispered. "Do 
you remember it when we were children? It was the 
day after we visited the church together. The gypsy 
had come again and gone. You wanted some fun." 

She neither replied nor denied me her fingers. My 
grasp deepened. "It is just this way we stood listen- 
ing, while the guide went forward." (Her head had 
sought my shoulder then. But now in my six feet of 
manhood, how otherwise!) 

She moved as I spoke, swaying from me; yet I 
caught the drift of the top of her head against my 
cheek. The head was carried to the opposite side in- 
stantly. She was listening for the return of John 
Spear. 

We had lost the glow of the light on the left when 
Spear went forward. Now it was visible again. A' 
sound of voices came to our ears. John Spear was at 
our side immediately. 

"We are in luck," he whispered. "The way leads 
past a private suite of rooms belonging to our host. 
It is a sort of vestibule here between the suite and a 
door which will take us into a hall that is used by the 
family in common. Once there, we are safe. It will 
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require soft treading. That sound of voices which 
you must have heard is from guests. But the doors 
are all closed into this passage. If we tread softly, 
and no doors open, in fifty steps we are out." 

We had taken ten, when a broad light opened be- 
fore us, and I felt the clinging pressure of Mar- 
guerite's hand. A voice was speaking : "Open the other 
door. It is deuced warm here." Then the light was 
streaming into the way behind us. Our worst fears 
had been realized. 

'KTaught!" whispered the voice of Spear tragically. 
"Whether we go forward or backward, there is an 
open door with men on either side. It is either to ex- 
pose ourselves or wait, hoping that the air will freshen 
for them and so the doors be closed." 

"Let us wait a bit," whispered Marguerite. "We 
can show ourselves just as well in a minute if need 
be. Perhaps we shall be saved the ordeal." 

"It is a lot of big-wigs from the steam yachts in 
the harbor," said Spear. "I am to meet them here 
to-morrow night. Perhaps they have come down for 
a game of cards and will soon be closing the doors." 

The voices were now distinctly audible. I could 
distinguish that it was the same gathering that I 
had met in the afternoon, with some additions. We 
had come upon a banker's conclave! 
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THE BANKERS 



VILLACH'S voice came first. "Yes, gentlemen; 
everything transpired as Willard read up- 
stairs from the record. "Maitland Varne has blun- 
dered. We will beat him to a 'frazzle/ He will be 
the last man to try his hand at clogging business." 

There were many chuckles with the clicking of 
glasses. 

"Too bad Lord Rexaull cannot leave the ball- 
room," came a voice. It was followed by a compli- 
ment to Lady Marguerite Wynne. Villach was 
speaking: "Ah, young gentlemen, young gentle- 
men, the wiles of great beauty! But you must be 
wed, and there is beauty for all. But, gentlemen, fol- 
low Rexaull's wisdom. The wit of Lady Wynne is 
not behind the charms of her person. She is the peer 
of man in the subtle understanding of great affairs." 

"It is what brought her into communion with 
Lord Rexaull," was volunteered. 

The fragrance of the cigars came to us in our re- 
treat, with touches of the afternoon conference. 

"How did young Percy take his retirement?" was 
asked by a new voice. 

"Most gracefully. He saw the handwriting on 
the wall, and was very tractable." 
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"Nice young man." 
"One of our best." 



"Big lot of money to spend." 

"And his heart is generous to a fault." 

"You Americans go it some in your philanthro- 
pies. I suspect a new university," purred His Grace 
of Villach. "Perhaps Percy will endow the clergy. 
It has got to come to that. The looking forward to 
the pension will keep the churchmen in line with the 
best things of sanity and sense. You men of money 
ought to have seen that long. ago in America. If 
you wish to save the country from men of the type 
of your John Spear, fix it that every clergyman in 
good standing with the endowment shall be pen- 
sioned at sixty." 

Villach's idea received an intelligent response. A 
leading banker was speaking. "Your Grace, we are 
beginning to think of this very thing." 

There was more clicking of glasses with somebody 
asking, "Speaking of Spear, what is his ancestry?" 

"Nobody knows," was the reply. 

"He is certainly coming fast," said the banker. "I 
Watched him a little while ago. Everybody was 
warming to him. I saw Dutaith talking with him. 
There's a chap with every fortune under the sun, and 
no taste for it. He doesn't seem particularly fond of 
the idea of his title to come, and not a girl can make 
an impression on him." 

"His cousin, Lady Vivian?" it was suggested. 
"They are fond, and it would be ideal." 

Villach was hesitating over the thought. It was 
not so certain Dutaith would ever succeed to the 
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peerage. Then he was exclaiming, "What, if here 
does not come Rexaull!" 

There was a warm greeting for my kinsman, whose 
soft lips were soon drawling. "Aye, I have been de- 
serted by my lady. Rent her gown, and has retired 
to dress again. So I thought I would look in." His 
spirits were high and he was soon addressing Paul- 
ding Willard. "You did not dance to-night, Willard? 
Too exciting a night for you, I take it." 

"Yes." 

"When do you wish the announcement made pub- 
lic that you are the man of the hour?" lisped His 
Grace of Villach when Rexaull had been thoroughly 
welcomed, and Willard was again the center of atten- 
tion. 

"Oh, it can wait; Varne first," was the quiet an- 



swer. 



Well said, well said," was the purring from Vil- 
lach. "Varne first." 

"Though no longer first," chimed in my kinsman. 

"But only thinks he is first," cried a new approv- 
ing voice. 

"Does he think himself first?" was Villach's suave 
irony. 

The point was made that, if they retired Varne, it 
did not divest him of his wealth. "We cannot hinder 
him from backing John Spear, if he wishes," it was 
said. 

"Very true," was the reply of His Grace. "But 
we can keep John Spear out of the management of 
our affairs." It was an answer that met a chorus of 
approval, and Villach was adding: "Remember, my 
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dear gentlemen, it has been a saying of mine for half 
a century that one thing accomplished at a time 
leads to the ultimate goal. With Percy out, one 
thing is done. Put Varne out, and another thing is 
done. It is a good slogan for us that one thing de- 
serves another. We can manage Varne's charities, if 
we are sure that he is no longer dictating our poli- 
cies." 

The talk ran to Douglas Percy and the discovery 
of the half-wit nephew, who would divide the Percy 
fortune and thus reduce Percy's strength. 
f I saw the boy," said Lord Rexaull. 
'Very talented?" inquired Villach, curiously. 

"Yes." 

"Tell us about it." 

They were soon proving the modern position that 
the relish for gossip is by no means a matter of sex. 

"There is little hope that the boy will live," said 
my kinsman. Five out of six specialists give him no 
chance of pulling through." 

"By the by, is there anything of interest about the 
mother?" queried His Grace of Villach. 

"Senator Leverett can best answer that when he 
comes later to-night with the bishop," said his lord- 
ship. 

From Silly Willy and the Percy fortune, the talk 
ran upon the subject of De Thaumaturge. Was 
there anything could be done to get Henriccii and 
the rest away from that theatre? The popularity of 
the three houses was astounding. It hurt legitimate 
opera. The sensational themes of De Thaumaturge 
were the talk of the town. To picture ultimate so- 
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ciety in so many diversified features, all attractive 
and alluring, however impossible, was unwise. It 
would set the people to dreaming. That was the 
height of folly. Let De Thaumaturge write the peo- 
ple's songs for ten years, as it was essaying to do, 
and things might as well be surrendered bag and bag- 
gage to John Spear. "That genius Hatherington," 
said Villach with warning, "is taking your society by 
the ears. He is the author of some of those operas, 
and he has a hundred socialist collaborators. Hath- 
erington is a peril, for he recollects too much, and 
just at the wrong time." 

"Strange about him," said my kinsman, with 
venom; "until recently nobody could get to him, 
He was as invisible as the atmosphere. Always some 
secretary stood in the way to Hatherington, when 
one tried to reach him. But now on a jump all is 
changed. He recently undertook something in con- 
nection with a relic belonging to an old family. His 
genius came out then in a new direction. Since that 
time he is found everywhere." 

"Here to-night, dancing with Lady Wynne," lisped 
His Grace of Villach. "Have a care to your colors, 
my lord." 

"How long does Henriccii's contract run with De 
Thaumaturge?" it was asked. 

"Five years," drawled my kinsman. 

"So long?" 

"With a clause that speaks of a renewal of the 
period." 

"That is unfortunate. We have been asleep." 

"And it is said that Maitland Varne and Saul 
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Hatherington never sleep," suggested Paulding Wil- 
lard. At which there was a burst of derisive laughter. 

Villach pointed the moral. "It is his craze for De 
Thaumaturge that has been Varne's undoing, my 
dear gentlemen. Observe how it started. A philan- 
thropist these days must look around for new ideas 
and new fields for his originality. To a man of his 
unlimited millions this idea of De Thaumaturge 
would seem just the thing. It led him astray. Have 
a care, all of you. If you must make toys of your 
millions, remember the clergy. They are the hope of 
the permanence of London and Newport. Pension 
the old age of the preachers and they will take care 
of their sermons." 

With this solemn warning the conversation natur- 
ally turned to lighter things. There was a run of 
small talk, and I saw that Spear shared my desire to 
be out of it. Then, suddenly, we were startled. Ed- 
ward Dresden had entered and was speaking. 

"Gentlemen, Tours will be here soon. You will 
all want to be in the ballroom when he arrives. We 
can go up by a shorter hallway. It leads up to the 
ballroom directly from yonder door. It was built 
for the convenience of the young people when they 
have their plays. This suite is then turned into dress- 
ing-rooms. Shall we resume the society of the 
ladies?" 

The announcement was followed by the sound of 
moving chairs. 
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44 TOHN SPEAR, did you premeditate that?" 

J It was Spear's room in the Dresden villa, and 
I was speaking sternly. 

f Not on your life," came from his lips. 

'Did you read Lady Marguerite's eyes when we got 
out of there?" I demanded, in the same voice. 

"Yes, their dangerous glitter. I have seldom seen 
such a blaze. It was a flicker that told the mettle of 
Lady Wynne's spirit. I see by your look the question 
that you would like to ask. No; that dazzling flash 
was not meant for me nor, I take it, for you. It was 
an exquisite relief for her to escape the place, of 
course. I lost no time in slipping to the door ahead 
of us. It was do it or be discovered. I saw Lady 
Wynne was thinking of just the thing from the stare 
in her eyes. Fortunately we were but thirty steps 
from the exit into the general hall. It was a hard 
place -in which to put any woman. She smiled in the 
end a bit, you noticed, when we had escorted her to 
her room." 

"Not to me," I said, stiffly. 

"Are you so sure?" 

I flashed him an interrogatory glance, but he pre- 
ferred not to see it. 
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He had insisted on bringing me to his room. Once 
in his chair with his feet crossed on a foot-stool, he 
had burst into a melody of laughter. Then my ques- 
tion, under the suspicion that he had been guilty of 
deliberately leading us down to spy upon the bankers 
in their conference. 

"No, no, Dutaith," he said sobering. "I would not 
have had Lady Wynne go through that experience 
for anything, not to speak of yourself. But that does 
not alter the fun of it now that we can look back 
upon it. I have been in tight places and accidental 
places times without number, but never where I was 
more apprehensive and bewildered at our luck. It 
was just the thing for Lady Wynne to overhear all 
that stuff, just as it would have been the last thing 
under the sun for me to have planned the overhearing. 
Nobody planned it. It just happened. That's the fun 
about it. How those pins served you above, and how 
that conclave below served her ! All simon-pure mir- 
acle, too, believe you !" 

"How served her, John Spear?" 

"Oh, in a thousand ways. Just bear in mind that 
she is already touted a born politician at home, and the 
light will come. Saul Marmaduke (I noticed the slip. 
How should John Spear know our private term of 
endearment for Saul Hatherington ? It convinced me 
that in John Spear was my friend of long standing, 
Jacques Tours) — Saul Marmaduke," he repeated with 
the same unconsciousness, and in the same tones that 
so resembled Tours' voice, "will be walking on air 
about it. What betrayal of character went on down 
there as they talked ! what conceit ; what braggadocio ; 
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what petty confidences and want of confidence; what 
hatreds ; what unlovelinesses of disposition ; what help- 
lessness ! And this from the big-wigs of three nations. 
Oh, there will be no end of the services they have done 
the young lady." 

I wanted to speak of Lord Rexaull, but it would 
have been a meanness, and as John Spear— or Tours, 
if it was indeed he — said nothing of names, I did not 
obtrude my petty consciousness. 

"It will help you much, Dutaith, for you have Saul 
Hatherington with you. (I noticed the change of 
names.) He will see that you come to know all that 
you ought to know. Then you will pity — not hate, 
mark you — the crowd we have been listening to. 
Whatever you do or do not know of De Thaumaturge, 
know of a certainty that it has not been founded in 
hate. Believe that it has determined all things shall 
begin to win on their merits in this world. De Thau- 
maturge is no institution of malice. The club may 
have power ; it has no grudge. It may grow — and will 
increasingly; but it will do no man wrong. It may 
change some things, many things ; there are things that 
ought to be changed. It may teach the multitude 
power ; but it will be an intelligent power. It is moving 
mysteriously; but only that society at last shall be as 
fair and open as the Deity's purpose when he formed 
us men." 

He was speaking softly for John Spear, but in a 
way that Jacques Tours loved. Almost I hkd con- 
fronted him with what I believed to be my discovery, 
and to offer him my congratulations that he had won 
Kathryn Dresden. But there was one chance in two 
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that it was only John Spear, and I resisted the im- 
pulse. 

"You do not appear to doubt the outcome of De 
Thaumaturge," I said, studying the softened light in 
his eyes. 

"My only fear is that I shall fail to do my own part 
toward the fulfilment of its hopes," he said, gravely. 

Remembering that Saul Marmaduke had mentioned 
him in connection with Silly Willy, I asked him about 
the child's chances. 

"It is my hope that he will recover," he answered, 
not without a tone of deep affection. 

"But Saul Marmaduke has stated the conditions," 
I said, using Sir Thrill's name to observe its effect 
on his mind. 

He smiled, with his eyes on the foot-stool, but his 
words were earnest "The conditions will have to be 
met. The boy-genius is suffering from an ache in the 
heart that it is in the power of men to remove." 

I confessed that I was between faith and doubt in 
men's having the power. 

"Ah, Dutaith, answer me now a question," he said, 
with an approach to Tours' quaintness of speech. 
How much would you give to be altogether happy?" 
Of course, all that I possess," I replied, thinking 
of Marguerite Wynne. 

"Of course. And there you have the whole problem 
of the race in a nutshell. When a man loves, he asks 
only for the dowry of another life. That alone out- 
weighs the world beside. Now, if a man loves the 
race, the passion amounts to the same thing. There 
are men who do. Maitland Varne does. So does 
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Saul Hatherington. So, too, the Duke of Marcourt. 
So, too, Jacques Tours." 

His boldness — if he were Tours — was perfect. I 
asked him whether he could throw any light upon the 
outcome of the foolish mystery of the cross and chain. 

"Only this," he said, carefully; "Lady Vivian fares 
well. She knows that her father, hearing but now 
of Edward Dresden's wish about the inquiry he would 
have you make in the dukedom, went last night to see 
Dresden. It was your uncle's desire to clear Dresden 
of all suspicions implanted in Dresden's mind by a 
certain English peer." 

I listened intently, for I had wondered during my 
afternoon hour with Dresden in the library that the 
barrister had said nothing of the inquiry. He who 
was called John Spear stated the terms of my uncle's 
offer. "Your uncle promised to vacate his American 
holdings provided either his daughter or yourself think 
that it is in the interests of a true Christian civilization 
that he do so. By true Christian civilization they meant 
the things the church and all Christians should stand 
for. Your uncle's own bishop is arrayed against him, 
Lady Vivian knows, just as Maitland Varne's is ar- 
rayed against him. Within not many hours now, your 
cousin's term of penance will end with her judgment 
on the question. Has she found that the Marcourt 
industries prove that Christianity should take its stand 
for a different industrial basis for society? With her 
answer to that question, her penance will end." 

I spoke without hesitation. "Ah, John Spear, if it 
is that which my cousin and I are to answer, I can 
give my verdict now. I journeyed through tbfc. \&ast- 
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court industries. I found the conditions of the in- 
dustrial world deplorable at best. It is a disgrace to 
Christianity that it raises so feeble a voice against the 
system of slavery under which the masses labor. If 
it is just the Marcourt industries that Dresden will 
inquire about, I shall answer in the affirmative. Chris- 
tianity should certainly take its stand for a different 
industrial basis for society." 

He grasped my hand eagerly. "Ah, Dutaith, I 
hoped for those words from your lips. It is great!" 

We sat in silence for several minutes. Then I asked 
about Maitland Varne. "John Spear, may I ask about 
all these prophecies concerning Varne's industrial 
downfall — when do you think they will bring it about 
at last?" 

He chuckled over my question with great amuse- 
ment "It is my private opinion," he said when his 
humor had subsided, "that they will bring it about 
come doomsday." 

I searched him narrowly. "You think, then, that 
he will prove a match for so hungry a pack of wolves ?" 

He laughed again, in sheer amusement. "Wealth, 
Dutaith," he said, enigmatically, when he found words, 
"is a monstrous big thing. Then again it is about 
as small a thing as there can be. There are brains, as 
you have an inkling, that cannot be bought. Maitland 
Varne's manhood and integrity is a little bigger thing 
than all the piles of wealth put together. No money 
could claim Saul Hatherington, or Tours, or your 
uncle." 

He put his hand in his coat pocket, De Thaumaturge 
fashion, and set the C bells to ringing. And as he did 
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so, I heard from his lips the great sentence, "The 
purpose of De Thaumaturge is that the people shall 
have power to know — vividly, intimately, fearlessly, 
everlastingly— even above what the money-power 
knows." 

After another pause, observing that he was looking 
toward his wardrobe, I put one final question : "John 
Spear, shall you meet Jacques Tours to-night?" 

He answered, with a curious tap of his gargoyle, 
"No, but Tours will probably meet John Spear." 



CHAPTER XXVI 



TOURS ON LABOR 



MARGUERITE gave Lord Rexaull a delicate, 
tremulous look as we moved toward the danc- 
ing-floor. It was the last dance of the evening. She 
had made it mine. His lordship was still plainly net- 
tled. A dangerous light lay in his eyes. She had un- 
derstood the flicker of a passion in his dark, reproach- 
ful face. Then she dismissed her thoughts. 

"I intend to enjoy the dance, Arden." 

There was a ready channel of help which I opened 
enthusiastically. "I saw you again with Sir Thrill," 
I murmured; "henceforth I shall carry with me a 
picture of woman's perfect blissfulness. If Tours had 
been on the floor he would have caught an image for 
Art's immortal canvas." 

"With your eyes," she suggested, thrillingly. "But 
is not Sir Soul a dear! I could talk of him everlast- 
ingly. He is always in my dreams now. I don't think 
it is strange, do you? I seem to have known him 
always. His voice, his eyes, his words, his smile cap- 
tivate me." 

"Your pleasure about him is very beautiful to me," 
I confessed, bewitched as well by her ability to forget 
my kinsman's face as by her lovable candor and the 
depths of her joy over Saul Marmaduke. 

293 
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"He spoke of Tours," she murmured on in liquid 
tones, "regretting that he would not come in time 
for the dancing. I could see how fond Sir Thrill is 
of the artist. He told me how long he had known 
Tours, which did me good, for I have known the 
painter all my life. It is so nice to have such an agree- 
able ground of beginning with my great Saul Marma- 
duke through our mutual acquaintance with Tours." 

"You know that we were ever told that you were 
to claim Sir Thrill as peculiarly your own," I said, 
remembering her letter to Saul Marmaduke, and un- 
able to withhold the giving of a tender pressure to 
the gloved hand that lay in my fingers. 

"My own," she murmured, gratefully. "He was to 
be my own." 

She did not speak again while we went the length 
of the floor. Her eyes were dancing with the beauty of 
her thoughts. When we passed my kinsman for the 
second and third time she did not see him. Her eyes 
were lifted to mine at the moment his lordship was 
seeking to penetrate her consciousness with his dark, 
greedy stare. 

"Did Saul Marmaduke speak of other mutual 
friends?" I asked, whirling by my kinsman, trium- 
phantly. 

v She smiled self-consciously. "What a question, 
Arden !" I understood the flowing tenderness of the 
smile. 

"Because I should have been jealous of Tours with- 
out that," I ^dded, out of the pleasure of her power 
of communication without words. 

"He told me something about you that I axsv wsfc. 
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going to forget, even if you forget me," she said, with 
just a bit of clinging in her voice and fingers at the 
thought. 

"You must not say that," I said, with a feeling of 
sternness. "It hurts." 

She was looking up through her long lashes. "You 
will be good to yourself always, won't you, Arden? 
You deserve to be happy." 

The gentleness of her words gave me greater con- 
cern than if she had spoken severely. I felt a little 
pain at my heart. Perhaps she was now good to me 
only for the deepest of woman's reasons. 

"Don't, Arden," she said, with a touch of sorrow in 
her voice, and as if she had divined my thoughts. 

As the words died on her lips the music ceased, and 
there was a tremendous volume of handclapping, fol- 
lowed by the cheering of the famous name. Tours 
had arrived and his levee was already begun! The 
floor became a promenade in the direction of the circle 
about the great artist. Marguerite seemed delighted 
to take my arm — until in the half-distance she espied 
my kinsman. 

"You will not mind, Arden?" she asked, with an 
attempt at carelessness. "I believe that his lordship 
will feel that he has first rights." 

It was a harder moment than if there had been no 
dance. We paused a second, our eyes fixed upon each 
other. I understood. Then I took her hand and led 
her gallantly to my kinsman. "Lord Rexaull, I trans- 
fer my pleasure." With a nod to his lordship, bend- 
ing deeply to Lady Marguerite, I passed into the circle 
of Tours' admirers. 

\ 
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Without exception every one seemed to have gath- 
ered about him. Many had lavished fortunes to gain 
a bit of canvas or statuary from his hands. These 
were now hailing him affectionately, as if he inhabited 
glory. He was proving himself as delightful as his 
paintings. The charm of his manner, which was soft 
and warm, was captivating to the women, while the 
uniqueness of his expression fascinated the men. 

He spoke the English language fluently, and in a 
pleasing key that was far from being dissimilar to that 
of John Spear. There was a striking semblance of the 
faces — more than I had noticed before. The lines were 
as youthful in the painter. There was the same rubi- 
cund face. Yet the hair was tinged with gray and the 
eyes of Tours were wanting the dangerous glint that 
characterized the American. Unlike Spear, the great 
painter wore a mustache, small, and black with a 
Frenchified twirl. In height, both men were wanting 
perhaps an inch or two of six feet, and were of slender 
frame. 

It delighted every one that Tours was so conversant 
with the details of the American life, and that he was 
so charmingly fearless in his comments. His known 
inclination to cynicism added spice to his views that 
were admired and coveted. He was soon asked how 
he came to conceive his wonderful quartet of paint- 
ings which he had entitled "Unmasked". 

With the question two lackeys entered to remove 
a great trellis of flowers that draped a side .of the ball- 
room, amidst a second spontaneous burst of applause. 
Tours' latest marvel — "The American Unmasked" — 
was confronting the painter. The Duke of Vv\iasAv 
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took the floor with a speech. He praised the artist, 
listing and lauding his masterpieces one by one. Then 
he was exclaiming his pleasure at being permitted to 
purchase and place the present picture in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. He counted himself fortu- 
nate, and named the price. He had paid two and a 
half million francs. It would bring thrice the sum 
at the moment. 

The speech of His Grace ended, the eyes of all were 
directed to the great canvas. 

The portrayal was a master's presentation of the 
follies of wealth painted from the interior of its 
highest society. It carried out the general idea of each 
of the four paintings by the master — that every man's 
folly is the caricature of his wisdom. To me it seemed 
the idealization of the scene in which Edwin Percy 
might have discovered his father's heart on the day 
when his separation from his wife and child was de- 
manded. A Louis XIV room, rich in tapestries and 
furnishings, affords as it is known the setting of the 
picture. Marks of American warmth and refinement 
are not wanting. A woman in middle life is weeping 
on a chair. She is the mother of the young man whose 
eyes are opening with stupefied amazement and grief 
as he stands at her side transfixed by the cruel finger 
of his father at the mantel. The finger is pointed to- 
ward the retreating figures of a young woman and her 
boy who are already in the door. Their backs are 
turned, but it is not necessary for the observer to see 
either the child's face or his mother's. The pitiful 
clinging of the child to his mother's knees and her own 
broken yet disappearing figure tell the story. Another 
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marriage is in enforced ruins. The appalling finger 
that stretches out from the prince of affairs whose 
dictates must be obeyed, unmasks the situation. Wealth 
must be perpetuated in a union with wealth. Station 
must have its due. It is an unhappy thing, but he 
separation must be effected. The tall, spare, gray- 
haired parent has seen it through. His finger has said 
"Go". Had the painting a thousand voices, it would 
be the one word. The will of "the man of the finger" 
(an expression of the people in their speaking of the 
painting) has determined with what seed a great 
American name shall be perpetuated. An unfortunate 
marriage shall be mended. That is in the face and eyes 
of the man at the mantel who repudiates his relation 
to his little grandchild. It is the story of his unre- 
lenting finger. The great financier has succeeded in 
this enterprise as his face and bearing show that he has 
succeeded in everything. And it is the curl of triumph 
on the lips of the Napoleon of finance that is his un- 
masking. The American nobleman of affairs has 
thrust his finger through the happiness of his son's 
home. The cry of death is pleading in his own son's 
eyes at his mother's chair — and is despised by the man 
with the finger. 

The applause over the painting was followed by a 
deep silence. It was the eloquence of the old, old 
story speaking its pathos. Newport knew. 

But the mute appeal of the masterpiece was soon 
broken by the desire of some one to ask the painter the 
conventional question that America always puts to its 
distinguished visitors : "What did Tours think of the 
States?" 
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"The faintest high-light and then all lurid," mur- 
mured the artist. 

"Oh, Monsieur!" it was expostulated, and he was 
pressed to explain. 

"You are so lack-lustre with your advertisements/' 
he suggested, for a beginning. "Everywhere is a post, 
a sign, a bill-board, a flaunting page. It is inartistic ; 
it is not nice." 

He was confronted with the statement that it was 
the way to make things pay. "Ah, there you are lurid 
again," he cried. "When as the greatest of republics 
you only desire to make things pay, it is your sin." 
Dresden, all affection for the painter, asked which of 
the advertisements Tours thought could be safely re- 
moved. 

"Altogether all of it," he flashed. At which a great 
shout went up that it would be the ruin of American 
publications and stop the printing-presses. 

Why so?" he asked. 

'Because it would not pay." 

He laughed at the word. "There you hug your sin 
again. Pray, what does it pay?" 

Dresden pointed out that it creates a demand, thus 
opening a market for goods. This made prices and 
afforded occupations, so that the multitudes could live. 

"But the cost," said Tours, with a little teased 
frown. "Observe the fearful cost, Monsieur Dres- 
den." 

"Yet over and above the cost a tremendous profit/' 
replied the barrister again. 

The sculptor nodded his head. "That is it; that is 
your high-light — and all the rest is your poor smut 
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tone. That is America — a great smutch on the name 
of democracy, with the little white light that you call 
profit. When all the world knows that your profit does 
not create anything, and is only an excuse for polite 
brigandage. You ire a nation of cultured pirates, a 
joyous band of buccaneers. You take prices and plun- 
der the land of its health and liberty. Come now, let 
us take stock as you say." 

The tang of his speech pleased them, and every one 
was drawing closer to listen. 

"You amuse yourself by the make-believe that you 
live by our profits," he began. "It is your way of 
costuming your skeleton. But your good humor with 
yourselves does not hide the spectre. The truth as 
you should say is that you live in spite of your profits. 
Profits are the disguise of your brigandage.. I make 
a sketch of your advertisements. See. Here is the 
picture. Did any bill-board or page in your magazines 
make another blade of grass to grow ? Do you create 
milk by sticking up a poster ? Does it make silk worms 
work faster ? Does your bill-board make sugar ? No, 
it makes you prices; and prices make you robbers. 
Ten out of every twenty of you in America produce 
nothing. You lie in wait behind your posters — ten 
out of every twenty of you — to stab the other ten who 
must produce. You stab them for the biggest share 
of their earnings. You grow no corn, but only manip- 
ulate it. You make no shoes, but profits on shoes. 
You produce no wine, but you drink the most of it. 
You build no houses, but you take them. You dig 
no coal, but you set the prices — and they are highest 
always for each ten that toils. You lighten no burden 
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for the ten, but double their hours of labor. The ten 
feed you, and you pay them back with prices; they 
clothe you, and you keep them in rags ; they house you, 
and you stick them away in tenements ; they warm you, 
and their blood runs cold; they maim their lives for 
you, and die beggars ; they put up your sugar-boards 
along your railroads, and sweeten their coffee with 
molasses ; they print your posters that make you your 
profits, and are stamped all over with disease and want ; 
they serve your throngs in your palaces, and live in 
deserted hovels; they work for your children's chil- 
dren, and die as outcasts ; they are buried by their poor 
friends, who pay you one more profit. Without you 
they would have flourished. Without your profits 
they would have lived. Without your prices they 
would have had abundance. With you doing honest 
toil as they do honest toil, your wealth would be 
doubled. With you sharing the hours of productive 
labor, their daily hours of work would be cut in two. 
If you did your duty as a democracy, your citizens 
would have time for art, for literature, for religion, 
for righteousness, for health, for recreation, for home, 
for life. But the ten that toil have never seen the 
light, while you are content to paint the land lurid 
with your profits." 

In all this he was speaking with the privilege of a 
great artist, and they frankly forgave him, even the 
more admired him for the piquancy of his utterance. 

"Much that you say of us is true/' laughed Dres- 
den, "but is it not equally true of your own country?" 

"Even so. But we make no pretences," he laughed 
back. "We are atheists; you are Christians. You 
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have a Book that you swear by. It says thou shalt 
not steal. And you rob widows' houses to make 
profits. You steal the time of the weak. You take 
away the rest of the feeble. You make heavy the bur- 
den of the tired. You further a system of profit that 
costs your young women their honor, and your young 
men their manhood. Your God is Moloch, and your 
preachers are hired for gain. They defile the name 
of religion with their cupidity ; and they sacrifice your 
victims to your idol; and they think they do God 
service through such cult ! Your Christianity that you 
live is filthy rags. You have forsaken the precepts of 
the great Master." 

It was suggested in good humor that he profited 
immensely through the system. 

"Only to increase my ability to decry the system," 
he answered, with something like fire. "But I am 
always conscious that the best in me will not come to 
my brush or chisel, because the world will not give me 
a country where I might toil for the love of the people, 
and not for the dread of the thought that I may not 
succeed to the point where I can speak out." 

"Then you are a socialist with Maeterlinck and 
George Bernard Shaw and the dreamers," murmured 
a feminine voice. 

"Ah, Madame, you may ruin my finest painting with 
one evil brush." 

"But Monsieur misunderstands. I did not mean 
to do that. I inquire." 

"Even so, Madam, with what voice," he gave an- 
swer. "You ask me just now a word. Am I a so- 
cialist? You speak into the word something that 
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makes me odd- It is your tone that is the evil brush. 
If you let me pronounce the word, I can make it lovely 
as a landscape. You do not linger over the word with 
the cry, 'Ah, Monsieur, I see that you are joined to 
the men who are determined to help right the wrong V 
That you leave out, Madame." . 

"Ah, Monsieur, I see that you are determined to 
be a dreamer !" 

The reply was followed by a cry of horror. Lord 
Gilbert Rexaull had left the side of Marguerite and 
had slipped through the company with his gliding mo- 
tion until he was before Tours. Then with one jerk, 
before the company was aware of what he was doing, 
he had pulled the wig from Tours' head, and the 
mustache from his lip. "There!" cried my kinsman, 
in the very malice of triumph. Amidst the shrieking 
of the women and the shrinking of the men, he had 
revealed the face of John Spear ! 

The glint was flashing in the eyes of the painter, 
and the half-sardonic smile was purposely on his lips. 
He put his fingers in his satin vest-pocket and brought 
forth his gargoyle-fob, which he deliberately fastened 
to his watch. As he tapped the gargoyle, he showed 
that he was not unequal to the occasion. One finger 
was pointed toward his masterpiece, while the other 
hand was directed to himself. 

"Unmasked, Monsieurs et Madames," he murmured, 
sweetly. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION 

I LIFTED my eyes across Tours' person. Saul 
Marmaduke was beckoning me to the door. His 
face was serious. I found my way to him aware that 
I was the concern of no one then. It was the psycho- 
logical moment when the antagonism to John Spear, 
socialist, was to meet in mortal combat with the affec- 
tion that had always been accorded Tours, the famous. 
I knew Newport well enough to foretell the issue. It 
would have its idol. Tours could not be sacrificed. 
How it would go with Edward Dresden, who had given 
his heart to the painter, I could not say. 

"Things have been developing more than rapidly 
since dark," began Saul Marmaduke, the moment he 
was in the room that had been assigned him in the 
Dresden palace through Kathryn's care. "There are 
many men here from at home and abroad. They have 
been in communication with Maitland Varne. Early 
in the afternoon they begged him to take a special and 
return. Everything would be served by his coming 
back to Newport. He acceded on one condition: 
Would they listen to Jean Bellammo at the end? If 
so, her company would be glad to stage a little play 
in the Dresden ball-room before morning. They could 
be rushed from New York in time. So it was agreed. 

m 
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It is now past two o'clock. Varne has arrived with 
your uncle. Vivian is here and has met Dresden. She 
has given her judgment. It is in line with what Tours 
said but now out there in the ball-room. 'The Mar- 
court industries prove that Christianity should take its 
stand for a different industrial basis for society.' Then 
Dresden witnessed the melting of the relic which 
Douglas Percy, also present, surrendered. They 
burned the scrolls and your uncle and Vivian renounced 
the claims of Arnot, the monk of Poncy, on their 
lives." 

He showed me the molten silver as he went on. "In 
half an hour there will be a great gathering down 
stairs in Dresden's private suite. You have the right 
to sit there and will be invited. Go. It will be worth 
the while." 

I said that I certainly would, and that my decision 
was the same as my cousin's. The Marcourt investi- 
gations which I had made had brought me to the 
same conclusion. 

He locked his arm in mine as I spoke, and took a 
turn about the room with me in a slow pace while 
he talked rapidly. "I must go immediately. Vivian 
and Marguerite will accompany me. Willy needs us. 
He had a terrible night. The test must come within 
thirty hours. It is the only hope for the child's life. 
The operation that I have been preparing him for must 
be performed. You will be there. Varne will bring 
you and your uncle with Tours and others. I came 
also to say a word about Marguerite. She said a final 
thing to you at the end of the dance that darkened 
your happiness. Try to befcvs to th$ contrary. Re- 
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member, the way to a woman's love is thorny. Grip 
your faith and go through the night with good cheer." 
He drew me to him in one strong clasp and was gone. 
I sat down with the feeling that truth was vastly 
stranger than fiction. In twenty minutes there was a 
tap at the door. A servant entered with a note from 
Edward Dresden. I was invited down to a conference 
with the directors of the International. Maitland 
Varne had returned to Newport and would beTpresent. 
He was in fact the center of the conference, which was 
held pursuant to the wisdom of the directors as ex- 
pressed in the afternoon meeting of the board. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 



VARNE IN NEWPORT 



I FOUND the Board of Thirty assembled and chat- 
ting. Some were pleasantly seated. Others were 
gathered in mysterious, rather ominous groups. A 
few were engaged in talking over the Tours-Rexaull 
episode. 

With occasional exceptions like myself and a sprin- 
kling of astute corporation barristers, we were an array 
of men of colossal fortunes. Three nations were rep- 
resented in the director's board of the International 
Holding Company. Every man was present. 

As I supposed, two guests had been invited to sit 
with us — the senator and the bishop. They were talk- 
ing over Tours when, to my astonishment, Dare en- 
tered and took a seat near the bishop. He did not 
observe the glaring eyes of the senator nor the wide- 
open resentment of the bishop. Even when the bishop 
drew his coat closer to him and changed his seat, Dare 
had not lifted his pleasant eyes from the floor. He 
was a man of perhaps forty, strong-built and well- 
proportioned. A sprinkling of gray was in his hair, 
but his cheeks were ruddy and his eyes were bright 
with the sense of youth. He was not in the Dresden 
livery, but in conventional evening clothes. If Ed- 
ward Dresden had seen him, it was not betrayed on 
the barrister's countenance. 
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The hour had arrived that was set for the meeting. 
Promptly the door from the general hall swung open. 
Varne was entering with my uncle. In two steps they 
were both seated at a desk that faced us. The en- 
trance was in such simple fashion that some had not 
observed it. Such members gathered the fact from 
the stillness that fell upon the room. They looked up, 
caught the quiet eyes of Maitland Varne, and were 
rounding out at once the profound quiet. 

All eyes were upon the two men at the desk. Varne 
fitted the scene superbly. His presence, ever com- 
manding, was now magnificent. He had seated him- 
self with democratic simplicity. It was remarked that 
he looked the cool wizard of finance that he was. From 
his handsome head of dark brown hair to the poise 
of his foot that was laid across his knee, he typified 
the alert, sterling American man of titanic affairs. The 
vigilance of his eyes, as they swept the room, dazzled 
every one. It was a piercing glance that thrilled and 
conquered as it went. Behind it was the confidence 
of those splendidly chiseled jaws; the poise of that 
handsome well-set head; the squareness of the strong 
shoulders ; the intelligence of the long, shapely fingers 
that were clasped about the knees. 

My uncle, marvelously unbended from the ending 
of Vivian's penance, was an admirable counterpart to 
Maitland Varne. He seemed to be conscious that the 
long silence of the Board was flattering indeed to his 
younger companion. With this sense upon him his 
eyes had fallen to the desk, as if in the stillness he was 
listening to the sweetest of songs. It was a happy face 
in this hour, wreathed with kindliness and gentleness. 
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Time had dealt well with him. Though his temples 
were beginning to whiten, the evidence of vigor was 
everywhere about him. Once in the stillness he lifted 
his eyes to mine. I was seated well to the front and 
at the side of the semi-circle. In the regard which he 
gave me, I saw the soul of a man at infinite peace with 
himself. I returned his smile of welcome, and he 
brought his eyes back again to the table. 

A folded paper was placed in my hands by a Varne 
servant. It was a note from Saul Marmaduke. Jean 
Bellammo and the De Thaumaturge company were 
preparing to take the ball-room, for it had been de- 
serted by the dancers following the reception to Tours. 
Marguerite and Vivian were with him. Their train 
was leaving for New York. Everything must now be 
done to preserve the life of Silly Willy. The play in 
the ball-room would be the presentation of the dis- 
covery of Willy's mother, which I had witnessed in 
De Thaumaturge. The great C bells of De Thauma- 
turge had been brought to Newport. 

I sat astonished over the communication. The ex- 
posure of Senator Leverett in Newport before the 
Board of Thirty was a daring that I had not contem- 
plated. In Kathryn Dresden's early language the 
game was "b-i-g". 

But Maitland Varne was on his feet. What would 
he say? The nervous tension in the room was pro- 
found. It was like the breathlessness in the stands at 
the Yale-Harvard game just before the football is 
kicked into play. Would Varne make a mistake ? His 
lips were parted. 
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"Senator Leverett," he was saying, "could I see you 
for a few minutes before we open the meeting?" 

The voice that could respond on demand and might 
well be dreaded, had spoken. What he had said added 
to the strain, rather than diminished it. The senator 
was rising immediately. Both men left the room. For 
twenty minutes I sat oblivious of every one. What 
could Varne mean? Was Leverett to be faced with 
the facts of the political corruption in which he had 
been the willing tool of Villach? As a door opened 
and closed from the long hall-way to the ball-room, 
I heard the testing of the great bells of De Thauma- 
turge. Instinctively with Leverett in my thoughts, I 
was repeating the purpose of De Thaumaturge — "That 
the people may have the power to know — vividly, in- 
timately, fearlessly, everlastingly— even above what the 
money-power knows." The significance of the bells 
of De Thaumaturge ringing in Newport startled me 
beyond words. 

But Varne was re-entering with the senator, and 
was taking his seat. Leverett's face was scanned by 
every one, especially by His Grace of Villach, whose 
sleek hands were rubbing themselves together with the 
very moroseness of motion. The senator saw no one. 
His eyes were upon the floor. He looked grave but 
relieved. Varne's face was impassive. The Board of 
Thirty might as well try to read the face of the 
Sphynx. 

"Gentlemen of the Board," he was saying, "I think 
we are ready. Some time since I made a promise to 
the bishop. I see that he is present. Several of your 
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number have informed me that he is booked to make 
the speech. We will hear the bishop/' 

The faintest smile lay on the strong-chiseled lips 
of the wizard of finance as he bowed to the church- 
man. "Bishop, we shall listen with pleasure." 

The churchman was brief and clear. He spoke for a 
great parish. The times were anxious. Many of his 
wealthiest parishioners were fearful and foreboding. 
Countless others were concerned for their very bread 
and butter. The cause was not far to seek. Men are 
bound together only by the power of unity. When 
this bond is broken, society is the sufferer. Men must 
be co-workers. It was the first law of Christendom. 
All human well-being demanded it. Christianity h^d 
always afforded a common ground for this unity and 
fellowship. It had been bold ever to require it. Men 
who were the stewards of this Christian civilization 
were responsible to Almighty God without controversy 
to perpetuate this spirit of good will. He who will be 
greatest among men must diligently serve the cause 
of this unity. 

"I am more than proud of our Christian civiliza- 
tion," he said, rapturously. "Though it is, of course, 
imperfect, as any thing human must be, what great 
wonders it has wrought! What a day we are come 
upon ! What genius, what philanthropy, what charity 
is on every side ! Breathing its spirit on all other re- 
ligions, Christianity has conspired in all good sense 
of the term to lift the human race into its marvelous 
social and moral splendor of the present day." 

Speaking then in the name of the religion he repre- 
sented, the bishop felt it incumbent upon him to seize 
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this great opportunity for further advancing the cause 
of men's material and industrial well-being. 

He coughed slightly in coming to the point. 

It was doubtless well-within the range of Maitland 
Varne's consciousness, the bishop said not without 
austerity, that as a capitalist he was a disturbing fac- 
tor in the great affairs of the day. Through no fault 
in his spirit, and doubtless because of his desire to do 
his best, Maitland Varne had sorely antagonized his 
brothers in business. "Maitland Varne," he said, with 
directness, "your methods are new and sensational. 
While in a personal way they have been successful, in 
a business and social way they have exercised a far 
different influence. Men have become suspicious of 
you. They can only work with you under protest. 
Doubtless this fact is not news to you. It must have 
dawned upon you many times that you have been build- 
ing at variance with your brothers. There is no killing 
suspicion once it is formed. When it' is directed 
against any one of us in whatever place in life we may 
be, if it gathers force, as too often it does, there is 
nothing left to a peace-loving soul but to recognize the 
situation and change his place of activity. Daily, men 
in every walk and profession of life are nobly vacating 
their positions to further the peace and unity of their 
fellows. Oftentimes it is to go up higher. But at any 
rate there is nothing sweeter than to serve the com- 
mon good. The joy of starting again in a new place 
with men in perfect accord, who will delight in fur- 
thering one's aims and plans, is ample reward for him 
who makes the self-sacrifice. Often the retirement 
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proves a victory. Great avenues open in the new field. 
New energies spring up with the transplantation." 

The bishop begged to give an example. "Very re- 
cently a certain young man of great wealth, a member 
of this body whose name we need not mention, found 
that he was out of place. It was not necessary that 
he retire, for his wealth would have enabled him to 
abide in ^n uncomfortable situation. But the good of 
the great majority was dear to him. Many of his 
associates had been those of his honored father. He 
decided to serve their interests by retiring. It paid 
him to do so, as you yourself know. For his Chris- 
tian spirit he received double, thus illustrating the say- 
ing of the wisest of men— 'to him that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundantly.' But he was re- 
paid in more than golden treasures. By his retire- 
ment he gained his leisure — a priceless boon to the man 
who can afford it. He had also gained the praise of 
his brethren. By his willingness to retire for the gen- 
eral good, he had repurchased a place in the affections 
of his fellows. He could not have reasonably hoped 
ever to be able to gain their co-operation in his old 
place. But in his new place he will be certain to re- 
ceive their honor and esteem." 

He had come to his appeal. "And my dear young 
Maitland Varne, you may prove the same fruits of 
righteousness. Your associates cannot co-operate with 
you in your present purposes (strangely the great bells 
of De Thaumaturge were being tested again in the 
ball-room above, and I thought that a smile was all but 
on the lips of Maitland Varne at the coincidence) . You 
are but moving in a way, Maitland, that must bring 
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down the house upon the heads of us all, yourself 
among the number. You differ fundamentally with the 
wisdom of the Christian ages. Believe me, I do not 
protest against your holding what opinion you will. 
Every man has the right of his private opinions. I 
accord you that right — though your opinion may differ 
fundamentally from my own. But neither you nor I 
nor any man, under the great good God who made us 
clay and formed us men, has the right to try to force 
his opinions upon others. I have not that right. 
Neither have you. Certainly not as a Christian. And 
I know that I have the honor of addressing a Christian. 
Therefore, I appeal to you, whom with all men here 
present I honor, even as I honored your beloved father. 
Listen to your business brethren this day. They come 
manfully before you with their petition. You assisted 
the young man whom I have mentioned in the con- 
summation of his retirement. You understand how 
it paid him. You, too, have the right to look to ma- 
terial profits. If you will retire from active business 
to-day, you shall go from this room in the peace of 
your conscience, with the blessing of your fellows on 
your head. You shall have the vastest fortune that 
was ever within the dream of man. I appeal to you 
in the name of the church, retire." 

There was a return of the silence when the bishop 
sat down. Maitland Varne was standing again at 
the desk. He was addressing the churchman, holding 
a telegram in his hand as he spoke. "Bishop, you 
referred to Douglas Percy. This wire will interest you. 
Percy will set aside one hundred millions for a new 
foundation." 
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He did not read the telgram but gave it in substance. 
All ears were strained to hear the name of the founda- 
tion. "Gentlemen, he gives the money to establish a 
fund, the interest of which shall be used to pension for 
life all clergymen of whatever creed who have incurred 
the church's opposition in the preaching of the truth. 
Where necessary, the money may be used to plant 
churches. He especially recommends that this be done 
in communities where the preacher may have been 
driven out of his pulpit under circumstances so flagrant 
that righteousness shall be best served by his remaining 
in the community." 

Varne stepped forward to arrange a chair when he 
had explained the telegram. He was looking perfectly 
splendid in his tall, lithe manhood. "I thought, Bishop, 
you would be interested in the foundation," he said, 
as he placed the seat so that it faced at once the desk 
and the churchman. The famous Varne-smile was 
playing on his lips. It was a warm, refreshing, kindly 
but uncompromising smile that stirred with confidence 
and wakefulness. "Gentlemen, sometimes the kinder- 
garten method best serves a situation," he said, mov- 
ing back to the desk. 

The eyes of all were upon him curiously, for he was 
speaking below hearing to Dare, who took the seat 
facing the bishop. 

"What is your name?" he asked, in a voice that was 
simple, yet whose tone seemed to cast a dread upon the 
directors. 

Richard Dare," was the fine, ringing answer. 

; What is your occupation ?" 

'Servant," he answered, in the same vofce, 
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f Had you other employment at any time?" 
'Yes." It was a reply that accorded well with his 
bearing. 

"Why did you change?" 

"For the peace of men." A smile went about the 
room with the answer. 
"How did you change?" 

"I retired." The bishop moved uncomfortably with 
the reply, and Leverett was stroking his gray mustache, 
his eyes still on the floor. 
"Why did you retire?" 

"I was petitioned," he said, with a little quiver in 
his voice that was magnified by the stillness of the 
room. 

"From what were you petitioned to retire?" 
"From the ministry. I was a clergyman." 
"By whom were you asked to retire?" 
"By the vestry of the church, and then by the 
bishop," said Dare, in a manly way that would in itself 
have been record enough for the Judgment day. "I was 
summoned by the bishop, who went over the mistakes 
of my ministry with me. He pointed out that the 
church was a social organization. The history of my 
ministry had showed that I was unfitted for the pulpit. 
I had offended the most princely giver in the parish, 
who had evidenced marked liberality in broader church 
interests as well. The bishop said that he was sorry 
that he had recommended me to the parish and could 
by no means recommend me to another. That ended 
my ministerial career." 

"Who was the pew-holder whom you offended?" 
"Senator Leverett," said Dare in the kindliest wa-v 
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The accused man did not move. 

"You admit it, Senator?" flashed Varne, with the 
directness for which he was noted. He was answered 
by a nod from the statesman. The room was tense 
with stillness. 

"And who was your bishop?" 

Dare looked toward the churchman at the senator's 
side, whose face was scarlet, but whose head was lifted 
with indignation. 

"You acknowledge it, Bishop?" was Varne's unre- 
lenting directness. 

But the churchman would by no means hold himself 
answerable to the financier. 

"Young man, you will pay dearly for your questions 
concerning the actions of a representative of the 
church !" was flung back fiercely, as he strode haughtily 
from the room. 

Varne was addressing the Board of Thirty. "Gen- 
tlemen, this ends the questions. I have conducted the 
examination for a purpose. It is this : Evil-intent to- 
day may rely upon a soft peace-loving church that will 
not disturb it above measure. It is as good as a 
clergyman's taking his ecclesiastical life if he ventures 
v an attack upon civic unrighteousness, or upon industrial 
unrighteousness. The bishop would have thrown me 
out of the cloth within a twelvemonth from the ordina- 
tion. The church makes cowards of its preachers. 
And what is to be done about it ?" 

He picked up the telegram. "This. Four million 
a year to stop the thing from this day forward. Percy 
quotes Henry Ward Beecher here in his telegram. I 
will read Beecher on the situation : 
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The Church was built to disturb the peace 
of man ; but often it does not perform its duty 
for fear of disturbing the peace of the Church. 
What kind of artillery practice would that be 
which declined to fire for fear of kicking over 
the gun-carriages, or waking up the sentinels 
asleep at their posts? 

"Do you know that Senator Leverett has but now 
confessed to me apart that if the bishop had done his 
duty three years ago, the play that will be put on the 
boards upstairs within an hour to show the sins of a 
United States senator, would have saved him the dis- 
grace of the public exhibition of his guilt as a criminal 
in the light of the law he is sworn to respect and sup- 
port." 

It was a long sentence for one of Maitland Varne's 
habit of speech. He spoke with the strongest feeling : 
"Gentlemen, the Church believes itself entitled to with- 
draw its robes in arrogance where matters of crime in- 
terfere with its peace. It will softly believe the best, 
and retire its preachers, without compunction, that dis- 
turb its pew-rents and chief membership. If you 
doubt it, where now is our bishop who has not stayed 
to hear Senator Leverett's confession?" 

He called the senator to his feet, who, brokenly, but 
resolutely, made a complete confession of his guilt and 
wish that the Board of Thirty entire might see Jean 
Ballammo portray his greater sin. Such was the power 
of Maitland Varne to lead a man to make a clean breast 
of his crimes! 
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Then Varne brought the directors to their feet. 
He was reading a statement from Paulding Willard. 
"Members of the Board, here is another confession. 
When I am done with it, you will agree that I shall 
not resign. It is the words of one of your number : 

" 'Forty-five years ago, I was born in a little parson- 
age above the wooded cliffs of Devon. There I played 
as a child among the rocks and fishers' nets. The 
white village and the tangle of red sail boats, with the 
towering trees, blow in upon my memory to this day. 
I see the evening sunsets always flinging their rich, red 
light on cliff and sea. 

" 'When I was ten my father had a call to a city 
parish. It was a summons into the service of the 
rich and great. At first my father resisted. He dearly 
loved the sunny slopes of Devon. But such was his 
power to paint the glories of nature and life — for my 
father was a poet — the city hungered to add the en- 
richment of his life to its own. The call was repeated 
again and again. Finally he consented. 

" 'He entered the new pulpit with a fervor of ex- 
pectancy on the part of his London parishioners. In 
the prime of his life, with every gift that goes with 
pulpit eloquence, he stirred the souls of all. For two 
years he was petted and flattered and feasted. Then 
a note in his message awakened concern. He had 
learned to know the crimes of the modern industrialism. 
The social betterment of the poor of his parish be- 
came the song of his sermons. But in five years he 
was dead of a broken heart. His note had been re- 
ceived with coldness first and then with a scourge of 
ill-will. 
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1 was then seventeen. At my father's bedside I 
heard his last words : "Strive for a co-operative com- 
monwecdth, my boy. It is my dying legacy" Such 
were his words. There at his side I determined to be 
rich. What it meant I knew. Naught else would 
serve my plan. So I made money, and living singly I 
saved it. I prospered. The millions came and brought 
others. 

" To-day I stand where I can strike a blow to help 
in the battle of the hour. I am with Maitland Varne 
to the end. Paulding Willard.' " 

None but Maitland Varne could have silenced the 
uproar that followed the reading of the letter. "Mem- 
bers of the Board of Thirty," he said, stretching out 
a hand that would have tamed a den of lions, "I stand 
for the day for which the poet Willard died — the day 
when the commonwealth shall be co-operative. That 
is why I am in business. Forget your petition against 
me. I shall see the thing through. I propose 
not to resign. And I stand to fight for the day 
when no man anywhere shall be asked to resign who 
has done his duty. The curse of apostasy is on the 
Church to-day for just that sin. Old Adam says to 
the Church : 'If you will live, you must let live. The 
attack of vice and greed will prove too offensive and 
sensational to prosper your pew-rents/ So, poor 
Church, it must listen. A man of the type of Dare 
must go. To be sure, Dare is not hated, indeed, he 
may be valued — but he must go. It is the word that 
comes out of the vestry. For the pew-rents must 
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prosper, though the sincerity and fidelity of the Church 
run to rags." 

He lifted the telegram, as he continued: "For this 
reason Douglas Percy's foundation will be the greatest 
shock to evil-doing in the realm of Christianity that 
America has known. Finally, as my money is the 
people's — until the day comes when there will be no 
need of money — I give you my last word. If I die, 
De Thaumaturge will have a man to step into my 
shoes. But you have promised to hear Jean Ballammo. 
Shall we go up to the ball-room? The bells of De 
Thaumaturge are ringing/ 9 



CHAPTER XXIX 



GREAT QUESTIONS 



THE doctor moved in and out with a helping 
hand. A picture could be hung opposite the 
little cot. Tours' "Good-morning" would be just the 
thing. It would make it sweeter for the child when he 
was brought in. A nurse could not have found more 
employment for the fingers. 

But he was plainly anxious. Two sharp furrows 
were cut painfully in his usually smooth brow. He 
tried to hide his apprehension even from himself, for 
his hands would rub his forehead, and he would shake 
his head vigorously, to argue down his fears. At times 
when I brought in such a thing as Willy's sketch- 
book of colors, or placed a vase of violets or a bit of 
foliage near his cot, he endeavored to smile. But it 
was a poor little struggle for bravery of heart. At 
length the battle came to the surface. 

"Oh, Dutaith, one has learned to love him so!" he 
cried, drawing the couch nearer the piano, and placing 
the stool under it in a helpless way. 

"You still have hope for the child, doctor?" I said, 
despondently. 

He bent his head with a feeble assent But his 
words were pitiful. "He called me to his bedside last 
night and talked of seeing the angels." 

321 
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"All children say that sometimes, doctor," I mut- 
tered with a queer catch at the throat. 

"Sometimes. Would you put this picture here or 
there ?" 

It was a photograph of Maitland Varne with Willy's 
little chums about him. The picture was very dear to 
the lad's heart and had always hung where he could 
see it when his eyes opened in the morning. 

"Dear fellow," said the doctor, brokenly, "how he 
has loved- his 'kids' and his great-hearted friend. I 
have known him in summer time to wake with the 
first peep of the day just to sit up in his bed to take 
a fresh look at the little fellows. Then he would drop 
back on his pillow and fall asleep with a heavenly smile 
on his face." 

He arranged a table that stood at the front of a 
hundred chairs, so that it faced the cot more di- 
rectly. 

"You see, he has not seen his mother. I thought 
it best to have but one shock. So I have put it off until 
the test is over." 

"Has she seen him?" 

"Yes. I let her try her violin softly last night, when 
he was going to sleep." 

"Did her playing affect him strangely?" 

"Not apparently. He has not awakened, so that 
I do not know what he may have thought." 

"Perhaps it acted to strengthen his little heart," 
I said, in an unbelieving tone. 

"It did no harm at least 'tis certain. A sweeter, 
purer tone never came from an instrument." 
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"His mother doubtless felt it deeply?" 

He brightened a trifle. "She is an amazing woman. 
In the vestibule before we reached the door, she said 
that she must quiet her heart. She believed a proper 
frame of mind was everything in approaching a child. 
There was the hunger of the seven lean years in her 
face as she spoke, but the tenderness and womanliness 
in her eyes drove out the famine from her heart, and 
fed her soul with new courage." 

When will the operation take place?" 
Immediately upon the awakening of the child. His 
heart will be strongest then. Everything is in readi- 
ness. Maitland Varne and your uncle with Douglas 
Percy and the women and those of De Thaumaturge 
are in waiting with Saul Hatherington." 

"And Tours?" 

"Still believes with Saul Hatherington. The two 
have never abated their confidence in the outcome." 

I asked the meaning of the small chairs that were 
set near the cot. 

"For the 'kids'," he said, his face brightening again. 

"Doctor, you were extremely thoughtful in that," 
I cried. 

"It was Maitland Varne's planning," he said. "Mr. 
Varne believes in the outcome, too, I think. Though 
he says little." 

I remarked that I questioned whether he ever said 
much. "Sometimes. With the children he is often 
overflowing," was his answer. 

The lines of Will Carleton were running in my 
mind: 
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"God bless the men and women of noble brain and 

heart 
Who go down in the folk-swamps and take the chil- 
dren's part." 

As the time of Willy's awakening drew near, the 
tenseness deepened in the doctor's face, and he grew 
silent. There was nothing more that we could do. 
He looked at his watch repeatedly, with the single re- 
mark that it was hard for him to stay so long from 
the bedside. But to-day he wanted Willy to see Mait- 
land Varne's face first when his eyes opened. 

At last Varne stood on the threshold. His face was 
calm, and he spoke quietly. "Willy has awakened, 
Dr. James. Everything is ready." 

He drew an arm in mine, giving his other to the 
physician. Together we made our way to the child's 
bedside. 

It was a wan little face, indeed, that looked up from 
the covers. Yet the great, brilliant eyes were glowing. 
He did not try to talk, but turned his head to Mait- 
land Varne with a smile that told how he was trying 
to be obedient to his great friend's wishes. I grasped 
the hand that he put out to me, rejoicing in his look 
of recognition. It was Varne's strong arms that lifted 
the poor wasted figure, now frail beyond even the 
shadow of its former self. 

"We are ready, Willy," said Varne, very tenderly. 

"Then we will ring the alto bells," he whispered, 
following the sound with his lips, " 'Suffering must 
go with purpose. The comrades of De Thaumaturge 
^ are willing to pay the price.' " 
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The little arms went up with an effort. On the way 
he seemed to understand that it was to be an hour of 
trial. Perhaps he remembered the dread day when his 
life had been so nearly crushed from him by the passion 
of my kinsman. If so, he was amazingly sweet and 
cheerful. 

On the threshold of the reception room he clapped 
his hands feebly but with a happy smile. Maitland 
Varne had provided a delight that could not have failed 
to be endearing to the child. The room was already 
filled, with every one standing massed in flowers. The 
hundred men of De Thaumaturge were clad in white 
— for the sake of the thought of unity, so dear to the 
lad. At the front were Kathryn, Marguerite, and 
Vivian, dressed in red, white and blue, colors that to- 
gether symbolized humanity to the half-wit's mind. 
Each was wreathed in flowers of the color of her 
dress. Then just before them, also in white, stood 
Willy's friends of the slums. 

The note of a violin — warm, tender, grateful, un- 
seeing, yet believing — floated iifto the room. For just 
a moment the child started pitifully. His mother's 
hand had pained him. But the faces of all, beaming 
with love and interest, comforted him. The violin 
ceased and the smile returned to the wan lips. 

I could never describe the beauty of the assemblage, 
not alone in the garments and the flowers, but in the 
countenance and bearing of all. No court was ever 
half so kingly. No king so revered as the poor, be- 
nighted child of genius in the arms of Maitland Varne. 
No people so one, so devoted, so noble as the men 
who stood up to greet him. Tears could have welled 
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in the eyes of all, but instead — due to the single in- 
fluence of the hopefulness of Saul Marmaduke, with 
perhaps Varne and Tours aiding — it was a company 
of cheerful, great-hearted, purposeful men. 

"God bless one and all," I heard Maitland Varne 
murmuring, as he looked beyond the children and the 
women to the ranks of his followers. Then the chimes 
of De Thaumaturge were ringing. " 'That the heart 
may know love/ " came reverently from all lips, every 
one thinking of Silly Willy. 

But there was no waste of time. The lad's feeble- 
ness required the utmost husbanding of his strength. 
For a minute Willy wanted to go to the women's arms. 
It was the sole diversion indulged him. Then they 
laid him upon the cot, propping him amidst the pil- 
lows. All were seated save Saul Marmaduke, who 
had taken his place before Willy at the table, with 
Dr. James near him, and my uncle with Maitland 
Varne just beyond. 

A glamour of expectancy fell upon the room. Every 
one had beheld the power of the dynamo flashing in 
Saul Marmaduke's face. It was a glow that all had 
learned to respect. Willy saw it now, and a tremor 
of something more than happiness ran through his 
thin body. It affected Marguerite, too. Her dear face 
was fastened upon Sir Thrill in a wonderful way. 
Marmaduke could not be unmindful of her look, with 
the quickening springs of her regard. One moment 
their eyes met in a glance of holy yearning. Then he 
abandoned himself to the sweet uplifted face of the 
child that seemed whiter than the pillows in which 
he was bolstered. Sir Thrill's voice was filled with 
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an amazing confidence. Even in the tensity of my 
distraught mind, I remember something of the beauty 
of what he said. 

Thus he began : "When I was a boy of Willy's age, 
I stood one day in a great cathedral. Far in the room 
was a lofty pipe-organ. Near me at the window, on 
a chair, lay a little violin. No fingers touched it, but 
as the organist played, the strings of the violin near 
me vibrated in unison with the chords of the organ. 
It was not so wonderful; the two instruments had 
been tuned in a common key. Yet, it was wonderful, 
for it was like us. Man or child, we are like the violin. 
Each of us is pitched to a certain key. Strike that key 
anywhere in the universe, and we respond. But 
again we are unlike the violin. The life of the strings 
of the violin does not depend on the striking of chords 
in some instrument beside itself. Some of us do. If 
our certain note to which alone we can respond is not 
struck for us in the universe, then the slender thread 
of life between brain and heart breaks early for us. 
And sometimes before the heart breaks the brain may 
be deranged. There may be a red wall between us and 
reason." 

Willy was beckoning me to sit by him on the side 
of his cot. "He talks like my angels," he said. 

I took the hand that cuddled in mine and tried to 
warm it in my clasp. 

Marmaduke was now trying to lay the foundation 
for the test which was to mean the life or death of the 
child. He showed that the loss of perfect reason in 
many cases was far from being the resultant of a 
physical blow. Physical pressure from the skull upon 
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the brain might unbalance the reason. But more often 
the pressure was mental. Some unkindly mental blow, 
followed by the necessity of living in a wholly helpless 
atmosphere, only too frequently unhinges the wit 
Having shown this Marmaduke recurred to the child. 

"Willy was not born a witling," he said, gently. 
"We have this now from his mother/' 

I started at the directness of Saul Marmaduke's ref- 
erence to the boy's mother in such a critical time. Then 
I was amazed and pained to see that the boy was im- 
passive to the thought. The name mother meant noth- 
ing now to his mind. Marmaduke had forecast the 
feebleness of the child's memory. He continued : 

"During his babyhood and earliest childhood, Willy 
was possessed with a normal mind. While it is true 
that he had the brain of a genius, it is equally true that 
he was whole-witted up to the hour of his separation 
from his mother, on the day when the red wall came 
between him and all recollection of his childhood. The 
separation was, of course, a mental blow. If it did not 
immediately derange his faculties, it was the initial 
pressure. What followed afterward was certainly not 
favorable to the removal of the pressure. Eventually, 
the child settled into the semi-darkness of a half-wit. 
But he has not only become hopelessly silly, as we say. 
There is something about his life that makes him pine 
away as though his brain were under an unusual strain. 
It is my belief that this wasting of his life is due to 
the fact that he is keyed in unison with certain great 
chords of the universe, which we seem to be unable to 
strike. Speaking out of figure, he is oppressed with 
sympathies from which we have afforded him no re- 
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lief. We have not understood the fact that it would 
be just like Heaven to send a child to earth with a 
heart so delicately balanced that earth's hypocrisies 
and cruelties would crush its reasoning. But in Willy 
we have just such a messenger. His heart is hungry 
unto death for the hopelessness of his desire. Heaven 
gave him the yearning to see mankind living in love. 
The world's selfishness and hatred weigh upon him 
profoundly. What we sometimes feebly feel yet man- 
age to weather and be strong, he feels with a passion 
that has made him frail beyond seeming hope. This 
fact presents our problem. It is not without parallels 
in nature. We know that as low as the insect world 
certain moths are gifted with the sensibility to per- 
ceive other moths at a distance of a mile or more away, 
while a man could not detect it under the same condi- 
tions at the distance of six feet. In some such way 
as this, while we with our boasted intellects are blind 
to God's plan for the social intercourse of men, the 
half-wit is gifted with the power to know it intimately. 
It moves me exceedingly." 

Saul Marmaduke's face did not belie his words. It 
was plain that he was profoundly swayed by the 
thought of Willy's gifted soul. His face shone with 
the consciousness that Heaven was playing a part, 
through Willy, for the inspiration of every good hope. 

Yet when Saul Marmaduke continued, his narra- 
tive sounded strange. 

"I want to tell you the story of a certain walk that 
I took with Willy last year. We had come out of the 
city to enjoy a day in the country. Part of our walk 
lay across a pasture where there were some cows eat- 
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ing grass. It was all so sweet there that Willy sat 
down and cried. I asked him what was the matter, 
whether he wasn't happy. He said yes, he was happy 
but he could not help thinking of the 'kids', and how 
little land there was in the world for the children. 
Why hadn't God made more of it, so that there could 
have been enough to go around ? It was so gray and 
bare in the city, so green and blue under the country's 
open sky. When I told him God had made enough, 
he shook his head. But he said no more and after 
awhile he dried his eyes, and we got up and went over 
the stile together into a garden where every flower 
and tree and vegetable grew. It was a feast for his 
eyes." 

I felt a quiver of recollection in the child's hand. 
It crossed his face, too, as Marmaduke continued : 

"In this garden Willy asked me why we could not 
all live in the country all the time. I told him there 
must be cities. The reasons why this was true were 
very beautiful, I said. They began with the wonders 
of the abundance of the country, I explained. God 
had showered so much richness everywhere that it 
need to be stored. There were fish in the beautiful 
rivers and lakes; there were golden grains that came 
out of the earth and waved on the top of the grasses ; 
there were fruits and meats and every manner of food 
and fuel to keep us alive and warm. The storehouses 
for this abundance needed to be many and large. 
People must come live near these to take care of them. 
They must have houses and churches and schools. 
They must have clothing and entertainment. Sucli 
things made the cities." 
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"What I said," continued Saul Marmaduke, "af- 
fected Willy strangely. He asked me a question that 
I did not answer then, but which I shall answer by and 
by to-day. He laid his hand on my arm as he asked 
it. The question was this: Was it not wicked and 
cruel in God that he had made so many things, since 
it kept men to work so hard and made them die so 
fast trying to keep up with God?" 

A cold shiver swept the child as Marmaduke stated 
the question. Marmaduke saw the pain, but went for- 
ward courageously, as a surgeon will with the knife. 

" 'If only God could afford to let men stop awhile/ 
he cried ; 'if only there might be rest for the workers ; 
if God hadn't said ten long hours a day shalt thou toil, 
and pant for breath in poor dark rooms all night !' " 

It was not a spasm that ran through the wasted 
frame, but it brought Dr. James to the bedside with 
anxiety. Yet Saul Marmaduke pressed the point of 
ttoe knife deeper into the vitals of the child. 

"Willy has forgotten two more questions which he 
asked that day. Together they make the four poisons 
that are eating out his life. He asked why God could 
not have made men as a family, so that the work might 
have been divided; then God would not need to kill 
men so fast when they tried to keep up with him. A 
family, he had grasped, shouldered one another's bur- 
dens. God had made some beautiful families ; why had 
he not possessed the wit to help matters by making 
the whole world a family? It was a question that he 
put one way or another over and over again. Then 
he asked a further question. If God should get his 
wit back some day, might he still be able to mend the 
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crooked things he had made? He had asked that 
question so many times to so many people, he said, and 
no three could ever say 'yes', that it was digging 
right into his heart to tear it out. There were plenty 
to say 'yes', he corrected, but he could always tell 
that they did not believe it." 

It was evident that Saul Marmaduke had touched 
the quick. The boy had sunk back in the pillows with 
his hands uplifted — strangely, not to Maitland Varne. 
but to Marguerite Wynne ! It brought her to his side 
on the cot. I sought to rise, but he disengaged an 
arm from about her neck and caught my hand to de- 
tain me. When I was content to remain, and Mar- 
guerite's face was close to his cheek, the tremors of 
his body suddenly subsided. 

"Go on, Mr. Marmaduke, please, they are both bet- 
ter," he said, in a mystery of words, his little voice 
sounding wonderfully sweet. 

Marmaduke seemed to understand the words, which 
were far beyond my comprehension. Yet, I knew that 
Marguerite Wynne had seen the putting forth of the 
hand that held me from rising, and had given the 
child a loving smile. Dr. James was feeling the half- 
wit's pulse. 

"All is yet well with him," he said to Marmaduke, 
but in a voice that was not wanting caution. 

Sir Thrill continued: "I do not willingly cause the 
child this pain. Yet, in the fact that I can cause him 
the pain, lies the hope of saving his life. If I can 
say something now to answer the four questions he 
asked, I believe that we may lift the mental pressure, 
and the red wall will be broken through, giving the boy 
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back his sanity. Before I answer the questions, I wish 
to lay the foundation for your hopefulness. This must 
be done because it is vital to the boy's salvation. If 
you are cold and unbelieving, your state of mind will 
communicate itself to the delicate perceptiveness of the 
child. He cannot be unaware now that you need some- 
thing to give you a ground of hopefulness. Nothing 
but a fact can do this. It is necessary that you see 
clearly how it is a fact that reason may be restored if 
the pressure is removed from the brain. Dr. James 
has an example to show how wonderful is the mental 
relief when so much as a mere physical pressure is re- 
moved from the brain. I shall ask him to relate a 
case that happened when he was an interne in a certain 
western hospital. It should thrill you with hopeful- 
ness for Willy, should we be able to remove the mental 
pressure that is weighing down his sensitive mind." 

Dr. James seemed surprised. Yet, I thought he 
brightened as he laid the case before us. In his student 
days he had assisted a great Danish surgeon in a 
marvelous operation on the brain. The patient, who 
was trephined, had been kicked upon the head by a 
horse twenty years before with a loss of reason re- 
sulting. At the time of the accident, he was in the 
field ploughing. Some one had come from the house 
to announce to him that a daughter had been born 
to him. He had paused in his ploughing as the news 
was given him and was sitting on a part of the plough 
that brought him near the heels of a fractious horse. 
When the news was told him, he asked how it went 
with his wife and had begun a sentence of inquiry 
about the daughter. The sentence was not completed. 
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A vicious kick from the horse laid the young father 
senseless. He came out of the unconscious state, but 
the blow had unbalanced his reason. For twenty 
years he had not recognized either his wife or child. 
His brain was queer. 

At length, after twenty years, the fame of the great 
Danish surgeon's success in operations upon the brain 
reached the family in the state of New York where 
the farmer lived. He was taken to Chicago by ap- 
pointment and there operated upon by trephining, his 
wife and daughter accompanying him. The opera- 
tion was a complete success. More than that, it was 
wonderful because it restored the normal consciousness 
of the farmer at the very point where it had been 
broken off by the terrible impact of the iron shoe of 
the horse. The first sentence uttered by the farmer 
as he came out from under the influence of the ether 
was a completion of the inquiry he had begun to make 
concerning his baby daughter. He had picked up the 
thread of sanity exactly where it had been sundered 
by the pressure of the skull following the blow. When 
the farmer asked for his baby daughter, it brought a 
smile to all that were in the hospital. There she stood 
at his bedside, a young woman of twenty ! 

When Dr. James had narrated the incident, Saul 
Marmaduke seemed satisfied that the fact had im- 
pressed every one in the room with a sense of the 
wonders of the brain. Gratified with this impression, 
he pushed forward with Willy's four inquiries. 

"Comrades, what I shall now say may not come to 
pass just as I speak it. . It is not necessary that it 
should. But it is necessary that it should appear 
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possible to Willy's mind. I am not, therefore, sketch- 
ing the details of the final society of men just as it 
must needs be. I am stating what God had made 
possible. The quarrel of Willy's half-witted reason 
is, as you have seen, against the Deity. It is not 
strange that this is so, since every form of genius 
must be held to be divinely planted. The fact that 
his mind does accuse the Deity must be taken into 
account. If it can be shown to Willy to be a fact that 
God is not responsible for the present form of society 
— that the Deity has made ample provisions for a 
kindly co-operative society in the place of our de- 
structively selfish society — it is my judgment that 
Willy will find the pressure lifting. Just how it may 
occur with him I do not know. Effects may follow 
not wholly out of parallel with those that follow a 
surgical operation on the brain. The shock may be 
terrible on the child — as the results of any major 
operation of surgery may be upon a patient. Again, 
the shock may be light. I believe that the lad will 
carry through with it. The experiment would have 
been performed ere this, but I wished to be fortified 
with certain facts from his mother before undertaking 
it. These are now in hand." 

He paused a moment soberly. Then he continued : 
"Gentlemen, while my convictions are firm, I am will- 
ing to be overruled. If you think that it will be cruel 
to go forward with the mental operation, I will de- 
sist." 

"Go forward with it," murmured the half-wit im- 
mediately. 

His thin little voics startled us, for he could not 
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know the suffering that the test would bring him. 
Yet, Saul Marmaduke bent his head when the child 
spoke. 

Maitland Varne was speaking: "Yes, go forward 
with it." 

"Your Grace ?" asked Marmaduke, appealing to my 
uncle. 

"Go forward with it," was my uncle's reply. 

"Dr. James?" 

"Yes." 

"Comrades?" 

"Aye." 



\ * 



CHAPTER XXX 



THE CRISIS 



SAUL MARMADUKE recurred to Willy's first 
question. It had oppressed the half-wit, he said, 
that God had not made more land— enough to go 
around. 

"This is the simplest of the questions," said Sir 
Thrill. "No one with his right reasoning powers can 
sincerely debate the fact that the fault of society as we 
have it to-day is because the Deity has furnished too 
little land. As a matter of fact, last summer Willy, 
in the pasture and garden where he asked the question, 
was looking over an area of less than ten acres. So 
much land as that, that may be cultivated, lies in the 
United States of America for every boy and girl, 
every man and woman, even though there be a hun- 
dred million souls within the country. Every family 
of five might have an estate of fifty acres at this hour, 
so far as the care of God goes. I think Willy would 
accept our assurance so far as this provision goes." 

I knew that the child was following the reasoning 
keenly by the pressure of his throbbing hand. 

Marmaduke dismissed the second question as briefly. 
Willy had asked why we could not all live in the 
country all the while. "We would not all want to if 
we could," said Sir Thrill, gently. "Most of us would 
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consider it silly to ask the question. So it was, Willy 
would admit. That all might desire to live in the 
country some of the time, might well be considered 
sane. But that was not Willy's question. As before, 
if Willy's brain is relieved of the pressure of the fol- 
lowing questions, the second inquiry may be dismissed. 
It is only to be mentioned as showing the stepping- 
stones to his remaining questions that wholly repulse 
the feeble advancement of his wit." 

Again I felt the assent of the child's pulse. 

"I have said that Willy laid his hand upon my arm 
when he asked why the Deity was so hard and cruel 
to make so many things, since it compelled men to 
work so hard and die so fast tfying to keep up with 
God. To Willy it is all ten hours a day with the 
most of society, and nothing but dark windowless 
rooms to breathe in at night. He completes the ques- 
tion by wondering why God had lacked wit in making 
it impossible for the race to live as one whole family 
so that each might bear the burdens of the others. 
You will notice the point in his mind. It is that the 
Deity has so constituted things that a state of society 
built upon the analogy of the family is impossible. It 
is this impossibility that is digging into his heart to 
tear it out. If we can show the half-wit lad that such 
a social condition has been made possible by the Deity, 
even under a complex system of society, then we have 
a chance to remove the pressure. Well, I look over 
this audience to note the diversity of our conditions. 
As you sit here a hundred men of De Thaumaturge," 
I see that some of you are clerks, others toilers, others 
students, others soldiers, others sailors. You are 
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government employees, professional men, lawyers, 
teachers, doctors, clergymen, bankers, capitalists, 
judges, secret service men. This happens to be the 
make-up of this body. Another body from De Thau- 
maturge might include other occupations. What as 
men do you think of Willy's difficulty? Is the co- 
operation known in the family life an impossibility in 
the national life? Notice what obtains in the family. 
As a family, we do not put a price on the service we 
render to one another. We do not move upon the 
basis of what we can charge one another. Money 
could drop out of existence so far as the immediate 
family life is concerned. The family does not keep 
bankers for itself — even though it be a family of 
bankers. The family is not a trading institution at 
the center of its life. It exists primarily for mutual 
helpfulnesses; for mutual intercourse; for the enjoy- 
ments, the arts, the services that each may affection- 
ately bring the other. It is the co-operative spirit of 
the family to desire to reduce the hours of toil to the 
lowest number of hours possible, each helping the 
other to this end. Nor is one kind of toil honored 
above another in the family — unless it be that the 
mother who works in the kitchen is honored above 
all in the family." 

He turned to Willy's difficulty. "Now it is Willy's 
quarrel with the Deity, in his half-witted mind, that 
God has made it impossible for such a spirit to move 
upon society as a whole. I repeat my question, Is it 
thus chargeable against God ? Can it be thought pos- 
sible that society could flourish without money and 
bankers? without charge and interest? without our 
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methods of trading ? without the long hours of service 
necessary to so many ? Is there room in society, taken 
as a whole, for the display of the family helpfulnesses ? 
would it be possible to equally honor all toil that is 
well done ? Would it pay the human race to act upon 
the principle of reducing to the minimum the neces- 
sary hours of the labors each should perform for the 
others ?" 

Saul Marmaduke's face was aglow with the beauty 
of his own thinking. 

"Comrades, Willy's question gives me the chance 
of defending the Deity from ourselves. The poor 
half-wit genius is not alone when it comes to this 
question. There are many among the human race 
who would look upon a state of society founded upon 
the analogy of the family as useless and unprofitable, 
and, therefore, impossible. Certainly impossible on 
earth. Possible perhaps in heaven, if there be a 
heaven, as they wonder." 

Saul Marmaduke smiled. "Remember, I am speak- 
ing solely to the point that Wlily has made — has the 
Deity made it impossible to construct a society on the 
order and along the lines of the family ? You may go 
over it for yourselves as practical men with the good 
of your fellows thoroughly at heart and as members 
of De Thaumaturge. My statement is this: There 
are in human society such a prodigious multiplication 
of unnecessary businesses that add nothing to the real 
wealth of a nation that, if these were eliminated, we 
could do the real work of the country on the basis of 
six hours' daily toil. This may sound absurd. On 
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the contrary, the astounding thing is that we do not 
appreciate it as a fact." 

He was very much in earnest. "Do you doubt that 
we could do the real work of the land on the six-hour 
basis ? If so, let us look at the matter together. I start 
with a proposition. Calling each hour's toil a unit 
of labor for convenience, my proposition is this: 

If we will cease our desire to exploit one an- 
other for gain, and will carry the family spirit of 
co-operation into the life of the commonwealth, 
each able-bodied man and woman giving units of 
service daily to the commonwealth, or eighteen 
hundred units yearly, there are enough of us to 
not only make our present agricultural and in- 
dustrial output, and to market the same, but to 
increase the output. A state of society is possible 
where every man, woman and child may be above 
want for aye, while the actual wealth of the nation 
may expand, and every one enjoy the full bless- 
ings of liberty, recreation, individual growth, 
travel, culture, refinement, home, and happiness 
and God." 

The dynamo was now playing tremendously into 
Saul Marmaduke's face. 

"For Willy's sake, let me picture such a state of 
society as accomplished. It will make it vivid for 
him, and alas, long time has he hungered for some one 
to make and maintain the picture as possible so far 
as the Deity's provision is concerned." 

He went forward marvelously. "For vividness then 
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we will suppose that a man has completed his year's 
eighteen hundred units of service to society. That 
co-operation has been rendered to the common good. 
The credit of these units of service is his. He has 
accomplished the service in ten months, we will say. 
He now wishes to go fishing for two months. It 
makes no difference whether he has performed his 
year's labors on the farm, in the factory, in a profes- 
sion, in a store, as a preacher, as a railroad engineer, 
fireman, conductor, brakeman, as an electrician, a 
tailor, a musician, an actor, a policeman, a judge or 
what not. He has the credit of his units. He is ready 
for his fishing trip. He does not need to visit a bank 
to get money for the trip. That would needlessly 
weigh him down. It is superfluous. He does not need 
to buy a ticket, although he shall have his baggage 
checked. There are no ticket offices. He steps aboard 
the trolley, or tram, or elevated, or subway, or boat, 
or train. There is no fare to be paid. Ticket sellers, 
money changers, ticket takers, givers of transfers — 
all are superfluous. Society does not need them. 

"Our friend is a man who has done his units of 
service. While he was doing the service, he was ex- 
ploited by no fares. Having lived in the discharge of 
his duties, society now takes care that he shall be 
harassed by no leeches that would bleed him for a 
price. If he wishes to enter the diner, the food is there 
for him without charge. He is served by men who 
are fulfilling their units to the commonwealth, without 
need of asking money. The food has not cost money. 
He wishes a glass of milk — he is no longer exploited 
by a price that is a thousand per cent, above the price 
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the farmers were wont to get from the exploiters. 
There is no price now. There are no exploiters. So- 
ciety is done with them. As an American citizen 
co-operatively he owns jointly with his countrymen 
the lands over which he travels and the railroads that 
transport him. He may be an engineer. Then he 
has taken his turn at the throttle. He may be a clerk. 
Then he had served his units behind the counter. He 
may be a farmer. Then he has helped supply the food 
of the commonwealth. In whatever sphere he has 
done his labor, his work done — his eighteen hundred 
units — is his passport. If he must stop at a hotel on 
the way to the distant fishing-waters, he is given the 
best service within the simplicity of the social order. 
There are no tips. There is nobody to pay. The food 
is plentiful. God — who has always given the harvests 
in abundance that has ever been enough for all — has 
supplied the food. Silly Willy can see this. Should 
the hotels be filled, the hospitality of the city will take 
care of the visitor while he is passing through to the 
fishing-waters. Guest-chambers will be found every- 
where for the needy traveler, even as he is on his well- 
earned vacation. It may be that our traveler is a car- 
penter or mason. He has helped build guest cham- 
bers somewhere else, as he has put in his eighteen 
hundred units of service to the commonwealth. There- 
fore, before going to sleep, he takes notice of the quality 
of the workmanship seen in the building of the house. 
A brother carpenter's ideas may find play elsewhere. 

"If he wishes to shop on the way, the stores are 
open to him. Society has discovered how it may afford 
to dress, and has become amazed to see the multipli- 
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cation of all needed and becoming apparel to abund- 
ance. There was never a need that any one should 
have gone naked, even in the old society of the days 
of exploitation. For while some perished then daily 
for want of warmth of clothing, it was always true 
that countless stores were loaded to the doors with 
garments uncalled-for. But now our friend may ask 
freely for what he needs. He has earned it He is 
given benefit for benefits he has rendered. Be assured 
he will not load himself down with that which is un- 
necessary. The unnecessary is past and done away in 
the commonwealth. Our friend may be assured that 
when he returns from his vacation — and may it be 
a good one, filling him with gladness and health! — 
he need have no fear that he shall not find stores with 
plenty for his needs. Plenty for the needs of man has 
always been in store— only once it was held for ex- 
ploitation. No frowning winter lies behind our friend, 
though the joys of vacation are before him. Since 
he desires to contribute the best there is in him when 
he works, he shall recreate his energies with a light 
heart. He has nothing to j worry about — neither he 
nor his family. The worry of the wherewithal to 
clothe and feed himself has been taken away for all 
time. There never was any necessity for worry in 
God's provisions. It was all a silly arrangement that 
made provision for worry. Now it is done away. 

"There is no envy of our friend's good fortune on 
the part of those who serve him in the shops as there 
was none in the hotels or on the train. They who 
serve him now over the counters shall receive the like 
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service when they have arranged their time for their 
own recreation and travel. 

"They meet, therefore, on equal terms, conditioned 
only by those private rights which belong to the laws 
of friendship and character. There is no obtrusion 
upon the privacy of the family by the occupant of the 
guest-chamber. As well might a member of a family 
to-day think of violating the privacy of another's 
room, as for the traveler (whose character is known 
to the commonwealth before he takes his journey) to 
desecrate his duties as a guest. Every man will be 
guaranteed his personal rights. He may choose his 
sphere according to his taste, and shall not be com- 
pelled to associate with those who disturb his type of 
mind. He shall have buoyancy and liberty in the free 
exercise of his personality under the commandments of 
God. The races will be protected in their integrity. 
Aptitude shall find full scope." 

Willy was following Marmaduke's every word. 

"Our traveler reaches his fishing-waters with his 
family. He desires a cottage. It is there. Had the 
cottages all been taken, he would have been notified 
before he left his home. There is no rent to pay. 
Rents are done away. Every man has his own home, 
and there are vacation cottages afforded by the com- 
monwealth as a family. The cottage is stocked with 
provisions for the needs of the vacation. If more 
food be demanded, convenient supply-houses run along 
the shore. From these he may be helped without 
charge. He has joint ownership in the supplies as a 
citizen of the co-operative commonwealth. There will 
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be boats for motoring, boats for sailing, boats for 
rowing and fishing." 

Marguerite Wynne bent over Silly Willy and kissed 
him, for he was crying softly. 

"I have suggested that perhaps our vacation traveler 
is a carpenter or builder. When his vacation is over, 
think of the delight of his work that calls him home! 
Consider the architectural beauty of the town he is 
helping to rebuild. His units of service, properly di- 
rected, is turning some factory row — which disturbs 
your artistic sense — into an avenue of loveliness. The 
land now belongs to the people. There is no thought 
any longer of holding it for a future price, or of 
selling it to buy another for a profit. Land is no 
longer bought and sold. It was ever the deepest sin 
of the days of exploitation that it was so. But now, 
as there is land enough and to spare, there is no need 
of that tenement factory row, gardenless, crowded, 
squalid, misshapen. A new run of streets spring up 
instead. The houses are sweet and lovely. Every man 
has his porch, his garden, his retreat after his six 
units of toil. And he has sunny hours of the day 
in which to enjoy it. After his work and his daily 
recreation, he wishes to entertain. Friends come freely. 
He is interested in his own part in the commonwealth. 
His newspapers, published co-operatively, inform him 
of the facts. He is acquainted with what his fellows 
are doing in the enjoyment of the luxury of their six 
units daily in the service of the commonwealth. His 
newspapers do not lie to him. He reads how the rows 
of office buildings that have stood like towers of Babel 
shutting out God's sun, have been leveled to the ground 
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as worse than useless. They were only occupied with 
those who lived, not to produce, but to exploit. With 
the buildings leveled, the parasites on wealth have 
returned to the ranks of those who serve. He reads 
how the scores of battleships that wasted the wealth 
of the commonwealth are no more. The men that 
idled their youth in the folly of the navy are now free 
to give their six units to productive toil. Perhaps, as 
he reads his paper, the thought of the fascination of a 
life of diversified labor charms our friend. It may be 
he dreams how it may be possible to make the fields of 
labor fields of experiment and adventure. He dreams 
how men in the commonwealth will delight in a change 
of their employment by periods of years. Then the 
factory service may be thought of only as a pleasur- 
able experience in a life which is to expand in pro- 
gressive spheres of activity. The miner who handles 
his shovel, the workman at the lathe, the helper on the 
farm, the mason with his trowel, the carpenter with 
his hammer and saw, the man behind the counter, the 
maid in the kitchen, the housekeeper, the secretary 
learning affairs, — each and all may look forward to 
new activities which, though they be held no more 
honorable, will afford fields that will try new powers. 
The builder, the miner, the farmer, the teacher, the 
clergyman, the doctor, the merchant will meet on pro- 
gressive planes, with character and the spirit of 
brotherhood alone the basis of honor. 

"Then the servant will be swallowed up in the 
service. There will be no such thing as a factory 
'hand'. Those who perform their units of service in 
factories may be among the very princes of the land* 
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They will be honored for their willingness to build 
locomotives and coaches for the common travel — elec- 
trical equipments, of course. They will be honored 
for their readiness to make our furniture, our cloth- 
ing, our shoes, the indispensables of every description 
for the common comforts. After their daily units of 
service spent inside the wholesome, rebuilded factories, 
they shall have automobiles to take them abroad into 
the country when their work is done. There will be 
hours daily for the sports of baseball, golf, tennis, 
cricket, lacrosse, polo, and whatsoever delights them. 
In the winter the ice and the snow will have their 
carnivals. Six units of service will leave golden hours 
for recreation. At evening the concert and the lecture 
hall, the church and the theatre will open their doors 
freely to all. Boys of talent, such as Willy's, will re- 
joice in their years of preparation that they may give 
their best service for the common happiness." 

Marmaduke had seen the radiance sweeping into the 
half-wit's face. He knew that his time was now short. 

"Let me speak quickly," he said, with intense fervor. 
"Willy is thinking now of the rooms filled with girls 
and men and women sewing, forever sewing. I say 
it cannot be chargeable against God. He has made 
every faculty of man that can make it different. The 
day is coming when those that sew for us shall live 
amidst the fairest scenes of earth, and shall sew out 
of choice as their sphere, for a period, in the work of 
the co-operative commonwealth. It will be so for those 
that work in the domestic service. By co-operative 
bakeries and kitchens much of the work of the maid 
in the kitchen, as we call such servant, will be done 
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away. And the maidens or the young men, who take 
turn in serving in the domestic life, will be equally 
honored with those who receive the service. If I plan 
to have such domestic help in my own home, then I 
shall be willing to take my turn in rendering the same 
service to others in my young manhood. This shall 
be true for the farm as well as for the city. The 
younger shall serve the older, and shall delight in so 
giving the units of service. Then our desert farms 
shall blossom as a garden and all work shall be as 
play. Instead of the thorn shall spring up the rose. 
And he who is feeble and ill-able to render service 
shall find a thousand avenues of helpfulness. And 
none shall live in almshouses and old folks' homes. 
And there shall be no oppression in all the land, for 
the present things shall be done away. And the great 
God who made us shall lead us on from achievement 
to achievement." 

Saul Marmaduke saw the quiver that ran through 
the child with the little appealing hands that went up 
to me. He knew that the feeble brain was bursting 
with the newly implanted ideas. Then, even as the 
child grasped me, he added one thought more : "And 
there shall be no hate in all the land. And the 'kids' 
shall never hunger again, for God has always been 
good, and there has always been bread and air enough 
and to spare." 

I had now the boy in my arms, his hands clutching 
my neck and pushing me up as if he wanted to break 
away. Saul Marmaduke understood the action and 
brought his words to a close. 

"I have been speaking to a mind so delicately framed 
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*hat it taf. long been convulsed by its sympathies for 
rtie poor. When this little one was working ten hours 
% day a^ seven, I have learned how his greatest heavi- 
ness was not the long hours of toil. I have learned 
how a poor working-girl, with one lung half gone and 
.starving to death on her pittance, used to regale Silly 
Willy during her noon rest with the brightest pictures 
of her fancy just to see the radiance of hopefulness 
glow again and again in the boy's face. She knew 
that he was odd and silly, but he loved men so, and 
Jt rested her to feel his little heart thump when she 
dreamed to him that wrongs only exist to be righted. 
But when she died, there was no dreamer for the boy's 
cars. He had learned how she had gone to God, 
itarved to death for food and air. I have discovered 
that she used to dress in red. It is my belief that 
Willy's red wall is not half so much the dull recollec- 
tion of the wall of fire that separated him from his 
mother, as it is the remembrance of his red-dressed 
befriender, whom God had permitted to starve to 
death, and whom he saw at length lying cold and still. 
I believe that it was his phenomenal sympathy for 
others, and his sense of what he felt was a forsaking 
God over all, that turned his brain, rather than his own 
poignant grief over the loss of his dear mother. But 
to-day I stand before him to cry out that the fault is 
not in God, and therefore that the cause of men is 
not hopeless. As God lives and will not fight against 
the good cause, but will aid men, the evil of the world 
shall be changed !" 

Instinctively at the moment Silly Willy pushed me 
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to my feet, every one in the room arose in response to 
Saul Marmaduke's closing sentence. 

"Take me," whispered the child, in a spasm of 
energy. 

"Take you where, Willy ?" I cried, half- frightened 
at the hectic flush in his cheeks and the fire in his great 
eyes. 

"Where the wall can break! — where the wall can 
break! oh, take me!" he moaned. 

"Yes, I will," I said, pacing the floor with him, 
while all stood back with bowed heads in the dread 
of his pitiful cry. 
while he was helpless to direct me. 

"Where, Willy?" 

"To the good where, just to the good where!" he 
cried, moaning because I could not understand him, 
and yet he was helpless to direct me. 

Maguerite Wynne was at my side. "Try the piano, 
Arden." 

The gentleness of her voice affected him. I strode 
to the piano, and sat down on the seat, striking a key 
to test whether Marguerite had divined the truth. 

"Remember that he has not sat up since the day with 
Lord Rexaull," cautioned Dr. James, in a whisper. 

But even as he spoke by sheer strength the child 
lifted himself from his reclining posture in my lap, and 
the poor white hands were on the keys. Two mag- 
nificent chords followed his touch. Then his plaintive 
voice was singing. At the end of the first measure, 
the entire room had caught up the song. Never were 
the words sung before with such triumph for the Deity. 
It voiced the child's praise for his Maker, and was 
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pure as heaven. It was the song that Willy would 
never sing for Maitland Varne: 

"Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 

Sweet freedom's song: 

Let mortal tongues awake, 

Let all that breathe partake, 

Let rocks their silence break, 

The sound prolong. 

"Our fathers' God to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To thee we sing: 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King." 

The last stanza was sung without Willy's accom- 
paniment. But it was sung steadily and with a will, 
even though the child seemed to have breathed his 
last. I arose with him, out of reverence to the Creator, 
his form lifeless in my arms, and still. From the face 
of the physician every one read the story of the end. 



CHAPTER XXXI 



HOPE AND DESPAIR 



THE broad light in the bed-room was suddenly 
lowered. 

"Dutaith !" 

In my dazed state, deep in a chair beyond the foot 
of the bed, I heard my name pronounced. It was too 
indistinct to cause me to stir. If Dr. James had spoken, 
he would repeat the call. 

Eight hours had passed with no signs of life in the 
child. Despair had settled upon the house save in the 
breasts of three people — Marmaduke, possibly Mait- 
land Varne, and marvelously Marguerite Wynne. 
Marguerite's elation followed her complete faith in 
whatever Sir Thrill would say. She seemed uncon- 
sciously abandoned to his thoughts. It was a bewil- 
derment of affectionate interest that ran even to the 
trifling things she busied herself in doing for him, but 
was manifested especially in the credence she gave 
his assurances. She hung devotedly — and not with- 
out conscious wonderment — upon every word that fell 
from his lips. 

Marmaduke's own faith in Willy's life had been un- 
equivocal. He believed that the child had fallen into 
a deep trance-like sleep from which he would awaken 
in his right mind. Marguerite had accepted his be- 
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lief, and had concluded her preparations to attend the 
evening yachting party to Tours by Edward Dresden. 

Dr. James had remained hopeless concerning Willy. 
His was the grief of science. He pointed to the failure 
of the child's heart and the coldness of the body. 
When Saul Marmaduke had interposed with the ob- 
servation that of late Willy had always been cold, 
the doctor's head was shaken in utter dejection. "Cold, 
dear Hatherington, but not so cold." 

It was now nightfall and there had been nothing 
to justify Saul Marmaduke's belief. Early in the after- 
noon he had been called abroad from the house. Mar- 
guerite had departed with him. The hours had 
dragged on with no change to brighten the despair. 
Maitland Varne had stayed until summoned forth by 
business affairs. He seemed calm and inclined to sup- 
port Marmaduke's belief, though he said nothing. To- 
ward evening, Saul Marmaduke had returned wholly 
unshaken in his faith. He had not stayed long be- 
cause of an imperative duty, and had asked me to ac- 
company him home. There he had confessed to me 
with a forced effort to keep his cheerfulness that he 
was in a service on Marguerite's behalf. Lord Rexaull, 
assuming the right, had made a sudden demand. It 
had greatly worried Marguerite, who wanted to please 
him. Marmaduke was pained that he could not ex- 
plain further then. Perhaps, however, things would 
lead him to return for me. That might be in an hour 
or so. It would be expedient for me, perhaps, to trust 
the best for Willy, and attend the yachting party after 
all. 

I had seen him disguise in a hurry and slip from the 
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house with a tense face. At the door he had asked 
Ezekiel, who stood to let him forth, what kind oi an 
evening he might expect. The old slave's reply had 
been far from cheerful. 

"De moon is sick'nin' behin' an ebil cloud dat's done 
sluff his way 'cross de pa'k lak de skin ob a suhpent," 
he said, mournfully. 

When Marmaduke was gone, to be ready for the 
emergency, should he return to take me to the yacht, 
I donned an evening habit, and then took my way to 
the child. I had found the same beautiful white, cold 
face, with the doctor, now hopeless beyond words. 
Two hours had passed since my return. Then in my 
deep abstraction the touch of the physician's hand on 
my shoulder, with a sentence that followed to pull 
me to my feet. 

"Dutaith !" 

"Yes, Doctor.'' 

"I find heart-action at last!" 

His voice was trembling with the weight of his 
words, and I sprang up with a burst of joy. 

"What, doctor!" 

"I discovered it a minute ago and called you, but 
you did not hear me. I made a further examination 
to be certain." 

"Heart action, you said!" 

"Yes, of the very faintest sort. Just a tiny rill of 
life, scarcely perceptible through the instrument. It 
comes after the hundredth testing!" 

His own excitement was running high, and my heart 
was jubilant, for with the death of the child, as it was 
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apparent, every thing else had fallen. "Doctor, I am 
now prepared to believe anything!" 

"Aye," he cried, stepping to the button and sending 
the signal throughout the house. 

"Hope!" I exclaimed, cheered even to the thought 
of Marguerite. 

"Aye; where there is life there is hope," was the 
physician's satisfied reply. He gave his ear again to 
the lad's heart. "It grows no stronger, no weaker," 
he said, slowly. 

Twenty minutes later, a subsequent test made him 
smooth the covers tenderly, and then tip-toe to my side. 
Marvelous !" he whispered, his face radiant with joy. 
He has just passed out of the trance into a deep 
sleep !" 

He put his hand on my shoulder and I saw that 
there were tears of gratitude in his eyes. "It is a 
miracle, Dutaith ! It almost seems that the child must 
have gone under the influence of Saul Hatherington's 
mind. He is bearing out every detail of Hathering- 
ton's prediction. I can account for it in no other way 
than the effect of one strong mind on another." He 
pressed the electric bell as he spoke, to signal the news 
to Maitland Varne. 

"Marmaduke predicted that the child would sleep 
for many hours when he came out of the trance," I 
suggested. "After that, the presence of his mother 
would assure the right poise of his mind." 

"Exactly. So I now think it will be. He will 
awaken as if from a long dream." 

"Marmaduke thought my cousin would make an 
appropriate nurse," I said, "and that Marguerite 
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Wynne would also prove acceptable to the child." I 
added the last words with no sinking heart. Nothing 
now could seem ill, for all Lord Rexaull's plans. 

"Just so," said Dr. James, buoyantly; "it will be 
capital to have them as nurses." 

We sat by the bedside unwilling to tear ourselves 
away from the sight of the pale, sleeping figure. It 
would have stilled a raging storm in my breast to 
watch the peaceful breathing. But I was already 
strangely calm. 

Thus we stayed many minutes, and it was on my 
tongue to refuse to give place to my cousin, Vivian, 
when there was a faint knock at the door and she en- 
tered. She was radiant in a nurse's suit which she 
had slipped on hastily, her rich tresses falling freely 
over her shoulders. 

"I have just heard from Maitland," she said, mur- 
muring her fiance's name luxuriously. "Isn't it won- 
derful news! He sleeps?" 

"As natural as life," said the physician. 

"Isn't it too good to be true ! And now I am to put 
you out." She sobered with the last sentence and was 
beckoning me to withdraw to the door with her. "It 
is Marguerite, Arden," she said, giving me her hand, 
tenderly. "Maitland has heard from Sir Soul, who 
needs you. A motor will be at the door to take you 
to him. Hasten !" 

She put up her two hands to my face and printed 
a kiss upon my lips as she spoke. "Whatever hap- 
pens, you will be brave, dear," she cried, in a stifled 
way. 

"You are a precious dear," I said, in a voice of un- 
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forced cheerfulness, dashing away with a beating 
heart, for I was now all-expectant in everything." 

When I reached the street I found a taxicab in wait- 
ing with Marmaduke himself inside. He had drawn 
the shades and was producing an assortment of articles 
of wearing apparel from a small suit-case. 

"It is a new disguise I must put on," he said, in 
the same tense voice, after he had greeted me with an 
attempt at a smile. "I must make the change in haste. 
There is just time before we get to the pier. The 
yacht is about ready to lift anchor." 

I told him exuberantly about Willy. He seemed to 
have divined it by intuition, and was glad. But it did 
not soften the rigid muscles of his face. 

"I am going to begin at the beginning of the after- 
noon," he said, in a hard voice, continuing the place- 
ment of a wig, as he spoke. "I count on yoifr keeping 
a cool head. Marguerite has confessed to me that 
she is in love with Lord Rexaull." 

I received the statement in silence. On any other 
occasion, my hands that lay upon my knees would 
have driven my fingers into the bones. But the ela- 
tion over Willy's spared life, with the memory of his 
words about Marguerite, made me refuse to entertain 
despair. Marmaduke's voice choked, but he drove it 
to do his bidding. 

"This afternoon she prayed that I might be her 
father confessor," he said, in a miserable way for Sir 
Thrill. "I consented and she laid bare her heart. She 
had come to me with the confession, she said, because 
she felt that I was her own. I wanted to gather her 
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in my arms and tell her every thing. But I dared 
not do it then. Alas, of all times not then !" 

"Has she told him that she loves him?" I asked, 
able to watch him adjust a pair of side-whiskers. 

"Yes, he knows it. It was about that she wanted 
my help. He has asked her to marry him at once. 
When he insisted, she consented with feeble resist- 
ance." 

I said with conviction that it was impossible, 
though I saw that Sir Thrill had shrunk within him- 
self as he spoke. He answered, with hardness and 
bitterest irony. "To-day I went with them to the City 
Hall for the license, which was obtained." 

"Licenses do not make weddings," I said, with a 
touch of sarcasm. 

He did not notice the interruption. "I accompanied 
them to insure secrecy," he continued, in the tense 
tone. "She does not wish her marriage to be known 
at this time. Rexaull will respect her wishes in this. 
We were in disguise and accomplished our mission at 
City Hall without discovery to anybody." 

"As we will accomplish her deliverance from this 
nonsense, to his lordship's discovery," I flared. 

"The names put into the certificate will mean noth- 
ing to an inquisitive mind," he went on. "On the 
Spanish isle where her mother died, we carry the name 
of Yarrow. That is the name which appears in the 
marriage license. Marguerite Yarrow it stands." 

"And he ?" I said, contemptuously. 

"His name was taken upon my advice after Mar- 
guerite had made her confession to me," said Marma- 
duke, mastering the choking sensation in his throat 
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again. "The poor child in acknowledging to me her 
love for him breathed a whisper that she felt it would 
be an unhappy marriage. Something told her it would. 
She loved and feared him. Sometimes it came across 
her that she would like both to surrender her life to 
him and at the same time place a barrier between her- 
self and him." 

He bent his head upon his breast as he continued: 
"When she said that," he muttered, dejectedly, "I was 
stung as with scorpions. I saw that the shadow of 
her mother's life had fallen upon her. So had her 
mother said of John of Marcourt. It raised a demon 
in me when my child repeated it. I saw her suggestion 
and seized it." 

"About placing the barrier?" I exclaimed. 

"Yes. I had every cunning to do it. I offered to 
bring her wish to pass. If she feared him and yet 
loved him, and wanted to be loyally bound to him 
while separated from his embraces forever, I knew a 
way to bring it about." 

"Capital, Sir Soul!" I shouted. "What did she 
say?" 

"She fell under my spell and willed it," he muttered, 
brokenly. "At this hour she is trusting me to bring 
it about." He threw up the shades of the taxicab and 
surveyed me minutely. "My boy, are you great 
enough to save her from herself?" 

There was no hesitation in my answer. He could 
count on me for that to a dot. My vein of sarcasm 
did not seem to displease him. But he wished to 
probe deeper. "Could you live your life as I have 
lived mine? Knowing that Marguerite was delivered 
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from Rexaull, could you be satisfied never to claim, 
as your wife, the woman whom you love above your 
own soul?" 

I answered honestly at some length. I could do 
anything to save her from Rexaull. Sir Soul could 
count on me to the limit. But then my American and 
English blood had made me doubly a fighter. I was 
not planning to give up Marguerite. I had seen a 
look in Willy's eyes in the morning when, at his wish, 
Marguerite had sat down beside me. I believed that 
Willy was a genius for detecting soul unities. His 
look of pleasure and pressure of my hand had told 
me that he had seen something glorious in her eyes. 
I knew that it banished for him, as for myself, the 
pain of the memory of the day when she had fallen on 
my kinsman's shoulders. I was relying on that look. 
For a while I had lost the reliance when Willy seemed 
dead. But by the fact that he lived, I measured the 
boundlessness of a new hope. 

He shook his head sadly. My words were to him 
but the idle tale of youth. "If Marguerite is saved 
from his lordship, can you respect her devotion to him 
and the dedication of her life to him, even while she 
has the strength to hold herself aloof from him?" he 
asked, stupefied with the recollection of the life of 
Marguerite's mother. 

"If that were necessary," I cried, cheerily. 

"Then you will see Marguerite wedded before you 
leave the yacht," he said, between his teeth. "She will 
be wedded and you will lose her." 

I did not answer him then, for he was speaking 
hurriedly, since we were nearing the pier from which 
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he would be taken to the side of the yacht by its motor 
boat. In a moment, however, I was gladly promising 
to obey his instructions to the letter until daybreak. 
I had no thought that Sir Thrill could fall short in his 
wit, as I had no fear of my kinsman's power to rob 
me of Marguerite. I was remembering the one glance 
of infinite tenderness toward me that Willy had seen 
in her glorious eyes. It kept me a cheerful soul. 

I did not receive details of his lordship's projected 
plan for the wedding. Marmaduke thought it better 
to withhold them from me for some hours. He was 
going on board as a justice of the peace, which office 
he happened to hold among his many others. Mar- 
guerite knew his identity but not so my kinsman. Yet, 
he was going aboard as a justice at the invitation of 
Rexaull. Edward Dresden knew of the marriage 
which was to be consummated before daylight. The 
barrister, who did not know, as Rexaull did not know, 
what lay beneath the guise of the justice, would be a 
witness. When all was ready, I should receive word 
from Sir Thrill. 

"I am curious over the name my kinsman plans to 
go by," I said. 

"His own on the ship, of course," returned Mar- 
maduke. "In the marriage certificate it reads 'Francis 
Valere'." 

"Ha !" I shouted, "his lordship does possess the right 
to the name, but so do I, as Lord Arden, and by pri- 
ority. It happens exceedingly well !" 

"Then the more need that you obey all instructions 
to the letter," said Sir Thrill, with an impenetrable 
look. 



CHAPTER XXXII 



NIGHT AT SEA 



AN occasional glow of the gentlest lightning shim- 
mered on the night like sunlight dancing through 
deep shadows on a purling brook. As if in unison, the 
machinery of Edward Dresden's big express yacht was 
quavering with ravishing tunefulness. At long inter- 
vals, there was a blinding flash in the sky, and then 
the heavens were swept as with the glare of a stricken 
sea under an angry sun. But even then the night 
was only featuring itself with playfulness. There 
were no forked shafts and no roll of thunders. I found 
myself imagining Tours' exceeding enjoyment of the 
scene. 

Bridge went on furiously within, the excitement 
taking some heat at times from the champagne. Mar- 
guerite was somewhere, I knew, talking over plans 
with Sir Thrill in his guise as the justice. By and by, 
there would be dancing. Then I might hope to meet 
her. At present it was cards, with now and then the 
voices off-key through some little dispute. But the 
strain of this was quickly modulated with the laughter 
of better natures. From time to time, there was a 
prolonged lull. The Russian dancers were on the little 
stage again, I knew. When the reappearance of the 
beautiful Russian was desired, the handclapping told 
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it Her grace and skill was conveyed in the return of 
the quiet. From time to time, the divertisement was 
in the form of a male quartette, whose singing met 
every taste. Helen Burnside's garden song was well 
applauded. It reached my ears outside at the rail with 
distinctness. 

"I remember, I remember, an old garden gay and 

trim; 
And the fountain in the centre, with its gleaming 

marble rim; 
There were rows of stately lilies, winding walks where 

roses grew, 
And a dragon at each corner, fashioned from the hedge 

of yew. 
It was called 'My Lady's Garden!' and the maiden 

fair and tall 
Who was wont to talk within it, I remember best of 

all. 
In her petticoat of satin and her gaily flowered gown 
And the perfume and the powder in her hair of sunny 

brown ; 
I remember, I remember, 'tis a lifetime since we met, 
But her sweet face, pure and saintly, in my mem'ry 

lingers yet; 
And I dream I see her walking by the gates of pearl 

and gold. 
I remember that sweet garden, with the lilies fair and 

tall, 
But the maid who walked within it, I remember best 

of all." 
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The song was encored, and the singers fitted their 
return with a diverse sentiment. 

At times the entertainment was varied with mar- 
conigrams that gave glints of the morning's news. 
Flashes from Lenox, Newport, and Hot Springs were 
heard. These were read off artistically, in a good tak- 
ing voice by some member of the party, and made the 
best hit of all. The gossip of the tape was not want- 
ing, ending with eulogisms on Maitland Varne, given, 
doubtless, to advance the values of stocks in which 
society was interested. It was announced with great 
authority that Maitland Varne's entrance into the 
particular stocks made them impregnable. 

I lighted another cigar and moved in from the rail 
to the door of the luxurious reception room, wishing 
to observe the effect of the mention of Varne's name 
on the princes of Oil and Meat and Steel, who had in- 
spired the news. 

An impressive lot they were — lips tight, eyes 
straight on the reader of the marconigrams, shoulders 
rigid, chins squarely up, jaws set. They were making 
the best of the inevitable, being by no means deter- 
mined to kill the golden goose to spite their luck. If 
they spoke to one another, it was with short chops of 
their jaws. There was power in their necks when 
they turned their heads to acknowledge a point. They 
were not uncomfortable, if stiff, over the loss of their 
prestige. 

At the tables some thirty of the ultra sports of the 
set, fairly well distributed as to the sexes, were deep 
in the piles of money. It was an exceedingly well- 
dressed company, with fluffy wear in the newest modes 
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gracing the women, and a throng of satin-vested young 
men filling the stateroom. The faces, as a whole, were 
rather more agreeable than strong, the women show- 
ing to the greater advantage. Shapely necks and 
shoulders were in abundance. The sea had done much 
for the complexions, adding to the fascination of the 
women. 

Kathryn Dresden sat with her father and Lord 
Rexaull, with many admirers hovering near her. Mar- 
guerite was not in the room, and Kathryn was easily 
the most irresistible beauty present. In the silence 
that followed the announcement of Maitland Varne's 
supremacy, she was the first to break the spell with 
a bravado of handclapping. Varne was not unpopular 
with the younger men, while the ladies of every set 
seemed inclined to worship his name for his success. 
For just a moment Kathryn recognized me, sending 
a smile across the smooth shoulders of the women. I 
returned to the rail, for the quartette was singing 
again, and I preferred to hear the song from the 
foam. 

" 'Tis said in the adage that Life is a stage, 
Where each in his turn plays his part. 

For one 'tis a tragedy mellow with age, 
For another, a child of the heart. 

Aye, friend, we are all in the cast of the play, 
And our lines are the lines that we live. 

Not always the fool wears the cap and the bells 
To show you how droll is his part, 

For often the laughter that on his lips dwells 
Is an echo of grief from his heart. 
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Play on! Do not ring down the curtain in tears — 
Speak up and speak out from your soul. 

Give voice to your courage — away with your fears! 
To know is the ultimate goal. 

When Fate calls your exit — your epilogue said, 
And the lights and the music are gone, 

You'll find a live puppet is cast for the dead; 
The play must for ever go on." 

I felt a soft hand on my arm as the song died upon 
the waters. A glow of the lightning showed Kathryn 
Dresden at the rail. She spoke in an undertone, 
"Hello !" 

I answered in kind. "Wise girl to come out of that 
stuffy room for a whiff of the salt." 

She seemed elated at my spirits. "Arden, you will 
do." 

"Thanks. I thought as much of yourself when I 
peeped in. Never looked better, Kathryn, truly." 

She laughed but confessed she did not mean that. 
She was not fishing just then. "I meant about your 
good cheer in spite of his lordship's hopes before morn- 
ing. 

"What, Kathryn, you know then?" 

"She repeated a line of the last song : " 'Aye, friend, 
we are all in the cast of the play.' 'Tis why I am here, 
Arden. Otherwise, I would have stayed with the 
watchers. Isn't it glorious news! Willy spared and 
sleeping !" she took my arm with her usual enthusiasm, 
recurring to the thought of Marguerite. "Yes, you 
will do, boy. You will prove a hero yet !" 
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"How much do you know of this business, Kath- 
ryn?" I said, curiously. 

"Pretty much all of it," she returned, cheerfully. 

"Well, it was news to me/' I returned, with irony. 
"I did not think Marguerite was seeing Rexaull to 
that extent." 

"Oh, dear, yes ; every day. There is where you were 
too sure of yourself again," she said, mercilessly. 

"I say, Kathryn, what has Rexaull that I haven't, 
which moves a woman so?" 

"Wickedness, you conceited dear. And he is never 
tame. And he walks. He knows how she dearly 
loves to go walking. It is a passion with her. He 
found it out long ago." 

"I have had visions," I said, penitently ; "but I would 
adore to walk with her." 

"And just like a man, you say it two years too 
late. You ought to be ashamed. A man gives a fear- 
ful handicap when he gives place two years in a brilliant 
fun-loving young beauty's life. 'Love born of absence 
and thought, with thought and absence comes to 
naught/ you know." 

"Not so. It is just what I refuse to know," I said, 
with vigor. 

"And for which you are a valorous soul, my dear," 
she said warmly. "That is right. Hold your head 
high. I came out to see whether you were burying it 
in father's foam." 

"How is John Tours— or is it Jacques Spear?" I 
asked, mischievously. 

Her eyes sparkled. "I have just heard from him 
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through the wireless — you know that he is not aboard 
after all ?" 

"No r 

"Yes. His message was all about Willy, and that 
you were to hang on to Rexaull till you bagged him." 

I laughed over Tours' quaintness about my kins- 
man, and asked the news of Willy. 

"He is sleeping. Maitland Varne has just been 
there and came away walking on air." 

"It is wonderful," I said, reverently. "Sir Thrill 
was justified in every particular. I wish he were as 
convinced in the matters relating to my kinsman and 
Marguerite." 

"Steady, boy. Remember, where a woman is con- 
cerned there is mystery. I doubt not Marguerite will 
mystify the best of mankind always and completely." 

I shook my head against her use of the absolute and 
eternal. "Not always, my dear. By and by her heart 
will be limpid and clear as yon sky under that flash 
just then." 

She did not deny me my philosophy, but squeezed 
my hand adorably against the rail. It is the way to 
talk, Arden. Never let Tours out-enjoy you in his 
love of the lightning's play." 

I was eager for details of the plan to be pursued 
when the wedding would come off. But Kathryn pos- 
sessed the art of shutting down tight on a secret. "Sir 
Thrill is the spokesman of the party," she said, sweetly. 
Presently, she gripped my arm with excitement. 
"Hush, father has come out. He told me he intended 
to tell you what he still thinks of a certain young gen- 
tleman. I fear Tours is lost in Spear for father — just 
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now. But I will see you during the dancing. At any 
rate, fair thoughts and good luck in the morning !" 

She slipped to the starboard side, passing her father 
with the width of the vessel between them, and was 
gone, lifting her hand to me in Marguerite's fashion 
through the shadows. 

"Enjoying a cigar, I see, Arden. Yes, I think I 
will indulge. Shall we walk aft and sit down?" said 
Dresden, taking my arm when he had reached the 
rail. 

When we had found convenient chairs, he spoke 
his thoughts. "Kathryn has been out with you, I be- 
lieve ? Did she say anything of the cruise ?" 

I expressed my surprise at the question. There 
had been nothing said about cruising. 

"It is a plan I have," he said, with a hollow voice. 
"I cannot decide now for or against John Spear. The 
cruise has suggested itself. I am planning a two years' 
trip around the world. Lord Rexaull has consented 
to make one of the party. I imagined you would care 
to go if you thought that Lady Marguerite was going. 
There would be enjoyments, and perhaps we might all 
have revenge on the troublesome events of recent days. 
Could you go in a day or two ?" 

I saw then down into the depths of Edward Dres- 
den's soul. He had devised the yachting excursion to 
begin with Gilbert Rexaull's honeymoon. In his heart 
he felt that Marguerite would repent of the union with 
my kinsman. Then, too late for her mending, I could 
have my revenge. There would be Kathryn. And it 
would be a long voyage. Then might follow his own 
revenge on John Spear. 
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"You planned to ask me that?" I said, keeping my 
scorn with difficulty, for it was not in his thought that 
I knew of the secret marriage which was to take place 
before morning. 

"Yes. It is why I sought you out. Don't decide it 
to-night, Arden. It is too sudden. Think it over. 
Circumstances may arise for or against it in your 
mind. It may prove to be the one wish of your life." 

Even as he spoke, my pity went out to him. He 
had been as a father to me many times in my life, 
and now I was sorry for his weakness. But my 
promise to Saul Marmaduke sealed my lips. I could 
say nothing for or against the cruise. Nor could any- 
thing of consequence be said between us, for he had 
set forth a tempting sin against the happiness of his 
own child. We smoked out our cigars, therefore, with 
few words. I was glad when the music for the danc- 
ing began. 

On the way to the stateroom I caught a glimpse of 
Dare. He was standing under a light with his calm, 
pleasant face turned toward the sea. The masterful 
strength and kindliness on his lips was good to behold. 
It was doubtless through Kathryn's influence that he 
had come to insure the success of everything. Action 
was certainly warranted for the night. It was the 
invariable accompaniment of the presence of Dare. 

In the light of the calm attractiveness of his face, 
thinking of the words of Silly Willy, I found a wish 
stealing into my heart — God bless this strong, true 
man of God, not withholding from him the dowry 
of a pulpit to come, and the loving helpfulness of the 
life of Elizabeth Lommond. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

LADY MARGUERITE'S CROSS 

LORD REXAULL drew Marguerite's arm deep in 
his own as he disclosed his complaint. "Don't 
you think you are pretty close with me about what you 
are going to do afterwards ?" he said, in a half-threat- 
ening manner. 

Marguerite shuddered but did not reply. Her eyes 
had momentarily lost their softness, while a shadow 
of something like terror lurked in their depths. Her 
fear, however, seemed of herself and not of his lord- 
ship. It was a look of dread lest she should forsake 
her own plans for his lordship's. His gaze drove her 
eyes to the floor, and when she raised her head again, 
I saw that the long lashes were wet. "Your pleasure 
would be mine, my lord, but then ." He inter- 
rupted with a tone that was not free from harshness. 
"Marguerite, when will a woman learn that it is her 
yielding manner which makes her prettiest and most 
attractive in man's eyes? Have I won tumultuous 
joy in your love, only to have its freedom and gladness 
broken by the display of a capricious will ?" 

In her earnestness and troubled feeling, Marguerite 
had not observed, my approach. But my kinsman had 
seen me and was seeking to block my way to them by 
giving the conversation an extremely private turn. It 
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did not sweep me back. The rights of a ball-room 
floor were mine. 

"Ah, Rexaull, what is this I overhear of the capri- 
cious will ?" I flung with composure, making my grace 
to Marguerite, who turned, in surprise to give me her 
hand. "Have you been painting my attention to claim 
a dance from Marguerite ? Or have you hoped to ap- 
propriate her to the end?" 

My speech was sarcastic to draw his fire. Mar- 
guerite searched me through her wet eye-lashes as I 
spoke, for my manner was devilishly careless. She 
stood in the wondrous lustre of her beauty, contrast- 
ing in her mind the quivering heat on Rexaull's lips 
with my own coolness. 

"Damn you, Dutaith, what do you interrupt for? 
Could you not see that we were engaged in a talk to 
which you were wholly unwelcome ?" 

His reply was of a tenor I had expected, as 
well as Marguerite's instant action. "Gilbert! I am 
astonished ! — of course, Arden, you shall haye a dance 
with me. But on one condition ; you must take me out 
for a walk afterward. I wish to counsel with you." 

I bowed my great pleasure to her, but it did not 
deter me from taking a brazen shot at his lordship. 
"Ah, my dear Rexaull, when will men learn that to 
hold first place in a woman's heart, it is always wise 
and well to give her liberty in her enjoyment of the 
secondary attractions?" This I gave him for his in- 
solence in obtruding privacies upon his lady during a 
dance. It was taking the bull by the horns, but that was 
now my plan of action. 

He was saved a reply by Dresden who came up with 
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Kathryn. The barrister greeted Marguerite gallantly. 
"This afternoon out driving at a certain bridge I 
caught sight of a young ladyship. The playful curves 
of a horse's head moving in conscious rhythm with 
the swaying curves of a slender, graceful figure, made 
me sure that it was you on Tom, Lady Marguerite ?" 

"Yes, I brought him over for the exercise/' she re- 
sponded, grateful for the diversion from the violence 
of words that was impending between her kinsmen. 

"She does sit a perfect horse," put in his lordship, 
skilfully. 

"I saw that your eyes were on the tangled ribbon 
of the road behind you, and that you were looking 
for his lordship," continued Dresden. But Marguerite 
replied frankly that she was expecting instead Mr. Saul 
Hatherington. 

"About to-night," observed Rexaull, with a sly look 
over my head, to the barrister. I took up the remark 
audaciously, murmuring to Kathryn that it was cer- 
tainly an eventful night. At which my kinsman winked 
to Kathryn. 

"I hope it will prove eventful," said Dresden, seiz- 
ing the opening. "I have just acquainted Mr. Dutaith 
with the nature of our proposed sail around the world ; 
how just ourselves here may spend two years together 
away from the haunts of civilization doing our sweet 
will." 

Marguerite started, then flushed and looked down. 
I saw that it was news to her. Dresden was taking 
this means of breaking the fact of the voyage to both 
young women. Marguerite thought it would never do ; 
and as she said it, her face, though it was white as the 
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ice-glint when the sun is on the trees, was wonderfully 
pure and sweet. Her voice, however, had lost its rich 
overtones and sounded poor and sad. 

"Oh, it might if we said so," flashed my kinsman, 
with a return of his overbearing tone. "You won't 
shy at that, Marguerite, once you have thought it 
through. You always wriggle up out of your objec- 
tions at last." 

He saw Kathryn's look of reproach and sought to 
divert it. "She has always been gracious in the end, 
Miss Kathryn. From the first day I saw a pair of 
round, slender arms swing against a supple, vibrating 
figure as she walked, she comes around to say it looks 
right after all. It is the rapport of minds that counts 
in friendship at the end." 

Kathryn did not notice him and I could have floored 
him at a stroke for his words. I loathed his insinuat- 
ing power and longed for the minute when I could de- 
liver Marguerite forever from the infatuation of her 
attachment to him. By the light Willy had seen in 
her eyes, and Saul Marmaduke's aid, it should be done. 

The music was beginning again, and Marguerite 
took my arm. "I think, if you do not mind, I would 
prefer to sit out this dance with you and we can take 
the following," she said, having received the grace of 
the men, and giving a cordial wave of her hand to 
Kathryn. She moved with me to the door as she 
spoke, breathing a deep sigh of relief when we were 
well upon the deck. 

For several turns of the length of the ship we said 
nothing. I was overwhelmed with the satisfaction that 
she seemed to drink from my company. It mattered 
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not what she could say, with her hand pressing that 
way upon my arm. At last she broke her reverie. 
"Arden, no woman who preserves a flower from a 
certain day in her life, would think of picking to pieces 
the romance it symbolizes, just to discover its sweet- 
ness. Before morning I am going to belong to Lord 
Rexaull forever. I have given my consent. And yet 
I am not going on that voyage. I am not going with 
him any where. I am not going to be with him. I 
am going far away from all my old friends where 
none of them can find me. I have not told him. I 
shall not tell him. Others will tell him for me. Be- 
fore many minutes I shall be united to him. That is 
the meaning of the conversation which went on in a 
veiled way in your presence just now. When the 
union of hearts is accomplished there will be the sever- 
ance of lives. I know that there is that in my heart 
which would persuade me to give in to him and have 
it otherwise. I love him. It is impossible for me 
not to love him. And in my love I wish to do the 
utmost for him that I may. This, I know, will be in 
my separating myself absolutely from him. I know 
that he loves me. But he is now wholly selfish in his 
love. My beauty attracts him. But that cannot last 
forever. I know that if his selfishness is indulged, 
when the physical attraction is gone, his love will be 
in ashes. I know, too, that if he is denied, it will purify 
him through the years. Then he will most love me 
when all the forms of beauty have perished in me. 
That is to be my triumph. I must lose all to gain all. 
I know how my heart kindles with pleasure when I 
see traits of nobility in his character. To develop 
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these — even by the fire of a life of loneliness for us 
both — is to be my portion. I take up my cross gladly. 
It is sometimes said that beauty in woman precludes 
her from the vicarious idea. My life shall disprove 
the saying. And I only desire to prove it to one man 
— my husband. All this I wanted you to know. I 
planned to tell it to you because of the long past in 
our lives, and because of Lord Rexaull. He hates you 
now, yet without cause. When I am gone there will 
be kindnesses that you can show him. You do not feel 
like doing it now, for I know that you despise him. 
Sometime you will understand him." 

I listened to the flow of her heart without inter- 
ruption. I rejoiced for the noble nature Heaven had 
put in so beautiful a body. But naught that she said 
had the power to trouble me. I held in vision the 
sleeping child now breathing himself back to life and, 
as all hoped, the full use of his faculties. It answered 
all my needs. It would answer all of Marguerite 
Wynne's needs. It would answer all the world's needs. 
Willy's genius had been saved to the world by the con- 
viction that the sordidness and emptiness of the world's 
ways was to be brushed aside. The same genius had 
sounded the wondrous, complex woman's heart that 
was now pouring itself out to me. The child had found 
in her the existence of a better love, that would one 
day supplant the miserableness of an affection which 
had gone out to one who prided himself on being a 
man of the world. Therefore, I listened and said 
nothing, until the glorious eyes were seeking mine 
under the light of the stars that were now taking the 
place of the lightning's glow. Then I smiled. 
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" My dear Marguerite, you know nothing of the 
ways of the world. Men like Lord Rexaull never 
change their spots for a woman's love. If you want 
to save him you must put the knife deeper. You must 
go back to the fact that Lord Rexaull's character has 
been ingrained with his privileges. He was born in 
the lap of wealth. It affords him every license. If 
you intend to marry him yet live apart from him — 
which you will never do so long as I have a good right 
arm — you would better pick your romance to pieces. 
Such a marriage would give you life-long misery, and 
his lordship soon forgetting. Out of sight you will 
be out of mind with him. His character has been 
formed without your love, and will be fed to the end 
by the lusts of his wealth. Were you to take these 
from him he would shrivel into the poor, little thing 
of a man he is. If he had never enjoyed the license 
and power of position that his wealth affords him, he 
would have made no impression on your life. He be- 
longs to the type of men we call the world's villains, 
who exist only because of the devilish state of society 
which the arrogance of privilege has begotten. I do 
despisfe him — as much as I admire you for the noble- 
ness of your romantic purpose. But if you want to do 
a piece of heroism, throw yourself, not into a state 
of life-long desolation, but into the work of co-opera- 
tion with such women as Vivian Marcourt. Instead 
of trying the impossible task of marrying one villain 
to reform him, launch into the cause of doing away 
with all villains." 

Thus I spoke my mind, without obtruding my love 
upon her. Her answer was wonderfully mild, but 
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after the heart of women. "Of a truth you argue what 
cannot be, Arden. The world would be tame indeed 
without what you call its villains." I laughed outright 
at the answer and we paused in our walk to look into 
each other's eyes in the dark, as beings from two worlds 
that were strange to each other. "Marguerite Wynne," 
I said, curtly, "I am inclined to believe, when I hear 
you, that the woe of the world is to be laid after all 
at the door of woman." 

Even as I said it, I could have stooped to kiss the 
alluring lips that scorned to give me true answer. We 
were under the rearward light of the deck as our eyes 
met again. Ah, the beauty of her face and the lissom- 
ness of her form, with the red tempting lips parted 
more for me than against me, was almost my undoing ! 
The satin-like finish of her skin with just its sugges- 
tion of swarth that gave her complexion its wonderful 
tone, had never seemed so bewitching; and her tall 
slenderness seemed never so created to answer my 
heart's yearnings for companionship. It was not such 
tallness as takes from the perfect loveliness of woman's 
form and moving. 

"Marguerite Wynne," I said, taking her hand, which 
she did not forbid me, "almost you make me feel like 
wanting to be made a villain." 

"Don't I know that," she exclaimed, with readiness 
that perplexed me. 

"I cannot see how !" I flashed, with dignity. 

"Do you think I am blind, Arden Dutaith? Does 
not every woman feel the flattery of love?" she re- 
turned, with her eyes lifted to mine again, and saying : 
"It is time for the dance; let us go in, Arden." 



CHAPTER XXXIV 



MARRIED AT SEA 



WHEN I had surrendered Marguerite to my kins- 
man after the dance, I was saved the madness 
of further waiting. Sir Thrill was in the door with the 
final signal. I went out to him with an eager heart. 

"Everything will be ready in ten minutes," he whis- 
pered, when we were amidships. "It is all' prepared. 
You are to be a witness to the marriage ceremony that 
is now to take place." 

I laughed. "Never a witness, Sir Thrill. The prin- 
cipal, yes. But no wedding takes place on this ship 
otherwise." 

His voice was still hard, but he smiled. "My dear 
boy, as we look back over our weeks together, I am try- 
ing to think myself into a saying of Tours, that two out 
of every three marriages are reasonably happy. Can 
you think of two nuptials that would prove happy be- 
yond gainsaying?" 

I answered readily. "Maitland Varne and Vivian 
Marcourt ; Jacques Tours and Kathryn Dresden. Their 
marriages will be ideal." 

He nodded his assent. "It is what I thought you 

x would say. I am trying to keep the picture of their 

lives before me at this time. You do not think of two 

others who have been moving within our lives of late?" 

S80 
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The vision of Dare at the rail looking out to sea 
came before me. "Richard Dare and Elizabeth Lom- 
mond," I said, with the same conviction as before. 

"Agreed," said Sir Thrill. "Their lives at this mo- 
ment remind me of another saying of Tours. 'Let us 
never fail to plan that at least one marriage in three 
shall be happy — then the institution of marriage will 
never be counted a failure.' I have been thinking all 
afternoon of this saying. It has hallowed the hardness 
of my task. Arden, in the thought of Lord Rexaull 
and Marguerite, it seemed to me that the night would 
not be so dreadful if Dare, too, could be married at 
this time. You know how I admire him for his courage 
and faithfulness. What Maitland Varne said of him 
is true — The world may be little affected by the pulpit 
in general, but give it a man like Richard Dare and it 
makes the angels of God rejoice.' Do you know I love 
the fellow? He rings true. He gives me memories 
and hopes of heaven. When I talk with him I know 
that I shall see Marguerite's mother in the great Other- 
where. Dare makes me strong. He gives me faith 
to believe that when I know and am known, as God 
knows, my wife will not find it hard to sit down and 
talk with me in the Kingdom of Heaven. So I wanted 
to marry him to-night. For you know in the marriage 
of Marguerite, her mother's experiences are to be 
repeated. So I am trying to be strong to do the most 
wretched thing to-night that life has given me to do. 
I thought Dare's marriage would be a comfort. And 
both he and Elizabeth are more than willing. They 
have waited for each other three years now. You know 
what happened three weeks ago. We have not talked 
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about it, but when her father took the rector and tried 
to force her into marriage with Villach's son, Jonas, 
the scene that followed harrowed our souls. So I 
thought if they were married — Dare and Elizabeth — 
it would fulfill Tours' saying." 

"Sir Thrill, the thought is beautiful," I exclaimed 
with all the pleasure I could express below breath. 
"Are they ready ?" 

"Yes; you and Douglas Percy are to be the wit- 
nesses." 

I pressed his hand for gladness. He went on. "The 
second marriage will follow the first within a minute 
or two. Both will enjoy the assistance of Edward 
Dresden. He has promised to have all lights cut off 
from the deck five minutes before the wedding of Lord 
Rexaull, the darkness to continue until five minutes 
thereafter. Edward Dresden, Douglas Percy and your- 
self will be the witnesses to the second marriage. You 
may stand apart that his lordship may not recognize 
you." 

"Never, Sir Thrill," I said, with vehemence. "It 
will never be consummated ! Lord Rexaull shall never 
marry Marguerite Wynne!" 

"Listen," he said, with earnestness. "A year or 
more ago Lord Rexaull had his marriage papers drawn 
up. There was a reason. But he interposed hindrances 
and broke from his intentions, for he was never sin- 



cere." 



I clutched his arm for want of words, but he con- 
tinued. "Listen to me to the end," he cautioned. "The 
woman whom he was to marry and whose life and 
happiness he has wrecked is on board the yacht. He 
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does not know it. She is not Marguerite Wynne. 
(Thunders, but I was all eagerness now to listen!) 
Lord Rexaull does not know that I have all the papers, 
letters, and the drawn marriage contract. But to-night 
he will sign it. I have given Douglas Percy a lantern. 
It will throw light enough on the marriage certificate 
to show his lordship where to sign. But the colored 
rays will not show to his lordship what contract he 
is signing. Then he will give his bride a wedding ring 
in which he has inscribed the date and place of the 
marriage, with the protestation of his love and 
name. The contract will be signed by both parties. 
But they are citizens of England. This is the high 
sea. While the marriage will furnish Marguerite with 
the barrier she covets, his lordship may contest it. A 
third marriage must, therefore, take place to-night." 

"Of course, Sir Thrill !" I said, jubilantly. "The 
fact that Rexaull was disguised when he got the cer- 
tificate at City Hall, and the fact that he was fool 
enough not to remember that I, too, inherit the name 
of Francis Valere by the virtue of my title as Lord 
Arden, prepares the way for it. It is capital !" 

Sir Thrill was steadying his voice in his reply. 
"Yes, all is arranged with that in view," he said, sadly. 
"It is plotting against one's own child. And yet it 
is planning for her." 

"Of course it is," I interjected, with spirit. 

He did not notice my interruption but went on as if 
he were reasoning with his scruples. "I have arranged 
it all because it makes assurance doubly sure. Mar- 
guerite will welcome the barrier since it will increase 
the force of her purpose. Her natural revulsion from 
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you, because of the deception, will give her resolve its 
fullest momentum. She will be saved from you both. 
But have I hurt you both in giving her the security ?" 

I could never express the depths of Saul Marma- 
duke's despair as he breathed the words. It told of his 
sorrow in the light of his experience of a joyless do- 
mestic life. It also revealed his affection for myself. 
"You know, my boy, that Marguerite is going far 
and will live out her life alone," was the added out- 
cry of his desolation. 

I pressed his hands sympathetically, but my reply 
was as glad as the morning. "Don't, Sir Thrill! 
Don't break your heart over the issue of young love. 
I swear to you, by the light of Willy's eyes and her 
own, that Marguerite Wynne loves me. She may not 
know it. But she knows my love at last, though I did 
not tell it to her. If you think she would resent the 
knowledge of our marriage now, then do not tell her. 
Keep it until his lordship is far away. She need not 
know the secret to-night. I have it from her own lips 
that she does not expect to see Lord Rexaull again 
after the wedding. Believe me that our young hearts 
will find the way. Marguerite loves me, and Willy will 
; swear to it when he awakens. You have a ring for 
me of course, Sir Thrill?" 

Notwithstanding my words, Sir Soul's voice had 
not lost its weight of sadness. Yet I think he must 
have tried to smile as he answered ma "Yes, I took 
care of the ring." 

"And is it lettered, so that there will be no question 
in her mind that it was I who gave it to her, when the 
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day of our love dawns in her heart?" I cried, with 
concern. 

"Yes. The lettering, though, is in Indian symbols," 
he said, quietly. "It reveals something out of your 
past, that Marguerite will know could not have come 
from Lord Rexaull. She cannot get the key until you 
wish it. So it is safe. But the lights are just out 
over the deck. In five minutes Lord " 

But I was interrupting him blithely, "Don't you 
see, Sir Thrill, from the ring that you have prepared 
for Marguerite, that you believe she will give me her 
love, in its glorious fulness, some day?" 

"I have been acting upon that suggestion," he said, 
fairly hopelessly. But he put a tender hand on my 
shoulder when I said that I believed something about 
Sir Thrill had gone with my name into the Indian 
symbols of Marguerite's wedding ring. "Yes," he 
said, less brokenly, "it seemed like keeping us three 
together throughout time. But they are coming." 

His keen ear had heard the sound of the approach- 
ing steps. In another moment Dare and Elizabeth 
Lommond were upon us, with Percy. The wedding 
went forward at once. There was the signing of the 
marriage papers under the colored lantern, which 
Douglas furnished gaily. I felt the happy pressure of 
Bessie's fingers, and Douglas Percy was dropping a 
few grains of rice down her back for bridal luck. Then 
his genuine warmth and well-wishes followed Sir 
Thrill's and my own. The grasp of Dare's strong, 
hand showed that he was the happiest of mortals. 
"You deserve every blessing of earth and heaven," said 
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Saul Marmaduke, reverently, as they passed beyond 
us, with the twinkling stars over their heads. 

I saw at once the need of rapidity. Dare and Eliza- 
beth had barely escaped in the darkness when Dresden 
was upon us with my kinsman. I was sent to bring the 
bride ! 

At the door of a smaller stateroom I found the tall, 
slender figure of a woman whose face was veiled. In 
height and shapeliness she resembled Marguerite. I 
became seized with the horror of the thought that, in- 
deed, it was Marguerite Wynne. Even when I had 
spoken to her and she had answered, my uncertainty 
remained. Her voice was different from that of Mar- 
guerite Wynne's, and yet so very musical that I doubted 
my hearing. 

"I must see your face," I said, flatly. 

"Please do not waste time," was the fervent an- 
swer. "Be sure that I am not Marguerite Wynne, your 
sweetheart; and take me to Lord Rexaull and the 
justice." 

At that I was the more startled, for how could any 
one but Marguerite Wynne know that she was my 
sweetheart ? 

"Madame," I replied, with firmness, "the honor of 
a gentleman bids me believe you ; but the happiness that 
belongs to my anticipations bids me beware. Only 
seeing will be convincing; Lord Rexaull is deep. Your 
present escort has too much at stake to be generous." 

But she answered me sweetly as before. "Arden 
Dutaith. Do not be a fool. In another minute Lord 
Rexaull may be here, for he wanted to come back even 
now to bring his bride. If you wish that bride to be 
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Marguerite Wynne, you have only to tarry another 
second." 

With her words came the sound of feet. Delay 
might be fatal. I took her arm, not having the evi- 
dence of certainty, with only a woman's word for the 
truth, and rushed forward. 

It was indeed my kinsman who met and turned with 
us in the darkness. If I doubted what person the bride 
might be, no such suspicion visited his lordship. He 
was certain that it was Marguerite. It made me pas- 
sionate to hold up the affair. 

Yet they were married with myself looking on. The 
voice that said yes to his lordship's yes, sounded with 
such perfect semblance to the voice of Marguerite 
Wynne that only the shrewdness of Saul Marmaduke 
kept me from forbidding the ring to be placed on her 
finger. With the bride veiled and dressed as Mar- 
guerite, however, there could be no danger in my strik- 
ing a match, which I did, holding it close to the trem- 
bling hands. But the ring was already in place which 
constituted them man and wife in the light of law. 

Preventing no catastrophe I had only discovered 
myself to my kinsman, who burst into the laughter of 
scorn. "Too late, my dear Dutaith! ha! ha! The 
rogue unmasked again! I suspected that you had 
wormed your way into this thing. 'Tis why I came 
to bring my bride just now. Pray allow me the 
pleasure — Dutaith, my wife, Lady Rexaull. And kiss 
me, dear. Our first kiss !" 

He embraced her with the words, and she lifted the 
veil, while their lips met long and fervently. 

Marmaduke now hastened to intercept further reve- 
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lations. "By the terms of the agreement, Lord Rex- 
aull, your marriage for tlie present is to be held secret 
You are also to release the lady, who separates her- 
self from you for the present I am sorry that this 
young man has discovered himself to you to be other 
than he seemed. But he has not succeeded in hindering 
this wedding. You are now man and wife, your wit- 
nesses being Edward Dresden, Douglas Percy, and 
Arden Dutaith. You can afford, therefore, to let your 
bride be escorted back to her stateroom by the young 
gentleman, while you sign the marriage papers." 

My kinsman seemed to take delight in the sugges- 
tion, having embraced his wife again. When she had 
signed the contract that bound her to him, he relin- 
quished her hand to me, with a further taunt the mean- 
ing of which did not enter my brain. I was hurrying 
away with his wife to the light, under the dread of a 
thousand fears. 

"Now you may see for yourself, Arden Dutaith," 
said Lady Rexaull, lifting the veil at the door. 

It was a sad, somewhat older face than Marguerite's, 
yet it belonged to a beautiful woman. I had never seen 
her before, and I have never seen her since. "I am 
avenged for my misery," she said in a little flutter of 
joy. "Do not try to pry into my life. And may God 
bless you." 

The door opened and she disappeared. I looked up 
to see my kinsman almost upon me. Once more he 
flung me his scorn, and was amazed to see the grace 
with which I accepted it. 

"And so, damn you, Dutaith, he laughs best who 
laughs last !" 
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I did not stay to hear the laughter out, but turned 
on my heel and left him. In another minute I was 
with Marguerite indeed ! 

For the once my voice was the voice of my kins- 
man, while hers, ringing true, but with the faintest 
quiver of regret, sounded the words that united us in 
civil marriage. She acknowledged the name of Mar- 
guerite Yarrow, while I spoke up proudly to that of 
Francis Valere. Saul Marmaduke, with broken words 
yet in his soul's outcry, wished us well I would have 
kissed my bride but she drew back. 

"Not now, my lord — be so good !" 

She put her hand lovingly on my arm as she forbade 
the rite of the union. A moment there was hesitancy. 
Then she stretched forth her hands to Sir Thrill, as if 
she would have him save her from herself. 

"Your witnesses are Douglas Percy and Richard 
Dare," said Sir Thrill to me, as he took the arm of his 
child, and went into the shadows. 



CHAPTER XXXV 



a 



MY HUSBAND!" 



THE door opened, following the knocking, and 
Ezekiel entered. It was the broad light of day, 
to my surprise. I lifted my head from the pillow. 
"What time is it, Ezekiel?" 

"Noon, suh." 

"What!" 

"Yes-suh. Fse bin in to waken yo' two or tree 
times; but yo' keeps a-drapping off to sleep, an* Fse 
bin lazin' 'long, a-list'nin' at de do' 'spectin' yo' ud 
ring me. I reckoned yo' 'ud be mopin' an' mopin' to 
hyer sump'n 'bout Miss Margy. It's 'stravagant how 
a young gen'leman '11 forgit his lady." 

"Forget, Ezekiel? I have been dreaming about her 
all night." 

"Huh! An' yo' doan' ask me when she sailed!" 

I sat up on the shot. "Sailed, Ezekiel ?" 

"Yes-suh. She's done gone abroad while yo' slep', 
suh." 

"But man, my instructions!" 

"Yo' 'structions, suh, wuz to waken yo' only ef HI 
Willy wuz come to. He wuzn't when she sailed. But 
he is now, suh." 

He gave me a note from Saul Marmaduke as he 
spoke. It was dated eleven o'clock : 

390 
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My dear Arden : 

Willy has just awakened. His mother was at 
the bedside. He knew her at once, and was as de- 
lighted as a child. Maitland Varne and Vivian, 
with your uncle and Dr. James and Tours, were 
in the room, too. Slowly we drifted into his con- 
sciousness. It made him extremely happy. 

I am now leaving him, for he demands to see 
you and Marguerite. But Marguerite sailed on 
the Egyptian at ten o'clock this morning. It may 
be too late to try to reach her. But Maitland 
Varne is in communication with the ship by wire- 
less. Our great difficulty lies in the fact that she 
is sailing under an assumed name. It cannot be 
found among the passengers. Perhaps I did 
wrong, but I placed in her hand the history of my 
life just as we left the yacht this morning. The 
revelation about her mother's life and mine may 
have so overcome her that she may keep in hiding, 
and thus elude us. One fear rises upon me. I 
have learned that Lord Rexaull has discovered the 
facts of the two marriages, and is aboard the same 
ship with Marguerite. It is booked that Lord and 
Lady Rexaull are sailing together, but my agents 
assure me that his lordship went aboard alone. 
My apprehension is terrible. I shall overhaul the 
steamer in an express yacht, for the Egyptian is 
lying to for us outside the bay. 

Dr. James is anxious that Willy may see you 
soon, and that nothing may disturb the delicate 
adjustment of the child's mind, as the first days 
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will be critical. We have said that he shall see 
you both soon. . God grant it 

Affectionately, 

Marmaduke. 

Ezekiel had anticipated my haste and had arranged 
every expedition for my dressing. 

"Now doan' yo' worry, Marsa. It'll all come out 
right," he said, cheerfully, when my brow was lowered. 
'Yo' cain't be beat by that crickle-carckle Rexaull. 
Dat's what Marsa Va'hne say, and Miss Viwy, las' 
night when dey come to visit pore 'Zekiel Boans." 

The thought of the happiness of Maitland Varne and 
my cousin just then was an irritation. "I hope that 
you are not going to be provoking by telling me what 
they said and did together this morning, Ezekiel." 

The remark struck unexpected fire. 

" 'Zekiel Boans' pr'vokin' !' Yo's a hot cavalier an' 
a Britisher, suh ! Dat's yo' mammy's wo'd fo' it, suh ! 
'Spose 'Zekiel Boans a-gwinter be disco'teous to Miss 
Vivvy! an' she as much V'ginia as yo' be! 'Spose 
'Zekiel's a-gwinter forgit dat ! An' didn't he tote Miss 
Viwy when she wuz a HI gal wid Miss Margy ! 'Spose 
'Zekile Boans hasn't a young mistis as well as he has 
a young marsa, suh ? Is he a-gwinter be a 'specter ob 
pussons to keer fo' one mammy's chile an' forgit de 
chile of Mistis Elinor ? Doan' yo' know V'ginia, suh ! 
Doan* 'Zekiel b'long to de fambly blood! Do Mistis 
Vivvy rile up when 'Zekiel say sump'n 'bout yo', suh ?" 

"Pardon me Ezekiel," I said, humbly, "I spoke 
hastily." 

"Yes-suh!" 
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With this license he ran on about the visit Saul 
Marmaduke had noticed that the old slave had seemed 
depressed. He had told it to my cousin and Maitland 
Varna They had paid him the visit to cheer him up. 
A box of candy had sweetened the bitterness of the 
old freedman's pain on my account. It made me 
ashamed as I listened. 

"When 'Zekiel see Marsa Va'hne, he feel lak de 
year ob Jubilee done come at las', an* he so. Fs dat 
happy a-tellin him he's a-gwinter to be with Miss 
Vivvy, dat his eyes wuz a-fillin' an' his voice wuz a 
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singin ! 

His picture of the happiness upon Vivian's face was 
a work of art beyond me. He described her hush and 
the love light in her eyes until it made my heart ache 
with the thought of Marguerite on board the ship with 
my kinsman. I broke from him at the earliest moment 
unable to bear the strain of his happiness. He let me 
forth with a final word. 

"Doan' yo' tote dat face befo' dat sick chile, Marsa ! 
An* telephone ole 'Zekiel when Marsa Ma'm'duke has 
come wid Miss Margy. He'll bring her sho' !" 

I entered the chamber where the child lay, with the 
old slave's caution warming my heart. My uncle met 
me at the door, and I felt his great loving arms about 
my shoulders. "All is well, lad," he cried, in the ex- 
uberance of his joy. "We have had a message since 
you left home. When she had read her father's letter, 
Marguerite did not take ship. She could not leave 
him. He discovered that she went to Spuyten Duyvil 
for the night, where she has friends. He has gone up 
to bring her." 
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He spoke rapidly, receiving my hug with parental 
fondness. Then he led me into the group about the 
bedside. The little arms were already lifted to give 
me welcome, and I felt the warm cheek of the child 
pressing my own. Willy could not speak for many 
minutes, but his heart was beating against mine. Dr. 
James did not object to the sitting posture of the boy, 
while Willy's mother looked on with eyes that brimmed 
from an overflowing soul. Dare, I saw, hand in hand 
with his wife. And on my side of the bed, near the 
doctor, was Tours, with Kathryn Dresden. And 
nearer me, taking my hand in her own, was my dear 
cousin, Vivian, with Maitland Varne standing at her 
shoulder. 

"The red wall is all broken through, and I am so 
happy," murmured the child at last. "I was afraid 
maybe my music was gone from me ; but they brought 
in the piano and let me sit to it on my mother's lap, and 
the chords all came back to me." 

He had taken the pillow again that he might see my 
face. From me he glanced to Tours. "I am sure 
that I shall not forget my painting, for Tours taught 
me, you remember. Do you know I always "knew he 
was Tours from the day he painted some violets for 
me? It had the color of a little garden scene that 
Tours had filled with violets for Mr. Varne. I knew 
that only Jacques Spierre Tours knew how to paint 
such violets. But I kept the secret though I was only 
a lackwit then." 

His eyes sparkled with pleasure and Kathryn Dres- 
den stooped to kiss the white forehead. "You dear, 
dear boy ! we have all something to live for in you !" 
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"That is just what Mr. Varne said," he murmured, 
in complete happiness. "I knew what he meant. All 
the kids in the land shall some day be happy, and 
free to eat and grow, while their fathers and mothers 
shall have time to play with them and to be acquainted 
with them. Isn't it grand! There's such a lot in a 
kid that nobody knows about! Do you know the 
Strong Man came to me when I was in the trance — 
the Saviour, I mean ? He asked me if he should break 
down the red wall for me. Then it fell through, and 
I woke up to see my mother's eyes looking into mine. 
Oh, what it is for a boy to have a mother ! How good 
she has always been to me!" 

She knelt at his side and he murmured, "When Mr. 
Dare can preach once more, and Mr. Percy has builded 
him a church, you will play the violin for him, mother 
and I shall sit at the organ! The Strong Man made 
me feel that he loved Mr. Dare, who would preach his 
name again from a pulpit, mother. What a good 
thing it is to have Mr. Dare in the world ! Maybe, I 
shall be given songs to write until every one shall 
believe in the Strong Man, like Mr. Dare !" 

The hour passed as a few moments, in our listening 
to the gifted lips. And when he was tired, Maitland 
Varne kneeled down at his side to thank the Creator 
for the spared life. It was a beautiful prayer of grati- 
tude which ended with the petition that the Kingdom 
of God should come on earth and His will be done of 
men even as it is done in Heaven. He prayed for the 
bishop and all men, that in the fullness of brotherly 
love oppression and sin should be no more. 

The prayer was like the man, simple, far-seeing, af- 
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fectionate, believing. It seemed to seal the new 
strength of Willy's mind. "Oh, thank you, Mr. Varne ! 
it took away the last shadow of the red wall. It is 
all gone!" 

The door opened as he spoke. Saul Marmaduke 
entered with Marguerite, both radiant as the morning. 
I arose as Marguerite came toward me. For one 
moment she hesitated, then flung herself upon my 
breast and lifted her dear lips to mine. "My hus- 
band !" she cried, rapturously. 

The joy of Willy Percy was complete. He had 
raised himself from his pillow and was ringing the 
chimes of De Thaumaturge, his lips repeating the en- 
dearment of words — "'that the heart may know 
love/ " 
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